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“Thk  Geography  of  the  SEA.”f —  its  nobler  phase,  m  the  common  high  way 
What  an  incongruous  idea  do  these  of  nations,  which  even  despotism  can  not 
words  present  to  the  scholar !  How  appropriate,  and  as  an  essential  part  of 
thoroughly  incomprehensible  by  the  or-  the  complex  terraqueous  apparatus  which 
dinary  mind  !  Considering  the  ocean  as  constitutes  “  The  Life  of  tne  Earth.” 
but  the  great  reservoir  for  receiving  the  From  the  earliest  times,  before  the  sail- 
superfluous  waters  of  the  earth,  as  the  or  trusted  himself  to  the  open  sea,  a  cer- 
nursery  of  the  whale  and  its  congeners,  tain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  tides  and 
or  as  the  dreaded  grave  of  the  seafaring  the  winds  was  required  for  the  safe  navi- 
man,  we  have  seldom  regarded  it  under  gation  of  his  shores ;  but  when  he  adven- 
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tnred  across  the  Atlantic,  or  into  the  bo¬ 
som  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  or 
attempted  to  circumnavigate  the  globe, 
and  reach  its  ioe-bound  poles,  seamanship 
more  advanced,  and  science  more  pro¬ 
found,  vrere  required.  The  currents  in 
the  atmosphere,  the  trade  Mnnds  and 
monsoons,  the  belts  of  calm,  tropical  and 
equatorial,  the  hurricanes  and  tornadoes 
of  the  torrid  zone,  the  thunder  storms, 
and  the  air  and  water-spouts  of  southern 
climates,  perpetually  distract  the  mariner 
in  his  course,  and  demand  from  him  all 
the  skill  which  can  be  derived  from  sci¬ 
ence  and  experience.  Nor  are  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  ocean  less  amenable  to  in¬ 
quiry,  and  less  formidable  to  the  seaman 
than  those  of  the  atmosphere.  The  two 
Gulf  Streams  of  the  Northern  and  South¬ 
ern  Hemispheres,  the  currents  from  the 
Poles  to  the  Equator,  and  from  the  Equa¬ 
tor  to  the  Poles,  and  the  bores  and  tidal 
waves  of  the  East,  perform  important 
functions  in  our  temKiueous  world,  and 
are  only  now  revealing  to  science  their 
origin  and  their  laws. 

The  study,  therefore,  of  the  sea,  of  its 
geography,  its  movements,  and  its  physi¬ 
cal  condition,  while  it  presents  to  the 
general  reader  topics  at  once  popular  and 
instructive,  affords  to  the  philosopher  a 
rich  and  boundless  field  of  research,  and 
must  eventually  promote  the  highest  in¬ 
terests  of  humanity  and  civilization.  As 
a  new  department  of  science,  it  has  al¬ 
ready  excited  the  notice  of  every  nation 
in  the  Old  and  New  World  ;  and  societies 
and  governments  are  actively  employed 
in  promoting  the  various  inquiries  which 
it  demands,  in  order  to  shorten  the  voy¬ 
ages  to  distant  lands,  to  guard  life  and 
property  which  arc  risked  at  sea,  and  to 
advance  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  are  associated  with  winds  and 
waves,  and  embrace  that  profusion  of  life 
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of  which  the  sea  is  the  nursery  and  the 

grave.  A  brief  history,  therefore,  of  what 
as  already  been  accomplished  in  this 
great  enterprise,  may  be  useful  to  some 
of  our  readers,  and  we  trust  may  be  made 
interesting  and  instructive  to  all. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task,  and  one 
not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  delays  and  dan¬ 
gers  to  which  the  navigator  is  exposed  in 
those  remote  seas  which  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  little  visited  by  European  or 
transatlantic  communities.  It  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  refer  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
great  common  of  civilization,  which  is 
covered,  at  every  season  of  the  year,  with 
thousands  of  vessels,  intercarrying  the 
produce  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  and 
freighted  with  so  m.any  precious  lives. 
The  grand  and  peculiar  feature  of  the 
Atlantic  is  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  till 
recently  has  been  regarded  by  the  seaman 
as  a  serious  obstruction  in  his  course.  Ig¬ 
norant  of  its  strength  and  limits,  his  ves¬ 
sel  was  often  drifted  many  miles  out  of 
its  course,  and  the  length  of  his  voyage 
greatly  extended.*  Before  the  high  tem¬ 
perature  of  this  current  was  ascertained, 
a  voyage  from  Europe  to  New-England 
and  New-York,  and  even  so  far  south  as 
Cape  Chesapeake,  was  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  In  approaching  the  American 
coast,  vessels  were  beset  by  snow-storms 
and  gales,  which  baffled  the  strength  and 
skill  of  the  seaman.  His  bark  became  a 
mass  of  ice,  her  crew  frosted  and  helpless, 
and  “  she  remained  obedient  only  to  her 
helm,  and  was  kept  away  for  the  Gulf 
Stream.”  On  reaching  its  edge,  she 
pa.s8ed  from  a  wintry  sea  into  one  at 
summer  heat.  The  ice  disappeared  from 
the  ship,  and  the  sailor  bathed  his  stiff¬ 
ened  limbs  in  the  tepid  waters  of  the 
stream but  in  attempting  again  to 
“  make  his  port,”  ho  is  driven  back  from 
the  north-west,  and  exposed  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  he  had  surmounted.  In  gales 
of  this  kind  many  ships  annually  founder ; 
and  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which 
vessels,  with  their  crews  enerv^ated  in  tro¬ 
pical  climates,  have  encountered,  near  the 
capes  of  Virginia,  snow-storms  which  have 
driven  them  back,  again  and  again,  into 
the  Gulf  Stream,  and  prevented  them  from 

*  la  bis  passage  a  few  years  ago  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  New- York,  General  Sabine  was  drifted, 
1600  miles  off  bis  way  by  the  forco  of  currents 
alone. 
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making  an  anchorage,  for  fifty  or  sixty  I 
(lays.  In  mid-winter,  the  nunibor  of' 
wrecks  and  the  loss  of  life,  along  the 
Atlantic  sea  front,  was  frightful.  Some¬ 
times,  in  the  month’s  average,  the  wrecks 
amounted  to  three  a  day ;  and  vessels 
which  escaped  this  calamity,  were  blown 
off  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
West-Indies,  where  they  remained  till 
spring,  before  they  could  venture  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  inhospitable  coast. 

•  The  Gulf  Stream,  to  which  these  ca- ' 
laraities  w’ere  due,  has,  by  the  agency  of 
science,  become  a  boon  to  navigation.  In 
1770,  when  Dr.  Franklin  was  in  London,  ' 
he  learned  the  curious  fact,  that  the  Fal¬ 
mouth  packets  to  Boston  arrived  a  fort- ' 
night  later  than  the  trading  vessels  from  I 
London  to  Rhode  Island,  although  the 
distance  w'as  much  less.  Captain  Folger,  J 
a  Nantucket  whaler,  then  in  London,  ex-  : 
plained  to  the  Doctor  this  singular  ano-  ! 
malj\  The  Rhode  Island  captain  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  high  tem|>erature  and 
great  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
turned  it  to  account,  not  only  as  a  refuge  , 
from  the  snow-storms,  and  as  a  land-mark  ' 
or  beacon  for  the  coast  in  all  weathers,  , 
but  as'a  means  of  shortening  their  voy-  i 
age.  The  English  captains,  ignorant  of| 
the  properties  of  the  cuiTent,  kept  their  ■ 
ships  in  it,  and  were  set  back  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  a  day.  Dr.  Franklin  viewed  ! 
the  discovery  of  the  high  temperature  of , 
the  Gulf  Stream  as  of  such  imnortance  that  | 
ho  ungenerously,  we  think,  kept  it  a  se- 1 
cret,  as  if  it  was  a  solution  of  the  great  \ 
problem  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  | 
for  which  a  reward,  similar  to  that  given  i 
to  Harrison,  might  be  claimed.*  Vessels  I 
having  often  been  6*  and  even  10*  out  of  1 
their  reckoning,  it  was  naturally  thought  j 
to  be  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  ! 
longitude,  “  for,  on  approaching  the  j 
coast,”  as  our  author  observes,  “  the 
current  of  warm  water  in  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  of  cold  water  on  this  side  ' 
of  it,  if  tried  with  the  thermometer,  j 
woul<l  enable  the  mariner  to  judge  with 


*  Mr.  Mnury  says  that  Dr.  Franklin  (x>nceal(?d  hia 
diaoorcry  for  a  while  “  through  political  (xinsidcra- 
tions but  his  observations  on  the  longitude  pro¬ 
blem  indicate  clearly  that  the  motives  of  the  Doc¬ 
tor  must  have  been  of  a  personal  kind,  fur  no  con¬ 
sideration  could  bo  called  political  which  withheld 
IVom  the  American  navigator  the  moans  of  saving 
himself  lh>m  shipwreck,  and  from  the  American 
merchant  the  rapid  and  safe  conveyance  of  his 
property. 


great  certainty,  and  in  the  event  of  haxy 
weather,  as  to  his  position.”  Although 
this  important  discovery  was  made  in 
1776,  it  was  not  generally  made  known 
till  1790,  when  Dr.  Franklin  published 
his  work  on  Thermometrical  Navigation. 
Its  benefici.al  employment  in  navigation 
was  immediate.  The  northern  ports  of 
America  were  as  accessible  in  winter  as 
in  summer ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  then  the  cause  of  tho 
great  decline  wliich  took  place  in  the 
trade  of  the  two  Carolinas,  “  Charleston, 
the  great  southern  emporium  of  that  day, 
being  removed  from  its  ixisition  as  a  half¬ 
way  liouse,  and  placed  in  the  category  of 
an  outside  station.” 

In  consequence  of  the  great  boon  ob¬ 
tained  for  navigation  by  tho  study  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  Lieutenant  Maury,  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  was  led  to  collect  from  the  captains 
of  the  mercantile  marine  all  the  facts 
which  they  had  observed  respecting  the 
winds,  tides,  currents,  and  temperature  of 
tho  ocean.  After  a  careful  examination 
of  them,  ho  published  the  results  at 
wliich  he  arrived,  in  his  volume,  entitled 
“  The  Wind  and  Current  Charts,”  a  work 
which  hi\s,  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
shortened  and  rendered  safe  voyages  that 
had  always  been  long  and  perilous.  By 
the  use  of  his  charts  and  sailing  direc¬ 
tions,  the  average  passage  from  England 
to  Australia  has  been  reduced  from  125 
to  97  days,  tho  homeward  passage  having 
been  once  made  in  63  days  !  The  passage 
from  New-York  to  California  has,  in  like 
manner,  been  reduced  from  183  to  135 
days.  The  benefits  thus  conferred  on 
every  maritime  nation  were  so  obvious, 
that  their  respective  governments,  at  the 
desire  of  Lieutenant  Maury,  w'ere  induced 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  to 
send  qualified  persons  to  discuss  it  at  a 

feneral  conference.  Representatives  from 
Ingland,  France,  Russia,  Sweden,  Nor- 
W'ay,  Holland,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  the  United  States,  accordingly 
met  in  Brussels  on  the  23d  August,  1863, 
and  adopted  a  system  of  observations  to 
be  made  on  board  all  their  vessels.  Spain, 
Prussia,  Sardinia,  the  Holy  See,  Austria, 
Braril,  the  republics  of  Bremen  and  Chili, 
and  the  free  city  of  Hamburgh,  subse¬ 
quently  offered  their  cooperation  in  the 
same  plan ;  and  the  sea  is  now  crowded 
[  with  observers,  who  will  carry  on  their 
I  researches  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace.  In 
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the  event  of  any  of  these  vessels  being ! 
captured  by  an  enemy,  it  has  been  ar>  j 
ranged  that  the  Journal  containing  the  • 
observations,  shall  be  held  sacred ;  and 
we  trust  that  this  union  of  nations  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  common  interest  of  humanity  : 
and  commerce  may  lead  to  a  more  glori¬ 
ous  combination  to  cultivate  only  the  arts 
of  peace.  In  reducing  to  law  the  elements 
which  disturb  the  ocean,  and  in  subjugat¬ 
ing  the  rebellious  powers  which  are  so  fa- , 
tally  at  play  in  the  physical  world,  there 
is  work  enough  to  exhaust  all  the  resour-  - 
ces  of  the  state,  and  to  call  forth  all  the  | 
skill  and  heroism  of  its  servants.  In  this  . 
peaceful  strife,  where  conquests  more  val- ' 
uablo  than  kingdoms  are  the  prize,  the 
command  to  love  our  neighbor  is  never 
broken,  and  fame,  the  reward  of  victory, 
is  as  enduring  as  time  and  as  noble  as  : 
virtue,  j 

After  the  Report  of  the  Brussels  con¬ 
ference  had  been  laid  before  Parliament, 
a  grant  of  money  was  made  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  instruments,  and  the  discussion  . 
of  observations,  and  a  department  of  the  ■ 
Board  ofTrade,  under  Rear-Admiral  Fitz- ; 
roy,  was  charged  with  the  important  task  | 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  contemplated  j 
arrangements.  In  order  to  assist  the  offi- ' 
cers  of  the  navy  and  the  ship-masters  who  , 
may  agree  to  cooperate  in  this  great  work,  ' 
forms  of  abstract  logs  have  been  prepared 
for  men-of-war  and  merchantmen  ;  and 
those  who  shall  keep  a  journal  of  obser- ' 
vations  and  results,  and  send  an  abstract 
of  it  to  the  National  Observatory  at  Wash- , 
ington,  will  be  furnished,  free  of  cost,  with 
a  copy  of  Lieutenant  Maury’s  Sailing  Di- 1 
rections,  and  such  sheets  of  the  chart  as  ; 
relate  to  the  cruising-ground  of  the  co-  i 
operator.  The  American  ship-masters  en¬ 
tered  warmly  into  these  views  ;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  ca}>tains  of  more  than  a 
thousand  floating  observatories  were  en¬ 
gaged  day  and  night,  in  every  part  of  the 
ocean,  in  making  and  recording  their  ob¬ 
servations.  Since  the  meeting  of  the 
Brussels  conference,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  extend  this  system  of  observations,  to 
the  land,  and  thus  to  obtain  from  every  j 
inhabited  part  of  the  globe,  a  series  of, 
simultaneous  observations  on  the  weather,  ; 
Avhich  can  not  fail  to  advance  the  agricul- ' 
tural  and  sanitary  interests  of  nations. 

Our  readers  will  understand  from  these 
details  how  Lieutenant  Maury  was  led  to 
comjKtse  his  treatise  on  the  Physical  Geo- . 
graphy  of  the  Sea — a  work  of  European  { 


importance,  and  one  which  can  not  fail  to 
interest  and  to  instruct  cveiy  class  of 
readers. 

After  giving  a  description  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  one  ot  the  most  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomena  in  the  ocean,  he  treats,  in  eight¬ 
een  chapters,  of  the  influence  of  this  great 
current  on  the  climates  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  America  ;  of  the  atmosphere, 
with  its  storms,  its  land  and  sea-breezes, 
its  winds,  and  their  geological  agency ; 
the  relation  between  the  circulation  of  the: 
atmosphere  and  magnetism ;  the  currents, 
salts,  and  depths  of  the  ocean  ;  the  equa¬ 
torial  cloud-ring  and  color  belts  ;  the  red 
fogs  and  sea-cloud ;  the  climates  of  the 
ocean ;  the  drift  of  the  sea ;  the  routes 
across  it ;  the  basins  of  the  Atlantic ;  and 
the  o})en  sea  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

The  Gulf  Stream  is  a  river  in  the  ocean, 
which  never  overflows  in  the  mightiest 
floods,  and  is  never  dried  up  in  the  se¬ 
verest  droughts.  Its  current  consists  of 
warm,  and  its  banks  and  bottom  of  cold, 
water.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  its  embouchure  in  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Seas.  Though  a  thousand  times  great¬ 
er  in  volume,  it  flows  with  a  velocity 
greater  th.an  the  Mississippi  or  the  Ama¬ 
zon.  The  color  of  the  stream  is  indigo 
blue  ;*  and  so  definite  is  its  line  of  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  common  sea-water,  that 
one  half  of  a  ship  may  be  in  blue,  and 
the  other  in  colorless,  water. 

The  cause  of  the  Gulf  Stream  has  long 
been  a  j)roblem  among  hydrographers ; 
and  even  with  all  the  light  that  Lieutenant 
Maury  has  thrown  upon  it,  we  can  hardly 
consider  it  as  solved.  Dr.  Franklin  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  the  es¬ 
caping  of  the  w.aters  that  are  constantly 
forced  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  trade 
winds ;  and  th.at  the  water  thus  pressed 
up,  as  it  were,  into  a  head,  gives  the  cur¬ 
rent  its  velocity.  While  Lieutenant 
Maury  admits  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  trade- 


*  As  the  Gulf  Strenm  contains  4  per  cent  of  salt, 
a  larj^r  quantity  than  common  eea  water.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Maur}'  is  of  opinion  that  its  indigo  blue  color  is 
owing  to  this  cause.  Tho  same  observer,  however, 
who  measured  the  saltness  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
found  that  there  was  4}  per  cent  of  salt  in  the  sea 
of  tho  trade  wind  regions ;  but  we  are  not  told  that 
the  Uat  color  is  there  more  rich  and  intense.  We 
la?lieve  that  blue  is  the  color  of  pure  water,  and  is 
not  produced  by  the  salt  which  it  contains.  The 
preen  color  of  other  seas  arises  from  the  yellow  pro¬ 
duced  by  vepetalde  matter.  There  is  no  more  salt, 
if  any  at  all,  in  the  blue  Rhone,  than  in  the  green 
waters  of  the  Rhine. 
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winds  skim  the  Atlantic  of  the  water  that 
has  supplied  them  with  vapor,  and  thus 
drive  a  salter  current  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea ;  he  rejEjards  the  causes  as  unknown 
why  it  escapes  by  tiie  channel  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  in  preference  to  any  other.  In 
addition  to  the  action  of  the  trade-winds, 
he  conceives  that  there  are  two  causes  in 
operation  which  may  explain  the  Gulf 
Stream — one  the  increased  saltness  of 
the  water  driven  into  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  the  other  the  small  quantity  of  salt  in 
the  Baltic  and  Northern  Se.as.  The  heavy 
or  salter  water,  will  therefore  flow  into 
the  rej^ion  where  it  is  fresher  and  lighter. 
But  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  often  20®  and  even  30°  higher  than 
that  of  the  ocean ;  and  as  water  expands 
with  heat,  the  difference  of  weight  pro¬ 
duced  by  <lifference  of  saltness  may  be 
thus  more  than  compensated,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  be  lighter  than 
those  of  the  ocean.  If  lighter,  then  they 
must  occupy  a  higher  level  than  the  wa¬ 
ters  through  which  they  flow  ;  assuming 
the  shape  of  a  roof,  or  a  double  inclined 
plane,  from  which  water  will  run  down 
on  either  side — cold  water  running  in  at 
the  bottom,  raising  up  the  cold-water  bed 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  making  it  sh.al- 
lower  in  its  progress  northward.  Th.at 
this  is  the  constitution  of  this  remarkable 
current,  has  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt. 
Boats  in  or  near  the  center,  or  axis,  of 
the  stream,  invariably  drift  to  one  side  or 
the  other.  Sea-weed  (ftict/s  natans)  and 
drift-wood  appear  in  large  quantities  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  stream.  Very  little 
sea-weed  and  drift-wood  is  found  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  it ;  and  its  accumulation 
on  its  western  edge,  is  ascribed  by  our 
author  to  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth. 

In  its  course  northward,  the  Gulf 
Stream  tends  more  and  more  to  the  e.ast, 
till,  at  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  it  is 
almost  easterly.  Its  warm  waters  here 
melt  the  icebergs  from  the  Arctic  sea-s, 
which  de|X)sit  the  rocks,  the  earth,  and 
the  gravel  which  they  bore,  thus  forming 
banks  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  From 
this  locality  the  stream  flows,  in  a  state 
of  increasing  expansion,  to  the  British 
Islands,  to  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  passing  along  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  Greenland,  and  modifying,  per¬ 
haps  to  some  small  extent,  the  climate  of 
these  inhospitable  regions.  When  the 
Gulf  Stream  leaves  the  United  States,  it 
varies  its  position  with  the  seasons ;  its 


northern  limit,  as  it  passes  the  sonth-east 
extremity  of  Newfoundland,  being  in  lat. 
40°  30'  in  winter,  and  in  lat.  45*^  30'  in 
September,  when  the  sea  is  hottest.  This 
oscillatory  motion  arises  from  the  inequal 
density  of  the  waters  on  each  side  of  it — 
at  one  time  pressed  to  the  right,  and  at 
another  to  the  left,  according  to  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  and  the  consequent 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  sea. 

The  great  mass  of  water  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  Gulf  Stream,  has  a  variety  of 
temperatures.  The  hottest  jmrtion  is  at 
or  near  the  surface,  the  heat  diminishing 
doumwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  current,* 
which  never  reaches  the  bottom,  there 
being  always  a  curtain  of  cool  water  be¬ 
tween  the  stream  and  the  solid  earth  be¬ 
neath.  The  object  of  this  arrangement, 
according  to  Lieutenant  Maury,  is  to  carry 
the  stream  warm  to  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  west  of  Europe,  by  making  it 
pass  over  the  non-conducting  cold  water 
at  the  bottom.  Had  the  stream  rushed 
over  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  which  is 
comparatively  a  good  conductor,  it  would 
have  lost  much  of  its  heat  before  it  reached 
the  west  of  Europe,  and,  we  may  add,  it 
would  have  been  greatly  obstructed  in  its 
motion.  We  can  hardly  agree  with  our 
author,  when  he  says,  “  that,  but  for  this 
arrangement,  the  soft  climates  of  both 
France  and  England  would  be  as  that  of 
Labrador,  severe  in  the  extreme,  and  ice¬ 
bound.” 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  its  vertical  di¬ 
rection  that  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  varies.  The  heat  of  the  current 
will  of  course  diminish  from  its  middle  to 
its  edges,  but  we  were  not  prepared  to 
expect  th.at  it  consisted  of  threads  of 
warm,  alternating  with  threads  of  colder 
water ;  so  that,  in  sailing  across  it  from 
America,  there  is  “  a  remarkable  series  of 
thennometrical  elevations  and  depressions 
on  the  surface  temperature  of  this  mighty 
river  in  the  sea.” 

In  treating  of  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  upon  climates,  our  author  regards 
it  as  a  portion  of  a  great  heating  appara¬ 
tus,  similar  to  the  hot-water  apparatus 
which  is  used  for  heating  our  dwellings : 
the  Torrid  Zone  is  the  furnace,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Gulf  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  the  caul¬ 
drons,  the  Gulf  Stream  the  conducting 


*  The  temperature  of  the  surface  water  at  Cape 
Hattcras,  In  N.  lat  35®  13',  and  W.  long.  75°  30' 
is  about  80°,  and  67°  at  the  depth  of  3000  feet 
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pipe.  “  From  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
to  the  shores  of  Europe  is  the  basement 
— the  hot-air  chamber  in  which  this  pipe 
is  flared  out,  so  as  to  present  a  large  cool¬ 
ing  surface.  Here  the  circulation  of  the 
atmosphere  is  arranged  by  nature  ;  and  it 
is  such,  that  the  warmth  thus  conveyed 
into  this  warm  air-chamber  of  mid-ocean 
is  taken  up  by  the  genial  west  winds,  and 
dispersed,  in  the  most  benign  manner,  I 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  west 
of  Europe.”  In  support  of  these  view’s, 
our  author  informs  us,  that  the  maximum 
temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  86®,  or 
about  9*^  above  the  ocean  temperature ; 
that  it  loses  2®  by  an  increase  of  10®  of 
latitude;  and  that,  after  running  8000 
miles  northward,  it  still  preserves,  in  win¬ 
ter,  the  heat  of  summer,  and  in  this  state 
crosses  40°  of  north  latitude.  Here  it 
overflows  its  liquid  banks,  and  spreads  it¬ 
self  for  thousands  of  square  leagues,  over 
the  cold  waters  around — “covering  the 
ocean  with  a  mantle  of  warmth,”  and 
carrying  with  it  a  mild  and  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere,  which  mitigates  in  Europe  the 
rigors  of  winter,  and  extends  its  genial 
influence  even  into  the  polar  basin  of 
Spitzbergen.  Ireland,  says  Lieutenant 
Maury,  is  thus  made  the  “  Emerald  Isle 
of  the  Sea,”  and  the  shores  of  Britain 
clothed  with  evergreen  robes,  while,  in 
the  same  latitude,  labrador  is  fast  bound 
•in  ice. 

But  while  the  Gulf  Stream  is  thus  gene¬ 
rous  to  the  north  of  Europe,  its  beneficial 
influences  are  felt  in  the  south.  The  cold 
waters  from  the  north  descend  towards 
the  Equator,  and  moderate  the  burning 
climates  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  round 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  cold  currents 
bring  along  with  them  the  fish  of  the 
northern  seas,  and  thus  give’the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  south  a  supply  of  fish  far  su¬ 
perior  to  that  which  is  bred  in  their 
heated  watera.  The  fish  of  warm  climates, 
though  beautiful  and  gorgeous  in  their 
colors,  are  soft  and  unfit  for  table ;  while 
in  the  current  of  cold  water  in  the  Pacific, 
called  HiunboldC »  Current^  which  sweeps 
the  shores  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Columbia, 
and  reaches  even  the  Gailipagos  Islands, 
under  the  Line,  there  is  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  distance  an  abundant  supply 
of  excellent  fish.  These  cold  and  warm 
currents,  therefore,  are  the  great  high¬ 
ways  through  W’hich  fishes  travel  from 
one  region  to  another.  The  whale,  it  is 
well  known,  can  not  exist  in  warm  waters ; 


but  the  medusae,  or  sea-nettles,  its  princi¬ 
pal  food,  are  bred  in  the  warm  seas  of 
the  south.  From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  great  nursery  of  these  medusae,  the 
Gulf  Stream  carries  them  in  shoals  for 
thousands  of  miles,  to  feed  the  starving 
whale  in  its  own  gelid  waters.* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  the  influence  which 
it  exercises  over  the  meteorology  of  the 
ocean.  The  most  furious  gales  sweep 
along  with  it ;  and  it  is  doubtless  the 
cause  of  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland,  which 
are  so  dangerous  to  navigation  in  winter. 
Many  gales  have  been  traced  to  the  Gulf 
Stream  from  their  origin ;  and  gales  which 
rise  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  tar  south  as 
10“  or  15°  of  N.  latitude,  have  been 
known  to  join  it,  and  to  travel  with  it, 
turning  around  to  recross  the  Atlantic  for 
the  shores  of  Europe.  Gales  thus  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  Gulf  Stream  are  the  most 
terrific  on  the  ocean,  and  their  course 
is  marked  by  the  most  serious  disasters. 
In  1854  upwards  of  seventy  vessels  were 
wrecked,  dismasted,  or  damaged,  in  one 
of  these  tornadoes ;  the  current  of  the 
stream  running  in  one  direction,  and  the 
wind  blowing  m  another,  so  as  to  create 
a  sea  of  the  most  frightful  kind.  These 
storms  are  said  to  be,  for  the  most  part, 
rotatory  ones,  such  as  have  been  described 
by  Piddington,  Redfield,  and  Reid  ;  but 
it  is  a  question  still  to  be  settled,  why 
these  storms  are  attracted  towards  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  follow  it  in  its  course. 

We  have  thus  seen,  under  the  guidance 
of  our  distinguished  author,  how  the 
equatorial  winds  convey  the  heat  over  the 
waters  of  the  tropics  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  Atlantic,  warming  even  the  Arctic 
Seas,  and  therefore  necessarily  improving, 
to  some  extent,  the  climate  of  tne  west 
of  Europe.  We  can  not,  however,  agree 
with  Lieutenant  Maury  in  regarding  the 
Gulf  Stream  as  the  sole,  or  even  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  cause  of  the  temperature  which 
characterizes  the  warm  meridian  that 
passes  through  the  west  of  Europe.  lu 
a  former  article,f  relative  to  the  distribu- 

*  Off  the  coast  of  Florida,  shoals  of  joung  medu- 
sse  hare  been  seen,  thickij  covering  the  sea  for 
many  leagues.  A  sea  captain,  bound  to  England, 
was  five  or  six  days  in  sailing  through  them.  On 
his  return,  sixty  days  afterwards,  he  encountered  the 
same  sho^,  and  was  three  or  four  days  in  passing 
through  it 

f  ^  Review  of  Humboldt’s  “  Central  Asia,”  in 
voL  v.,  pp.  491-503. 
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lion  of  heat  over  the  globe,  we  have 
shown  that  there  are  in  the  Northern 
Ileinisphcro  tU)o  poles  of  maximum  cold 
— one  in  Canada,  and  another  in  Siberia ; 
tiro  meridians  of  maximum  cold,  passing 
nearly  through  the  cold  poles ;  and  ttoo 
of  ma.ximum  heat,  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  them.  We  have  shown,  also,  that  the 
two  magnetic  poles  are  nearly  coincident 
with  the  poles  of  maximum  cold ;  and  we 
are  therefore  led  to  regard  the  earth  as  a 
great  thermo-magnetic  ap^iaratus,  in  which 
the  distribution  of  its  temperature  is  re¬ 
gulated  by  internal  or  external  causes, 
depending  upon  m.'ignetic,  galvanic,  or 
chemical  agencies.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  temperatures  in  the  8.ame  lati¬ 
tudes  (13®  in  the  lat.  of  50®,  and  17®  in 
the  lat.  of  60®)  on  the  cold  and  warm  me¬ 
ridians,  is  too  great  to  be  produced  by 
any  genial  currents  in  the  ocean  ;  and  we 
can  hardly  conceive  how  even  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  could,  after  its  enormous  diminu¬ 
tion  by  the  eastern  expansion  of  the  cur¬ 
rent,  affect  even  the  Northern  Ocean  to 
any  marked  extent.  That  it  should  affect 
the  inl.and  climates  of  the  West  of  Europe, 
appears  to  us  still  more  problematical. 
The  variation  of  temperature  in  the  warm 
European  meridian,  as  the  cosine  of  the 
latitude,  indicates  a  cause  of  a  more  gene¬ 
ral  nature  than  the  intrusion  of  an  oceanic 
current ;  and  when  we  consider  that  this 
law  is  indicated  also  by  the  temperature 
of  the  earth — of  springs  deeply  seated, 
and  beyond  the  influence  of  superficial 
agencies — we  feel  that  we  are  not  pre¬ 
sumptuous  in  questioning  the  opinion,  that 
the  Gulf  Stream,  though  it  may  influence, 
docs  not  regulate  the  climate  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere. 

With  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  has  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  an  interesting  connection.  What 
the  moon  is  to  the  tides,  the  atmosphere 
is  to  the  ocean.  Wo  must  study  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  one,  in  or¬ 
der  to  understand  the  motions  and  laws 
of  the  other.  The  air  which  surrounds 
the  earth  extends  at  least  to  the  distance 
of  fifty  miles,  growing  thinner  and  thinner 
as  it  recedes.  At  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountmns,  it  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  sus¬ 
tain  life  and  to  prop.agate  sound.  Though 
it  presses  upon  every  square  inch  of  our 
boaies,  we  do  not  feel  its  influence.  When 
at  rest,  we  are  sensible  only  to  its  heat  or 
its  cold.  The  aspen  leaf  rests  on  its  stalk. 


and  the  spider’s  line  glitters  with  the  va¬ 
ried  tints  of  the  sun.  The  silence  of 
death  is  broken  only  by  the  hum  of  life. 
Over  this  trance  of  nature  a  change  speed¬ 
ily  superv'enes.  The  distant  forest  an- 
nouuces  the  approach  of  the  tempest — 
the  oak  and  the  pine  are  crushed  by  its  pow¬ 
er;  the  proudest  monuments  of  human 
skill  are  leveled  with  the  dust ;  and  the 
slumbering  ocean,  chafed  into  fury,  dashes 
the  war-ship  against  its  cliffs,  or  sinks  it 
beneath  its  waves.  Resting  upon  the 
stream,  and  lake,  and  sea,  the  porous 
air  sucks  up  their  waters  in  vapor,  forms 
with  it  the  fleecy  or  the  watery  cloud,  and 
retjuns  its  precious  charge  till  its  service 
is  demanded  in  rain  or  in  dew,  in  hail  or 
in  snow.  As  the  pabulum  of  life,  the  air 
of  the  atmosphere  exercises  still  higher 
functions.  It  is  the  food  of  whatever 
breathes,  the  fuel  of  whatever  bums,  the 
essence  of  whatever  grows,  the  spirit  of 
whatever  dies — the  soul,  in  short,  of  omt- 
ter — its  element  when  it  exists,  its  residu¬ 
um  when  it  decays.  It  is  only,  however, 
in  its  relation  to  the  geography  of  the 
sea,  that  we  can  treat  of  the  functions  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Between  the  parallels  of  latitude  30® 
N.  and  30®  S.  of  the  equator,  winds  called 
the  Trade  -  Winds^  blow  almost  unceas¬ 
ingly.  Those  on  the  north  of  the  equator 
blow  from  the  north-east  to  the  south¬ 
west  ;  and  those  to  the  south  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west. 
In  their  motions,  the  trade-winds  are 
as  steady  and  constant  as  the  current  of  a 
great  river,  always  moving  in  the  same 
direction,  unless  when  they  are  occasion¬ 
al^  turned  aside  by  a  desert  to  blow  in 
Monsoons^  or  as  land  and  aea-hreezes.  The 
northern  edge  of  the  north-east  trade- 
winds  is  variable.  In  spring  they  are  so 
near  the  equator,  that  they  sometimes 
reach  only  to  the  parallel  of  15°.  As 
those  two  master  currents  of  air  are  con¬ 
tinually  bloAving  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  air 
thus  taken  from  the  poles  must  be  re¬ 
placed  by  other  air  from  the  equator. 
Thb  return  current  must,  therefore,  blow 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  opposite  to  the  wind  which  it  re¬ 
places.  Had  the  earth  been  at  rest,  these 
winds — the  trade  and  their  return  cur¬ 
rents — would  have  moved  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  south  to  north ;  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  from 
west  to  east,  both  the  direct  and  counter 
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currents  move  in  a  direction  intermediate  | 
between  the  two  motions  to  which  they  ! 
are  subject — namely,  iu  south-easterly  and  ; 
south-westerly,  and  iu  north-easterly  and  | 
north-westerly  directions.  When  the  | 
north-east  trade-winds  meet  the  south-  j 
east  ones  at  the  equator,  they  produce  a 
calm,  thus  forming  the  of  Equatorial 

caltm.  In  like  manner,  when  the  direct  | 
and  return  currents  from  the  poles  reach 
the  parallel  of  30®,  they  produce  a  belt 
of  calm-s,  which  in  the  Northern  Ilemi- ' 
sphere  are  called  the  cairns  of  Cancer  ;  | 
and  in  the  Southern  the  calms  of  Capri¬ 
corn.  The  breadth  of  the  calms  of  Can- ! 
ccr,  and  also  their  limits,  is  variable.  Ac- 1 
cording  to  the  season  of  the  year,  they  ! 
oscillate  between  the  parallels  of  17®  and 
38®  north. 

Among  the  meteorological  agencies  of 
the  atmosphere,  its  two  greatest  functions, 
according  to  Lieuten.ant  Maury,  are  to 
distribute  moisture  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  to  temper  the  climate  of, 
different  latitudes.  Having  traveled  ob¬ 
liquely  over  a  large  space  of  the  ocean, 
the  north-east  and  south-east  trade-winds 
are  heavily  laden  with  moisture  when 
they  meet  in  the  belt  of  equatorial  calms. 
The  two  currents  being  thus  brought  into 
collision,  the  air  rises  upwards,  and  expand-  j 
ing  and  cooling  as  it  ascends,  a  portion  | 
of  its  vapor,  thus  condensed,  descends  in 
rains,  w’hich  are  sometimes  so  heavy  and  j 
so  constant,  that,  to  use  the  language  of  j 
old  sailors,  they  “  have  scooped  up  fresh 
w'ater  from  the  surface  of  the  sea.”  The  j 
w'aters  thus  taken  up  in  vapor  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  during  the  collision  of  aerial  cur- 1 
rents,  and  the  cold  which  accompanies 
them,  supplies  the  great  rivers  of  the 
world,  which  conduct  them  to  the  sea,  to 
be  again  raised  by  the  winds  and  breezes 
which  blow  upon  its  surface.  As  the  : 
great  mass  of  the  ocean  lies  in  the  South-  j 
ern  Hemisphere,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
greatest  quantity  of  nuns,  indicated  by  its 
rivers,  falls  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. ' 
In  theNorthem  temperate  zone, the  annual : 
fall  of  rain  is  “  half  as  much  again  ”  as  j 
that  in  the  South  temperate  zone  ;*  and  j 
it  is  well  known  that  the  great  water  j 
courses  of  the  globe,  and  half  the  fresh 
water,  is  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  | 

In  explaining  this  remarkable  fact.  Lieu- 1 
tenant  Maury  states  that,  in  the  late  part 

*  According  to  Johnston’s  Physical  Atlas,  the  an- 1 
nnal  average  in  the  Nortli  is  36  inches,  and  only  26 
in  the  South  temperate  xoae.  \ 


of  the  autumn,  w'inter,  and  early  spring 
of  the  North,  the  sun  is  throwing  an  in¬ 
tense  heat  upon  the  seas  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  and  therefore  raising  a  mass 
of  vapor  into  the  upi>er  regions  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  from  w’hich  it  is  carried  in  an 
upper  current  by  the  south-east  trade- 
winds,  and  set  free  by  condensation  in 
our  northern  W'inter.  When  this  upper 
current  reaches  the  calms  of  Cancer, 
it  becomes  the  surface  wind  from  the 
southward  and  w'estward,  and,  cooling  as 
it  goes  north,  the  process  of  its  condensa¬ 
tion  begins.  Hence  our  author  concludes 
that  our  rivers  are  supplied  with  their 
waters  principally  from  the  trade-wind 
regions,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  sea  water  in  those  regions  contains 
more  salt  than  elsewhere.* 

The  rivers  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
for  similar  reasons,  are  supplied  with  their 
waters  by  the  north-east  trade-winds; 
but  as  the  evaporating  surface — that  is, 
the  area  of  sea  over  which  they  blow — 
contains,  between  the  parallels  of  7®  and 
29®  north,  only  26,000,000  of  square  miles, 
while  the  evaporating  surface  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  is  75,000,000,  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  latter  is 
comparatively  small.  The  mean  annual 
fall  of  rain,  w'hich  is  evaporated  principally 
from  the  seas  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  fve  feet.  If  we  suppose 
it  ail  to  come  from  that  zone,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  waters  of  a  lake  24,000 
miles  long,  3000  miles  broad,  and  1C  feet 
deep  !  and  this  water  is  annually  raised  up 
into  the  sky,  and  brought  down  again  by 


*  Lieutenant  Maury  has  employed  these  views  in 
determining  the  regions  where  no  rain  falls,  tliose 
where  it  should  bo  a  maximum,  and  tliose  where 
the  climate  should  bo  tho  most  equable.  The  rain¬ 
less  regions  aro  on  tho  coast  of  Peru,  and  about  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Western  Coasts  of  Mexico ;  and 
tho  Deserts  of  Africa,  Asia,  North- America,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  arc  almost  rainless.  The  regions  of  greatest 
rains  are  the  abrupt  slopes  of  those  mountaius  which 
the  trade  winds  first  strike  after  having  blown  over 
the  greatest  area  of  the  ocean.  They  occur  in  Pata¬ 
gonia  and  to  the  north  of  Oregon.  The  regions  of 
equable  climates  aro  under  the  Equatorial  calms, 
“  where  the  N.  £.  and  8.  E.  trade-winds  meet  fresh 
fVom  the  ocean,  and  keep  tho  temperature  uniform 
under  a  canoi)y  of  perpetual  clouda"  Our  author 
also  explains  why  there  is  more  rain  on  one  side  of  a 
mountain  than  on  tlio  other.  The  Andes,  for  exam- 
ample,  and  other  mountains  which  lie  athwart  the 
course  of  the  winds,  have  a  dry  and  a  rainy  side,  the 
prevailing  winds  determining  which  is  tho  rainy  and 
which  is  the  dry  side — the  weather  side,  or  that  on 
wliich  the  wind  blows,  being  the  wet,  and  the  lee 
side  the  dry  one. 
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the  exqmsite  though  complex  machinery  of  I  sumption,  anticipate  an  hour  of  sunshine 
the  atmosphere,  “which  never  wears  out '  or  a  day  of  rain. 

nor  breaks  down,  nor  fails  to  doits  work  I  In  his  fourth  chapter,  Lieut.Maury  treats 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way.”  i  of  land  and  sea-breezes,  those  alternate 
In  contemplating  these  wonderful  ar- 1  winds  which  proceed  from  the  sea  by  day, 
rangements,  we  see  why  the  earth  is  and  from  the  land  by  night.  Tliese  breezes 
round — why  its  mass  and  force  of  gravi-  {  have  their  origin  in  the  heating  of  the  land 
ty  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  it  is —  :  by  d.ay,  and  its  cooling  by  the  radiation  of 
why  the  proportion  between  the  land  ;  its  required  heat  during  the  night,  though 
and  water  is  as  w'e  find  it — why  the  exist-  ^  they  are  occasionally  affectea  by  other 
ing  capacity  of  the  atmosphere  for  moist-  i  causes.  Lieut.  Jansen,*  of  the  Dutch 
ure  has  been  adopted  —  and  why  the  ;  Navy,  whose  observations,  couched  in 
mountain  ranges  have  their  present  height, '  language  too  poetical  for  science,  consti- 
al!d  breadth,  and  form,  and  position.  To  |  tute  the  principal  part  of  the  chapter,  is 
understand  these  arrangements,  or  if  be- 1  of  opinion  that  electricity,  rain,  and  other 
yond  our  capacity,  to  be  convinced  of  their  I  causes,  have  an  influence  on  the  regularity 
existence,  is  a  privilege  of  no  ordin.ary  ’  of  tlie  land  breezes ;  and  he  goes  so  far 
kind.  If  there  is  any  part  of  the  economy  as  to  conjecture,  from  very  iiisuflicient 
of  the  m.aterial  world  which  seems  to  be  '  divta,  that  the  moon  is  also  an  agent,  there 
inexplicable  and  without  law,  it  is  the  ;  being,  as  he  avers,  in  several  localities 
weather  with  its  capricious  changes  and  little  land-breeze  at  full  moon,  and  little 
its  ever-varying  and  mysterious  phenom- 1  sea  breeze  at  new  moon, 
ena.  Delayed  with  calms,  or  baffled  with  j  Among  the  means  of  investigating  the 
contrary  winds — tossed  upon  a  tempestu-  j  phenomena  of  the  trade-winds,  our  readers 
ous  sea,  or  dashed  upon  the  cliffs  of  the  i  will  hardly  believe  that  the  microscope 
ocean— deluged  with  a  water-spout,  or  has  been  highly  instrumental.  In  several 
upset  by  an  iceberg — lost  in  a  fog,  or  localities,  showers  of  dust  of  a  brick-red 
struck  by  the  lightning,  the  sea-faring  man  or  cinnamon  color  are  precipitated  in  such 
can  hardly  believe  that  he  is  suffering  quantities,  as  to  cover  the  sails  and  rig- 
under  a  system  of  beneficial  adaptations  |  gings  of  vessels  hundreds  of  miles  from 
necessary  for  his  happiness  and  even  his  j  land.  These  showers  produce  w’hat  the 
existence.  Nor  is  the  landsm.an  less  seamen  calls  “  red-fogs,”  or  “  sirocco,”  or 
skeptical  when  he  is  personally  thwarted  i  “African  dust,”  and  they  have  enabled  the 
in  his  plajis — when  his  crops  are  inundated  '  meteorologist  to  establish  as  a  fact,  w'hat 
or  leveled  with  the  ground — his  forests  !  had  previously  been  the  result  of  theory, 
shattered  or  uprooted — his  tender  frame  [  that  the  north-e.ost  and  south-east  trade 
fevered  with  heat  or  with  cold — and  the  :  winds,  after  meeting  and  rising  up  in  the 
circle  which  he  loves  smitten  with  famine  i  equatorial  calms,  take  their  observed 
or  with  pestilence.  And  yet  he  ought  to  '  paths,  the  south-east  trades  passing  over 
know,  and  if  he  does  not  know,  ho  ought !  into  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  the 
to  learn,  th.at  those  apparent  evils  are  the  [  north-east  trades  into  the  Southern  Ilemi- 
workings  of  that  complex  machine,  with  ;  sphere.  By  examining  the  “  sirocco  or 
its  ])iniou3  of  heat  and  air  and  water, !  African  dust,”  Ehrenberg  found  it  to  con- 
which  feeds  and  sustains  every  living  sist  of  infusorial  animalcules,  and  organisms 
thing  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world. ;  w'hose  habitat  is  not  Africa  but  the  south- 
But  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  compre-  j  east  trade-wdnd  region  of  South- America, 
hend  this  general  truth,  the  philosopher  j  In  the  strikingly  similar  specimens  from 
is  only  beginning  to  understand  some  of;  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  Malta,  Genoa, 
the  simpler  processes  which  are  under  our  ;  Lyons,  and  the  Tyrol,  he  recognized 
daily  onservation  ;  and  we  can  hardly  South- American  forms ;  so  that  they  must 
congratulate  him  on  having  discovered  a  have  been  carried  by  a  perpetual  upper 
sinmo  law  which  regulates  the  w’eather.  current  of  air  from  South- America  to 
While  the  astronomer,  with  his  time-  North-Africa.  The  rain-dust,  which,  ac- 
piece  and  his  telescope,  c.an  predict  and  cording  to  Humboldt,  imparts  a  straw 
exhibit  phenomena  in  the  heavens  invisi-  color  to  the  atmosphere,  is  of  a  brick-red 

ble  to  the  human  eye,  the  most  weather-  - -  - — - - 

wise  sage,  even  with  the  barometer  imd  *  Appendix  to  Lieut.  Maury’s  “  Phydeal 

thermometer  in  his  band,  and  the  wind-  Geography  of  the  Sea,”  translated  from  the  Dutch  by 
gage  in  his  view,  dare  not,  without  pre-  Mrs.  Dr.  Breed  of  Washington. 
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or  yellow-ochre  color  when  collected  in 
parcels.  It  falls  most  frcqaently  in  spring 
or  autumn,  generally  from  thirty  to  sixty 
days  after  the  equinoxes ;  and  in  order  to 
explain  this,  Ehrenberg  supposes  that  a 
“  (lust  cloud  is  held  constantly  swimming 
in  the  atmosphere  by  continuous  currents 
of  air,  and  that  it  lies  in  the  region  of  the 
trade-winds,  and  suffers  partial  and  period¬ 
ical  deviations.”  As  this  dust  is  probably 
taken  up  in  the  dry  and  not  in  the  wet 
season,  Laeut.  Maury  is  disposed  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  comes  from  one  place  in  the 
vernal,  and  from  another  in  the  autumnal 
equinox. 

When  the  opposite  trade-winds  meet  in 
the  equatorial  calms  and  rise  up  together, 
Lieut.  Maury  asks  an  important  question. 
What  makes  them  cross  ?  What  is  the 
power  which  guides  the  northern  trade  to 
the  south,  and  the  southern  to  the  north  ? 
And  he  proceeds  to  answer  it  in  his  »ixlh 
chapter,  On  the  probable  relation  be¬ 
tween  magnetism  and  the  circulation  of 
the  atmosphere.”  The  theory  which  our 
author  here  expounds  is  founded  on  the 
fine  discovery  of  Dr.  Farad  av,  that  oxygen 
gas,  which  forms  one  fiilL  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  map^netic ;  that  its  magne¬ 
tic  fbree  is  diminished  with  heat,  and  that 
the  atmosphere  is  a  magnetic  medium 
ever  varying  in  its  magnetic  power  by  the 
influence  of  natural  circumstances.  From 
theo^,  and  some  observations  by  Passy 
and  Bellot,  he  conceives  that  the  atmo¬ 
spherical  nodes  or  calm  regions,  or  poles 
of  the  wind,*  are  coincident  wdth  the  north 
and  south  magnetic  poles,  and  also  with 
the  poles  of  maximum  cold  discovered  by 
Sir  David  Brewiter;f  and  he  considers 
that  there  is  such  a  physical  connection 
among  these  thn  e  poles  as  to  indicate  a 
corresponding  reU.tion  between  magnetism 
and  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere. 
“  So  wide,”  says  he,  “  is  the  field  of  specu¬ 
lation  presented  by  these  discoveries,  that 
we  may,  in  some  respects,  regard  this 
great  globe  itself^  with  its  ‘  cusps,’  and 
spiral  wires  of  air,  earth,  and  water,  as  an 


*  Professor  Coffin  has  been  lod,  by  numerous  ob¬ 
servations,  to  place  bis  “meteorological  pole,”  or 
pole  of  the  winds,  in  Lat.  lOi”  North  and  Long. 
105"  West,  ccwdding  nearlj  with  the  pole  of  maxi¬ 
mum  cold.  See  “^ithsonian  Contributions  to 
Knowledge,"  voL  vi,  p.  854. 

f  See  “  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,”  Art.  "  Polar 
Regions,"  by  Dr.  Swresby,  vol  xviL,  p.  15;  and 
“  Encyclopaedia  Britannioa,”  Seventh  Edition,  Art 
<*  Ma^etism,”  voL  ziiL,  p.  695. 
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immense  pile  and  helix,  which  being  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  natural  batteries  in  the  sea 
and  atmosphere  of  the  tropics,  excites  in 
turn  its  oxygen,  and  imparts  to  atmo- 
sphericarmatler  the  properties  of  magnet¬ 
ism.”  “  With  these  lights,”  he  continues, 
“  we  see  why  air^  whi^  /las  completed  its 
circuit  to  the  whirl  about  the  Antarctic  re- 
yions,  should  then^  according  to  the  laws 
of  magnetism^  he  repelled  from  the  sout/i 
and  attracted  by  the  opposite  ptole  towards 
the  north."  Although  we  have  endeavor¬ 
ed,  in  a  very  brief  space,  to  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  our  author’s  ar^- 
ment  in  favor  of  a  relation  between  the 
magnetism  of  oxygen  (not  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth)  and  the  circulation  of  the 
atmosphere,  we  can  not  admit  that  it  is 
either  consistent  with  fact  or  sound  in 
theory.  Whatever  it  be  which  consti¬ 
tutes  “  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,”  we 
must  look  to  it  as  the  origin  and  regulator 
of  any  magnetic  action  which  may  be  found 
to  exist  upon  the  currents  iu  our  atmo¬ 
sphere.* 

From  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere 
our  author  passes  to  the  currents  of  the 
sea,  and  he  sets  out  with  the  assumption, 
“  that  from  whatever  part  of  the  ocean  a 
current  is  found  to  run  to  the  same  part, 
a  current  of  equal  volume  is  found  to 
return.”  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  ocean 
currents  run,  like  our  rivers,  from  a  higher 
to  a  low^er  level.  While  some  run  on  a 
level,  others,  like  the  Gulf  Stream,  actual¬ 
ly  run  up  hill.  The  currents  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  into  the  lied  Sea,  run 
domi  hill.  In  order  to  explain  this,  in  the 
case  of  the  lied  Sea,  the  surface  of  which 
is  an  inclined  plane.  Lieutenant  Maury 
supposes  its  channel  to  be  dry,  smooth, 


•  In  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  crossing  of  the 
air  in  the  Equatorial  Calm  Belts,  lieutenant  Maury 
adduces  the  fact,  stated  by  Lieutenant  Jansen  and 
Dr.  Moffat,  that  ozone  is  most  abundant  iu  the  North¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  in  winds  that  hare  Southing  in 
them,  and  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  in  winds  that 
have  Northing  in  them;  and,  supposing  that  this 
remarkable  substance  is  the  production  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  be  presumes  that  it  may  be  generated 
“  among  Uie  detonations  and  clouds  and  rains  of  the 
Equatorial  Calms.”  If  this  be  its  origin,  he  then 
asks,  how  it  “  can  cross  the  trade-wind  regions  ex¬ 
cept  with  the  upper  currents  ?”  We  oan  not  answer 
this  and  other  analogous  questions  which  he  very 
ingeniously  puts ;  but,  with  all  the  respect  which  we 
have  for  the  opinions  and  reasonings  of  our  autlior,  we 
are  led  rather  to  question  than  to  maintain  the  doc¬ 
trine  which  he  advocates,  when  it  requires  such  argu¬ 
ments  to  support  it. 
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and  level,  and  that  a  wave  ten  feet  high  ;  Seas,  “  flows  into  the  Pacific,  like  another 
flows  through  the  Straits  of  Bahelmaiideb  ■  Gulf  Stream,  between  the  Philippines  and 
up  the  channel  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  '  the  shores  of  Asia,”  towards  the  Aleutian 
a  day,  for  fitly  days,  losing  half-an-inch  i  Islands,  tempering  climates,  and  losing 
daily  by  evaporation.  In  this  case  it  is  itself  on  its  way  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
obvious  that,  at  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  day,  America. 

the  wave  will  be  twenty-five  inches  lower  ,  After  treating  of  the  currents  in  the 
th.m  it  was  on  the  day  it  began  to  flow,  j  Pacific,  of  Humboldt’s  current  on  the 
The  surface  of  the  sea  consequently  be-  !  coast  of  Peru,  of  under-currents  and  the 
comes  an  inclined  plane  by  evaporation,  currents  hi  the  Atlantic,  Lieutenant  Mau- 
Tlie  salt  water,  therefore,  grows  salter  and  ry  proceeds  to  discuss  the  very  iuterest- 
heavier;  and  as  the  lighter  water  at  the  ,  ing  subject  of  “The  open  sea  in  the  Arc- 
Straits  can  not  balance  the  colder,  salter,  |  tic  Ocean.”  Hr.  Scoresby  informs  us 
and  heavier  W'ater  at  the  Isthinns,  the  lat-  that  whales  have  been  caught  near  Beh- 
ter  must  run  out  as  an  under-current,  ring’s  Straits  with  harpoons  in  them  be- 
otherwise  it  W'ould  “  abstract  all  the  '  longing  to  ships  known  to  cruise  in  Baf- 
water  from  the  ocean  to  make  the  Ued  fin’s  Bay  ;  and  as  it  has  been  ascertained 
Sea  brine,”  and  ultimately  a  mass  of  solid  that  these  w'halcs  could  not  have  passed 
salt.  j  round  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good 

It  has  been  long  ago  ascertained,  that  I  Hope,  it  follows  that  they  must  have  tra- 
while  there  is  a  surface  current  from  the  veled  in  ojieu  water  through  the  Arctic 
Atlantic  always  running  into  the  Mediter-  ;  Sea.  As  an  additional  argument  for  an 
ranean,  there  is  an  outward  under-current  i  open  sea  near  the  Pole,  our  author  men- 
running  into  the  Atlantic,  and  charged  tions  the  existence  of  a  warm  under-cur- 
with  the  additional  salt  produced  by  i  rent  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Arctic 
evaporation  from  the  inland  sea.  This  .  Ocean  through  Davis’s  Straits,  and  he 
opinion  of  our  author  has  been  contro-  adds  the  opinions  of  Lieutenant  He  Haven, 
verted  by  Admiral  Smyth  and  Sir  Charles  !  Captain  Penny,  and  Dr.  Kane,*  who 
Lyell,  from  the  fact  that  water  taken  fifty  |  found  an  open  sea  in  very  high  latitudes, 
miles  within  the  Straits,  from  a  depth  of  Important  as  these  arguments  are,  the 
4020  feet,  was  found  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  .  existence  of  an  open  sea  at  the  North  Pole 
be  four  times  salter  than  common  sea  '  itself  may  be  inferred  from  the  existence 
water,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  |  of  two  poles  of  maximum  cold  surrounded 
greatest  depth  of  water  at  the  Straits  is  ^  by  isothermal  lines  indicating  increasing 
1320  feet.  Hence  they  conclude  that  temperatures  as  we  approach  the  Pole 
water,  lying  at  depths  greater  than  1320  ^  along  the  cold  meridians  which  pass 
feet,  can  never  flow  out  into  the  Atlantic  through  the  poles  of  cold,  and  the  pole  of 
over  the  submarine  barrier  at  the  Straits,  revolution. 

Lieut.  Maury  is  at  much  pains  to  refute  j  The  influence  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea 
this  apparently  formidable  objection  to  his  on  the  equilibrium  of  its  waters  is  the 
theory,  but  he  required  only  to  refer  to  j  subject  of  Lieutenant  Maury’s  ninth  chap- 
the  beautiful  experimeutsofVenturi  on  the  !  ter.  We  have  already  seen  that,  owing 
lateral  communication  of  motion  in  fluids  i  to  evaporation  from  its  surface,  which  in- 
from  which  it  is  proved  that  a  current  creases  the  saltness  of  the  sea  in  certain 
of  pure  water  passing  over  a  deep  pool  of  >  j>laces,  and  to  the  introduction  of  large 
ink,  or  any  other  fluid  colored  on  purpose,  i  rivers  of  fresh  abater,  and  heavy  falls  of 
w'ould  soon  empty  the  pool,  and  replace  i  rain,  which  diminishes  its  saltness  in 
the  ink  or  colored  fluid  with  the  pure  '  others,  it  must  have  various  degrees  of 
water  of  the  current.  Hence  it  is  mani-  i  saltness  in  different  localities.  The  cur- 
fest  that  the  brine  or  very  salt  water  .  rents,  however,  which  we  have  described 
which  may  occupy  the  depths  or  cavities  !  as  in  the  waters  which  have  different  de- 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  must  be  carried  '  grees  of  saltness,  produce  sea  water  of  a 
out  into  the  Atlantic.  Owing  to  the  high  '  uniform  degree  of  saltness  ;  so  that  “  the 
temperature  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  large  constituents  of  sea  w'ater  are,  generally 
currents  of  warm  W’ater  have  their  origin  >  speaking,  as  constant  in  their  proportions 
there.  One  of  these  is  the  Mozambique  ^  as  are  the  components  of  the  atmosphere.” 
or  Lagullas  current.  Another,  escaping  :  In  order  to  explain  wdiy  the  sea  is  salt  and 

through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  join-  j - - - 

ed  by  others  from  the  Java  and  China  |  *  See  this  Journal,  vol  zxvi.,  pp.  228,  229,  236. 
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not  fresh,  Lieutenant  Maury  suggests  that 
one  of  its  purjwses  “  was  to  impart  to  its 
waters  the  forces  and  jwwers  necessary  to 
make  their  circulation  as  complete,”  and 
“  as  perfect  as  is  that  of  the  atmosphere 
or  blood.”  In  support  of  liis  opinion,  that 
the  sea  has  a  system  of  circulation  for  its 
waters,  our  author  refers  to  the  coral 
islands,  reefs,  beds,  and  atolls  of  the  Paci¬ 
fic,  built  up  with  materials  quarried,  as 
he  expresses  it,  by  a  certain  kind  of  insect 
from  sea  water, which  contains  3^  per  cent 
of  solid  matter  supplied  by  rivers,  in  the 
form  of  common  salt,  sulphate  and  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  potash, 
and  iron.  If  fresh  supplies  of  these  mate¬ 
rials  were  not  obtained  by  currents,  the 
little  creatures  that  build  the  coral  rocks 
w’ould  perish  for  want  of  food  before  their 
work  w'as  finished. 

Did  the  sea  consist  of  fresh  water,  a 
feeble  system  of  circulation  would  bo 
produced  by  heat  and  evaporation  alone,  ; 
excluding  the  influence  of  the  winds.  ' 
Surface  currents  of  warm  and  light  water  ' 
would  pass  from  the  Equator  to  the  Pole,  | 
and  another  set  of  under-currents,  of ! 
cooler,  dense,  and  heavy  water,  would  I 

Eass  from  the  Poles  towards  the  Equator. 

•lit  if  the  sea  consisted  of  salt  water, 
which  contracts  as  its  temperature  is  low¬ 
ered  till  it  reaches  28°,  a  new  force  is 
called  into  play.  Evaporation  in  the  trade- 
wind  region  lowers  the  sea  level,  and  in¬ 
creases  the  saltness  of  the  sea.  The  water 
thus  heavier  sinks,  while  the  lighter  water 
rises,  producing  a  vertical  circulation. 
The  raised  vapor,  carried  by  the  currents 
of  air  to  colder  regions,  gives  to  the  ocean  I 
more  fresh  water  as  rain,  or  snow,  than  it  | 
returns  to  the  atmosphere  as  vapor.  The 
sea  level  is  thus  raised,  and  being  depressed 
in  the  evaporating  regions,  a  system  of  I 
surface  currents,  moved  by  gravity  alone,  I 
P^es  from  the  Poles  towards  the ! 
Equator. 

If  the  sea  had  not  been  salt  from  “  the 
beginning,”  there  would  have  been  none 
of  the  sea-shells  that  cover  the  top  of  the 
Andes,  or  those  infusorial  deposits  which 
astonish  ns  by  their  magnitude  and  extent, 
and  none  of  the  coral  islands  which  adorn 
the  Pacific.  When  the  rains  dissolve  the 
salts  of  the  earth,  and  the  rivers  carry 
them  to  the  sea,  the  marine  insects  elab^ 
rate  them  into  pearls,  shells,  and  corals ; 
and  while  they  are  preserving  the  purity 
of  the  sea,  they  assist  in  the  regulation  of 


I  climates  in  parts  of  the  earth  far  removed 
I  from  the  sjiots  where  they  dwell. 

'  Without  entering  into  the  question, 
whence  does  the  sea  derive  its  saltness  — 
whether,  according  to  Darwin,  from  the 
washings  of  rains  and  rivers,  or,  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Manry  believes,  from  the  Al¬ 
mighty’s  fiat  on  the  morning  of  the  crea¬ 
tion — it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  quan- 
,  tity  of  solid  matter,  in  the  form  of  salts, 
which  the  sea  holds  in  solution.  Taking 
the  average  depth  of  the  ocean  at  two 
miles,  and  its  average  aaline  strength  at 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  its  salt  would 
I  cower,  to  the  thiekneee  of  one  mile^  an  area 
of  seven  miUiofis  of  square  tniles,  all  of 
which  passes  into  the  interstices  of  sea 
water  without  increasing  its  bulk. 

In  a  short  chapter  on  “The  E<iuatorial 
Cloud  Ring,”  illustrated  by  his  “  I)iagram 
of  the  Winds,”  we  have  the  terraqueous 
globe  divided  into  nine  portions. 

1.  The  Equatorial  Cloud  Ring,  or  the 
Belt  of  Equatorial  Calms  and  Rains,  or 
the  Equatorial  '■'^Doldrums  ”  of  the  sailor 
— a  word  which  we  hope  will  escape  from 
future  treatises  on  the  sea. 

2.  The  North-East  Trade-Winds. 

3.  The  Calm  Belt  of  Cancer  —  the 
“  Horse  Latitudes  ”  of  the  8.ailor. 

4.  The  prevailing  winds  from  the  Equa¬ 
tor  towards  the  North  Pole. 

6.  The  North  Polar  Calms. 

6.  The  Sosith-East  Trade-Winds. 

7.  The  Calm  Belt  of  Capricorn.- 

8.  The  prevailing  winds  from  the  Equa¬ 
tor  towards  the  South  Pole. 

9.  The  South  Polar  Calms. 

The  Equatorial  Calm  Belt  is  not  only 
the  region  of  calms  and  baffling  winds, 
but  also  of  rains  and  clouds  ;  and  under 
its  dense,  close,  and  sultry  atmosphere, 
the  Australian  emigrants  find  it  a  “  fright¬ 
ful  graveyard  ”  for  children  and  delicate 
passengers.  Under  this  cloud  ring,  which 
encircles  the  earth,  the  thermometer  and 
biirometer  stand  lower  than  in  the  clear 
weather  on  either  side  of  it.  In  the  par¬ 
allels  over  which  it  hangs,  it  promotes  the 
precipitation  of  rain  at  certain  periods ; 
and  “  by  traveling  with  the  calm  belt  of 
the  Equator  to  the  north  or  south,  it 
shifts  the  surface  from  which  the  heating 
rays  of  the  sun  are  to  be  excluded,  an^ 
gives  a  tone  to  the  atmospherical  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  w'orld,  and  a  vigor  to  its  vege¬ 
tation.”  When  it  ha.s  thus  left  the  Equa¬ 
tor,  the  rays  of  a  vertical  “  torrid  sun  ” 
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scorch  the  earth.  Plants  wither.  Ani- 1  tion  or  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  basin, 
inals  die.  The  mitigating  cloud  ring  re- '  and  that  the  upheaval  of  mountain  ranges 
turns,  and  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  are  {  and  continents  across  the  course  of  the 
no  longer  received  on  the  surface  of  the  !  winds  has,  by  means  of  the  winds  pro¬ 
earth,  but  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  i  duoed  u(x>n  inland  lakes,  the  eflect  which 
cloud  belt.  Under  this  heating  influence  i  would  be  occasioned  by  a  greater  or  less 
the  clouds  “  melt  away  and  become  invis- 1  amount  of  moisture, 
ible  the  sun’s  rays  dissolving  one  set  ofj  As  an  example  of  drainage  that  has 
elevations,  and  creating  another  set  of  de-  i  been  cut  otf,  and  an  illustration  of  the 
j)ressions.  Were  this  cloud  ring  luminous, '  process  by  which  precipitation  and  evapor- 
and  seen  from  one  of  the  planets,  it  W’ould,  i  ation  are  equalized,  our  author  takes  the 
according  to  Lieut.  Maury,  resemble  the  i  case  of  the  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  the  basin  of 
King  of  Saturn,  the  side  which  is  opposite  I  which  is  now  salting  up,  and  from  which 
us  appearing  “jagged,  rough,  and  un- 1  there  is  said  to  be  the  appearance  of  an 
oven and  it  would  seem  to  have  a  mo-  old  channel  which  once  conducted  its 
tion  contrary  to  that  of  the  earth.  j  waters  to  the  sea.  If  such  a  river  existed. 

In  exploring  the  physical  geography  of  some  cause  must  have  oi)erated  to  stop 
the  sea,  our  author  accompanies  the  geo-  ■  the  supply  of  moisture,  the  excess  of  which 
legist  “  far  away  from  the  sea-shore  ”  to  ;  was  carried  olf  by  the  river.  Our  author 
study  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  '  conceives  that  if  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
inland  basins  of  the  earth,  the  Dead  Sea,  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  lake,  now 
the  Caspian,  the  Lake  of  Aral,  etc.,  which  |  stand  higher  than  they  formerly  did,  and 
have  no  sea  drainage,  and  he  pro|)oses  to  ,  if  the  winds  u’hich  fed  the  Salt  Lake  val- 
explain  their  present  condition  by  what  he  ,  ley  with  moisture  had  to  pass  over  the 
calls  “  the  geological  agency  of  the  winds.”  '  mountains,  a  less  quantity  of  vapor  would 
The  Dead  Sea,  the  most  interesting  of  1  be  earned  across  them  than  when  the  sum- 
these  basins,  is  1500  feet  beneath  the  gen- 1  rait  of  the  range  was  lower  and  warmer, 
eral  sea  level  of  the  earth.  The  geologist  ^  In  like  manner,  our  author  supposes  that 
refers  this  remarkable  depression  to  forces  ,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  great  inland  basins 
of  elevation  or  subsidence  which  have  re- ,  of  Asia,  may  have  been  deprived  of  the 
sided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  basin ;  but !  vapor  which  they  once  received  when 
Lieut.  Maury  supposes,  and  endeavors  to  j  they  were  emptied  by  rivers  into  the  sea, 
show,  that  these  forces  have  come  from  .  by  the  elevation  of  the  South-American 
the  sea  in  the  other  hemisphere,  through  !  continent,  and  the  upheaval  of  its  mount- 
the  agency  of  the  winds,  lie  supposes  ,  ains.  The  elevation  of  the  Andes  has 
that  the  amount  of  precipitation  (of  rain,  j  thus  made  Western  Peru  a  rainless  coun- 
snow,  dew,  etc.)  upon  the  water-shed  of ;  try,  and  Atacama  a  desert,  by  stopping 
the  Dead  Sea,  etc.,  was,  at  some  former  )  the  vapors  of  the  ocean  which  fed  them 
period  greater  than  its  present  annual  j  with  moisture ;  and  in  the  opinion  of 
amount  of  evaporation,  and  ho  asks,  from  Lieutenant  Maury,  who  adduces  various 
what  part  of  the  sea  did  that  excess  of  ingenious  arguments  in  support  of  it,  it  is 
vapor  come?  and  what  has  cut  off*  that  the  influence  of  the  same  range  that  has 
supply,  since  the  amount  of  evaporation  is  i  depressed  the  waters  of  the  inland  basins 
equal  to  that  of  precipitation,  and  the  1  of  Asia.  According  to  geological  specu- 
level  of  this  and  other  rock  seas  is  .as  per-  lations,  the  upheaval  of  one  continent  is 
manent  as  that  of  the  ocean  ?  If  the  '  supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  the  de- 
Dead  Se.a  formerly  sent  a  river  to  the  pression  of  another,  as  exhibited  in  the 
ocean,  it  would  carry  off  the  exce.s8  of '  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  and  therefore,  if  wo 
precipitation  over  the  vapor  raised,  and  '  adopt  the  views  of  our  author,  wo  must 
carried  away  by  the  w’inds.  According  take  it  for  granted  that  no  continent  w'as 
to  our  author,  “  the  salt-beds,  the  water- :  depressed  to  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea 
marks,  the  geological  formations,  and  when  iSouth-America  rose  from  the  ocean, 
other  facts  traced  upon  the  tablets  of  the  If  the  winds  have  the  geologic.al  agencies 
rocks,  indicate  plainly  that  the  Dead  Sea  '  now  ascribed  to  them,  our  author  conceives 
and  the  Caspian  had  upon  them  in  former  that  they  may  instruct  us  in  the  chrono- 
periods  more  abundant  r.ains  th.an  they  |  logy  of  geological  events  wdiich  h.ave  taken 
now  have;”  and  he  is  of  opinion  th.Ht  the  jilace  in  different  hemispheres,  “telling  us 
supply  has  not  been  cut  off  by  the  eleva-  j  which  bo  the  older — the  Andes  watching 
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the  stirs  with  their  hoary  heads,  or  the 
Dead  Sea  sleefung  upon  its  ancient  beds 
of  crystal  salt.” 

The  “Depths  of  the  Ocean,”  whether 
they  underlie  the  pure  azure  of  the  Indian 
seas,  or  the  troubled  current  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  or  the  tangled  sea-weeds  which 
mat  the  Sargasso  Sea,  have  a  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  to  the  naturalist.  While  the  land 
is  the  abode  of  vegetable,  the  sea  is  the 
home  of  animal  life.  In  the  sea  bottoms, 
indeed,  of  the  temperate  zones,  vegetation 
is  peculiarly  luxuriant;  but  in  the  tropical 
oceans  the  grandeur  and  abundance  of 
marine  life  is  more  prominent  still. 
“Whatever  is  beautiful,  wondrous,  and 
uncommon  in  the  great  classes  of  fish  and 
cchinoderms,  jelly-fishes  and  polypes,  and 
molluscs  of  every  kind,  is  crowded  into 
the  warm  and  crystal  waters  of  the  tro¬ 
pical  ooean — rests  in  the  white  sands, 
clothes  the  rough  cliffs,  clings  where  the 
room  is  already  occupied,  like  a  parasite, 
upon  the  first  comers,  or  swims  through 
the  shallows  and  depths  of  the  element^ 
while  the  mass  of  the  vegetation  is  of  a 
fiir  inferior  magnitude.”*  On  land,  the 
.animal  kingdom  is  more  widely  diffused 
than  the  vegetable;  but  the  Arctic  seas 
swarm  with  w’hales,  seals,  sea-birds,  fishes, 
and  countless  numbers  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals,  even  where  the  ice  has  obliterated 
every  trace  of  vegetation.  As  we  de¬ 
scend,  too,  from  the  surface,  vegetable 
life  disappears  much  sooner  than  animal ; 
and  from  its  hollows,  which  no  ray  illumes, 
the  sounding  lead  attests  the  abundance 
of  living  infusoria. 

While  almost  every  comer  of  the  land 
had  been  visited  and  explored  by  man, 
the  bottom  of  what  the  sailors  call  blue 
water  was  utterly  unknown  to  us.  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  and  Dutch  navigators  had 
attempted  to  fathom  the  deep  sea,  but 
their  methods  could  not  be  relied  upon 
beyond  deptlis  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
feet ;  and  even  after  great  improvements 
had  been  made  on  the  sounding  apparatus 
in  the  United  States,  it  w'as  found  that 
under-currents  prevented  the  lead  from 
reaching  the  bottom,  by  carrying  it  out 
in  the  direction  of  the  current.  That  this 
was  the  case,  was  proved  by  direct  ex¬ 
periment.  Lieutenant  W alsh,  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  with  an  iron  wire  sonnding-line 
elwen  miles  long,  could  not  find  the  bot- 


*  Sdileidea’s  '*  Lectures,  ”  P-  ^3,  quoted  bj  lieui 
Msur^. 


tom  at  84,000  feet.  Lieutenant  Berry¬ 
man  failed  also  in  mid  ocean”  with  a 
line  39,000  feet  in  length ;  and  Lieutenant 
Parker,  in  the  same  region,  ran  out  a  line 
50,000  feet  long  without  reaching  the 
bottom.  In  order  to  solve  the  interest¬ 
ing  problem  of  the  sea’s  depth,  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  authorized  the 
employment  of  three  public  ve.ssel8 ;  and, 
after  the  investigations  were  completed, 
the  following  plan  was  adopted :  Every 
vessel  that  desires  it  is  furnished  with  a 
quantity  of  sounding  twine,  (600  feet  to 
the  pound,)  marked  at  every  length  of 
600  fathoms,  and  wound  on  reels  of  10,000 
fathoms  each.  One  end  of  the  twine  is 
attached  to  a  cannon  ball  of  32  or  68lbs., 
as  a  plummet,  which  is  to  be  thrown  over¬ 
board  from  a  boat,  (not  from  the  ship,) 
and  suftered  to  uncoil  the  twine  as  fist  as 
it  will.  When  the  ball  reaches  the  bot¬ 
tom,  it  is  detached,  and  of  course  lost. 
By  measuring  the  quantity  of  twine  left 
on  the  reel,  and  subtracting  it  from  the 
whole  length,  we  have  the  required 
depths  of  the  sea,  “  at  the  expense  of  one 
cannon  ball  and  a  few  pounds  of  common 
twine.” 

In  carrying  out  a  system  of  deep-sea 
soundings,  it  was  the  practice  to  record 
the  time  taken  by  every  hundred  fathoms 
to  bo  uncoiled  from  the  reel — a  reel  of 
the  same  size  and  “  make,”  and  sinker  or 
cannon  ball  of  the  same  shape  and  weight, 
being  always  used.  By  this  means  the 
following  law  of  descent  was  established : 

• 

Average  Time  of  descent  Number  of  Feet  desoendod. 

2  min.  21  sec.  2,400  to  3,000 

3  “  26  “  6,000  “  6,600 

4  “  29  “  10,800  “  11,400 

As  the  under-currents  in  the  ocean  would 
sweep  the  line  out  horizontally  at  an  uni¬ 
form  rate,  while  the  cannon  ball  w'ould 
drag  it  down  at  a  decreasing  rate  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  preceding  law’,  the  observer 
W’as  able  to  discover  w’hen  the  line  was 
carried  out  by  the  influence  of  the.  current 
or  drift  alone,  and  thus  to  determine  the 
true  depths  at  which  experiments  were 
made.  In  this  way  it  was  placed  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  the  depth  of  the  sea  was  not 
so  great  as  it  had  been  found  to  be  by  the 
imperfect  methods  formerly  employed, 
and  that  the  greatest  depths  which  had 
been  reached  were  in  tlie  North- Atlantic 
Ooean,  and  did  not  exceed  25,000  feet,  or 
four  mile*  and  three  quarter*.  The  deep¬ 
est  place  in  the  ocean  is  considered  by 
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Lient.  Maury  to  be  between  the  parallels 
of  85*  and  40“  of  north  latitude,  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  south  of  the  Grand  Banks  of 
Newfoundland. 

.Ha\'ing  thus  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  an  additional  contriv¬ 
ance  w’as  required  to  bring  up  specimens 
of  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed, 
This  was  accomplished  by  Mr.  Brooke,  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  by  means  of  his  “Deep 
Sea  Sounding  Apparatus.”  At  the  end 
of  the  tubular  iron  rod  which  passes 
through  the  cannon  ball  sinker,  is  placed 
a  cup  containing  a  little  soap  or  tallow, 
called  arming^  to  which  the  specimens  of 
the  sea-bottom  adhere,  and  are  brought  up, 
after  the  ball  has  been  detached  from  the 
rod.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  obtained  from  depths  of 
more  than  three  miles — some  from  the 
Coral  Sea  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
some  from  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 

Among  the  sea  basins  of  the  ocean,  that 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  most  frequented,  has  ' 
a  peculiar  interest,  and  is  the  subject  of  a 
long  and  interesting  chapter  in  the  j 
“  Geography  of  the  Sea.”  Lieut.  Maury 
has  given  us  an  orographic  projection  of 
its  bottom,  in  which  the  soundings  are 
represented  by  four  different  degrees  of 
shade.  The  darkest,  which  is  nearest  the 
shore  line,  indicating  depths  less  than 
6000  feet;  the  next,  those  less  than  12,000 
feet;  the  third,  those  less  than  18,000  feet; 
and  the  fourth,  or  lightest,  tliose  not 
greater  than  24,000  feet.  From  the  blank 
space  north  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Grand 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  very  deep  w.ater  ' 
has  been  reported.  The  deepest  part  is 
probably  between  the  Bermuda  Isles  and 
the  Grand  Banks.  In  another  plate  Lieut. 
Maury  has  given  a  vertical  section  of  the 
Atlantic,  showing  the  contrasts  of  its  bot¬ 
tom  with  the  sea-level  in  a  line  from 
Mexico,  across  Yucatan,  Cuba,  San  Do¬ 
mingo,  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  to 
a  point  in  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
parallel  of  16“  of  north  latitude.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  system  of  deep-sea  sound¬ 
ing  has  been  recently  impressed  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  many  proofs  constantly  presenting 
themselves,  that  there  is  no  branch  of 
physical  knowledge  which  will  not  sooner 
or  later  find  a  practical  and  social  applica¬ 
tion.  In  the  soundings  of  the  North- 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  bold  engineer  who 
has  fiiith  in  the  resources  of  science,  has 
seen  the  practicability  of  laying  a  cable 


across  its  bottom,  from  Cape  Clear  in 
Ireland,  to  Cape  Race  in  Newfoundland, 
a  distance  of  one  thousand  si*  hundred 
and  forty  miles!  Between  these  capes 
there  is  a  remarkable  steppe  or  ridge, 
already  known  as  the  Telegraphic  Plateau, 
above  which  there  is  not  more  than  10,000 
or  12,000  feet,  or  two  miles  of  water.  A 
company  of  enterprising  and  wealthy  in¬ 
dividuals  has  already  been  orgwized  to 
carry  a  submarine  cable  across  this  plateau, 
and  they  have  made  a  contract  with  a  party 
in  England  to  deliver  to  them  in  J une,  1 858, 
a  telegraphic  cable  of  the  reqjuired  len^h ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  their 
first  attempt,  we  can  not  doubt  that  it 
will  bo  ultimately  successful 

In  connection  with  this  elevated  ridge 
across  the  Atlantic,  there  is  a  ridge  on 
the  land  “which  runs  nearly,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  around  the  earth.”  Leaving 
America  between  45“  and  50“  N.,  it  in¬ 
cludes  Great  Britain,  separates  the  drain¬ 
age  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  the  drain¬ 
age  south  w'ards,  and  forms  a  chain  of 
steppes  and  mountains  extending  across 
the  continent  of  Asia,  and  disappearing  in 
the  Pacific.  It  was  in  the  subaqueous 
part  of  the  ridge  that  Brooke’s  sounding 
apparatus  brought  up  calcareous  shells  of 
the  Forarainiferaa,  while  in  the  Coral  Sea 
tlie  silioious  infusoria  and  the  Polytha- 
lamia  were  obtained ;  and  more  recently 
Lieutenant  Berryman  has  found  obsidian, 
pumice,  etc.,  forming  a  line  of  volcanic 
cinders  a  thousand  miles  long,  and 
stretcliing  wholly  across  the  Gulf  Stream 
where  the  submarine  cable  is  to  be  laid. 
Lieutenant  Maury  and  others  have  found 
it  difficult  to  determine  the  source  of 
these  volcanic  materi.als.  Occupying  a 
line  so  extended,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  submarine  volcanoes 
were  situated  in  or  near  the  place 
where  their  products  have  been  found. 
The  specimens  of  animalcnlar  life  obtained 
from  various  seas  place  it  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  a  vast  ceme- 
tary  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  infusoria ;  and  the  unabraded 
appearance  of  these  shells,  and  the  almost 
total  absence  of  any  sand  or  other  matter, 
seems  to  show  that  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  sea  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  repose. 

Although  our  author,  in  his  chapters  on 
the  Atmosphere,  and  on  Land  and  Sea 
Bree*e8,has  treated  generally  of  the  Trade 
Winds,  etc.,  and  the  Calm  Belts  which 
limit  them,  he  devotes  a  long  and  valua- 
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ble  chapter  to  their  more  particular  con- 
sidenition,  and  their  connection  with  the 
monsoons  and  other  winds  which  prevail  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe.  The  results 
at  which  he  has  arrived  are  exhibited  in 
a  Chart  of  the  Winds  and  their  routes 
in  every  part  of  the  ocean — the  North- 
East  Trades — the  South-East  Trades — the 
South-East  and  South-West  Monsoons — 
the  North-East  and  South-West  Mon¬ 
soons — the  prevailing  Westerly  Winds, 
and  the  routes  and  averse  passage  of 
ships  (in  djiys)  bound  to  different  iK)rts 
in  the  Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  The  Monsoons  are  those  winds 
which  blow  during  one  half  of  the  year 
from  one  direction,  and  during  the  other 
half  from  nearly  an  opposite  direction. 
TTiese  winds  are  generally  formed  from 
trade-wfinds.  When  “  a  trade-wind  is 
turned  from  its  regular  course,  from  one 
quadrant  to  another,  or  drawn  in  by  over¬ 
heated  districts,  it  is  regarded  as  a  mon¬ 
soon.”  When  the  monsoons  have  blown 
for  five  months,  and  become  settled,  both 
they  and  the  trade-winds  which  they  re¬ 
place  are  called  monsoons.  M.  Dove  con¬ 
siders  the  S.  W.  monsoon  as  the  S.  E. 
trade-wind ;  and  Lieutenant  Jansen,  that 
the  N.W.  monsoon  is  a  similar  deflection 
of  the  N.E.  trade-wind.  The  monsoons 
are  produced  by  the  over-heated  regions 
in  Africa,  Asia,  and  America ;  and  their 
occurrence  maj'’  always  be  known  from 
the  time  when  it  is  the  hottest  season  in 
these  localities. 

The  phenomena  called  the  Changing 
of  the  Monsoons,  is  beautifully  described 
by  Lieutenant  Jansen,  and  quoted  by  our 
author.  Gusts  of  wind  arise,  and  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  calms.  Thunder-storms  occur 
day  and  night.  Water-spouts,  often  200 
yards  high  and  20  feet  wide,  but  some¬ 
times  700  yards  high  and  50  yards  wide, 
are  formed  by  clouds  descending  in  a  tun¬ 
nel  form,  and  appearing  to  lap  the  water 
with  their  black  mouths.  When  the  wind 
j»revent8  their  formation,  wind  or  air- 
spouts,  more  dangerous  than  water-spouts, 
snoot  up  like  an  arrow,  and  the  sea  makes 
vain  attempts  to  keep  them  back.  Lashed 
into  fury,  the  sea  marks  with  foam  the 
path  of  the  conflicting  elements,  and  roars 
with  the  noise  of  its  water-spouts.* 

*  Lieutonant  Jansen  has  obsonred  a  current  in  the 
air  as  remarkable  as  Uiat  of  tlie  Gulf  Slrcam  in  tho 
aea.  Tliis  atmospherical  gulf  stream,  as  Lieutenant 
Maury  calls  it,  is  in  tlie  south-east  trade-winds  of  the 


The  climates  of  tho  sea,  discussed  in 
Lieutenant  Maury’s  fifteenth  chapter,  dif¬ 
fer  greatly  from  those  of  the  land.  At 
sea,  March  is  the  coldest  and  September 
the  warmest  month ;  whereas,  on  land, 
February  is  the  coldest,  and  August  the 
warmest.  The  re.ason  of  this  is  obvious. 
After  winter,  the  solid  dry  land  receives 
more  heat  from  the  sun  in  the  day  than  it 
radiates  at  night,  and  hence  it  accumulates 
till  it  reaches  its  maximum  in  August.  It 
is  otherwise,  however,  with  the  sea.  In 
it  the  surplus  of  summer  heo  t  is  stored  up 
to  alleviate  the  severity  of  wnntcr,  and  its 
waters  increase  in  warmth  for  a  month 
after  the  solid  earth  has  begun  to  cool. 
On  aeftount  of  the  great  quantity  of  sea- 
surface  raised  to  a  high  temperature  on 
the  north  side  of  the  I^uator,  compared 
with  that  on  the  south  side,  the  summer 
in  the  Northern  is  hotter  than  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  In  the  Atlantic 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  case ;  but  in  the 
Pacific  observations  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  enable  us  to  compare  the 
temperatures  of  the  two  hemispheres  in 
which  it  lies. 

If  we  consider  the  ocean  as  a  mass  of 
water  influenced  only  by  heat  and  cold,  it 
is  obvious  that  it  must  be  subject  to  cer¬ 
tain  surface  movements  different  from 
those  currents  of  which  we  have  treated. 
An  object,  such  as  a  floating  bottle,  set 
adrift  at  the  Equator,  and  uninfluenced 
by  the  winds,  w’ould  be  carried  to  the 
fixed  ice  near  the  Poles,  and  would  travel 
back  by  the  same  influences  to  the  warm 
waters  at  the  Equator.  Lieutenant  Maury 
has  given  an  interesting  map  to  illustrate 
the  circulation  of  the  ocean  under  the  sole 
influences  of  heat  and  cold,  and  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  routes  by  which  tho  heated 
waters  of  the  Torrid  Zone  escape  to  the 
regions  of  cold,  and  “  the  great  channel- 
ways  ”  by  which  the  same  waters  return 
again  to  the  Equator.  According  to  the 
best  information  which  Lieutenant  Manry 
has  obtained,  the  velocity  of  these  heated 
and  cooled  currents  is,  at  an  average,  only 
four  knots  a  day,  and  rather  less  than 
more.  The  immense  body  of  warm  waters 
in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans,  which  give  birth  to  the  drift  cur¬ 
rents,  are  regarded  by  our  author  as  the 

Atlantic,  and  extends  from  tire  Cape  in  a  direct  line 
to  tiie  Equator.  Tho  homeward-bound  ludiaman 
avails  himself  of  it,  as  the  European -bound  American 
does  of  tho  Gulf  ^eam. 
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womb  of  the  aea,  tcemiug  with  organic 
life,  80  thickly  distributed  as  to  give 
“  crimson,  brown,  black,  or  white  colors 
to  the  waters  which  bear  it.”  These  col¬ 
ored  patches  often  extend  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  One  of  these  white  spaces, 
23  miles  long,  resembled  a  plain  covered 
M'ith  snow.  Its  water  was  crowded  with 
luminous  worms  and  insects,  some  of  the 
“  serpents  ”  being  six  inches  long.  Other 
patches  that  arc  pink-colored  contain  well- 
detined  animalcules.  The  color  of  the 
lied  Sea  is  derived  from  a  delicate  kind 
of  sea-weed,  and  that  of  the  Yellow  Sea 
from  a  similar  cause. 

Under  the  head  of  Drift  Currents, 
Lieutenant  Maury  describes  a  commotion 
in  the  water,  called  “  Tide  Hips,”  reveal¬ 
ing  a  conflict  of  tides  or  currents.  They 
are  generally  found  near  the  ec^uatorial 
cairns,  starting  up  without  any  wind,  and 
moving  along  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an 
hour  with  a  roaring  noise,  “  as  if  they 
would  dash  over  the  frail  bark,  helplessly 
flapping  its  sails  against  the  masts.”  To 
other  unexplained  movements  of  the  sea, 
the  name  of  Bores  and  Eagres  has  been 
given.  The  Bores  of  India,  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  of  the  Amazon,  are  the  most 
remarkable.  They  are  tremulous  tidal 
waves,  which  roll  in  periodically  from  the 
sea,  engulfing  deer,  horse,  and  other ' 
wild  beasts  that  frequent  the  beach.  The 
name  Eigre  is  given  to  the  Bore  of  Tsien- 
Tang  river.  It  attains  its  greatest  mag¬ 
nitude  opposite  to  the  city  of  Ilangchau, 
one  of  tne  busiest  in  Asia ;  and  wmen  it 
appears,  it  is  announced  with  loud  shouts 
from  the  sailors,  drowned  in  its  noise  of 
thunder.  All  work  comes  to  a  stand.  A 
wall  like  one  of  chalk,  or  rather  a  cataract, 
4  or  5  mi'os  across  and  30  feet  high,  ad¬ 
vances  with  a  velocity  of  25  miles  an  hour. 
It  passes  up  the  river  in  an  instant  with 
diminishing  velocity,  occasionally  reach¬ 
ing  a  point  80  miles  from  the  city.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  the  wave  is  sometimes  40 
feet  at  Ilang-chau,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  a  peculiar  configuration 
of  the  river  and  its  estuary. 

After  describing  these  movements,  and 
others  equally  inexplicable,  our  author 
rather  fancifully  regards  them  as  “  the 
pulsation  of  the  great  sea-heart,  which 
m.ay  perluips  assist  in  giving  circulation  to 
its  waters  through  the  immense  system  of 
aqueous  veins  and  arteries  that  run  be¬ 
tween  the  equatorial  and  polar  regions.” 
In  the  machinery  which  governs  the  sea, 
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the  sunshine,  the  clouds  without  rain,  the 
day  and  night,  with  their  heating  and  ra¬ 
diating  processes,  are  the  cogs  and  notch¬ 
ed  wheels  which  compo.se  it,  and  which, 
amid  all  the  jarrings  ot  the  elements,  pre¬ 
serve  in  harmony  the  exquisite  adapta¬ 
tions  of  the  ocean.* 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  Geography 
of  the  Sea  more  interesting  to  the  reader, 
or  more  important  to  the  mariner,  than 
that  which  treats  of  the  rotary  storms,  and 
the  hurricanes  of  the  ocean.  Our  author 
tre.ats  of  them  in  a  very  imperfect  manner, 
and  in  a  very  brief  chapter.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  a  long  extract  from  Lieutenant 
Jansen's  W'ork,  in  which  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  valuable  labors  of  the  late 
Mr.  Redfieldf  of  New-York,  of  Professor 
James  Espy  of  \Ya.shington,  or  of  our 
distinguished  countryman.  Sir  William 
Reid.  The  typhoons  or  white  squalls  of 
the  China  seas  are  furious  gales  of  wind, 
arising  from  disturbances  of  the  atmo¬ 
spherical  c<}uilibrium  generated  among 
the  arid  plains  of  Asia.  Their  influence 
extends  to  the  China  seas,  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  region  of  the  monsoons  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and  during  the  changes 
of  these  monsoons  the  typhoons  and  white 
squalls  prevail. 

The  (Jydones  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  the 
Mauritius  hurricanes,  take  place  during 
the  contest  between  the  trade-wind  and 
monsoon  force,  at  the  changing  of  the 
mon.soon,  and  when  neither  force  has 
gained  the  ascendency.  At  this  period  of 
the  year  the  winds  “  seem  to  rage  with  a 
fury  that  would  break  up  the  very  fount- 


*  Ou  his  Chart  exhibiting  tite  sea-driil  our  author 
has  also  marked  the  most  favorite  places  of  resort 
for  the  right  whale  and  the  sperm  whale,  the  former 
occurring  in  cold,  and  the  latter  in  warm  water. 
Cold  water  fish  being  more  edible  than  those  of 
warm  water,  we  see  on  the  Chart  the  places  which 
are  most  favored  with  good  fish  markets.  “  In  the 
course  of  these  investigations,**  says  Lieutenant 
Maurj’,  “the  discovery  was  made  that  the  Torrid 
Zone  is  to  the  right  whale  as  a  sea  of  fire  tlirough 
which  he  can  not  pass;  that  the  right  whale  of  tbe 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  that  of  the  Southern  are 
two  diflerent  animals;  and  that  the  sperm  wliale  has 
never  been  known  to  double  the  Capo  ef  Good  Hope 
— Ho  douldcs  Cape  Horn." 

In  the  Drift  and  Whale  Chart  our  author  has 
marked  a  large  space  between  New-Zealand  and  the 
southern  part  of  Amerieaas  a  desolate  region,  in  which 
mariners  find  few  signs  of  life  in  sea  or  air.  The 
meridian  of  120"  west  longitude,  and  the  parallel  of 
45"  south  latitude,  pass  through  its  middle  {loint. 

I  Mr.  Redfield's  name  is  only  once  rslerred  to  in 
a  note. 
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nins  of  the  deep.”*  The  West-India  hur- 1 
ricanea  take  place  when  the  monsoons  are 
at  their  height.  The  trade-wind  and 
monsoon  forces  now  pull  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections,  and  most  powerful  revulsions  of 
the  atmosphere  are  required  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
hurricanes  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean 
take  place  during  the  Africjm  monsoons, 
and  those  of  the  South  Indian  Ocean  in 
the  opposite  season  of  the  year,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  north-west  monsoons 
of  the  East-Indian  Archipelago.  This  co¬ 
incidence  of  hurricanes  with  monsoons  is 
supposed  by  Jansen  to  indicate  that  the  one 
disturbance  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  In 
the  rotatory  storms  north  of  the  Equator, 
the  motion  is  from  the  right  hand  to  the 
left ;  and  in  those  to  the  south  of  the 
Equator,  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right, 
like  the  hands  of  a  watch.  J  edging  from 
the  Storm  and  Rain  Charts  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  half  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere  w’hich 
covers  the  Northeni  Hemisphere  is  in  a 
much  less  stable  condition  than  that  which 
covers  the  Southern.  “There  are,  as  a 
rule,  more  rains,  more  gales  of  wnnd,  more 
calms,  more  fogs,  and  more  thunder  and 
lightning,  in  the  North  than  in  the  South 
Atlantic.”  . 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  give  .an  account  of  the  researches 
of  the  authors  we  have  already  mentioned, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Cyclones  or  Rota¬ 
tory  Storms.  So  early  as  1838,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Reid  suggested  to  the  East-India 
Company  that  they  should  take  steps  to 
trace  the  storm-tracks  in  the  Indian  seas. 
The  suggestion  was  adopted  ;  and  all  the 
oilicers  of  the  Company,  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary,  were  instructed  to  send  their  obser¬ 
vations  to  Mr.  Piddington  at  Calcutta, 
himself  an  able  seaman,  who  undertook 
the  task  of  collecting  them,  .and  publish¬ 
ing  the  results.  After  communicating 
numerous  memoirs  on  the  subject  to  the 
“  Joum:U  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben¬ 
gal,”  he  published  an  abstract  of  the  wiiole 
in  his  valuable  work,  entitled  “The  Swlor’s 
Horn-Book  of  the  Raw  of  Storms  in  all 
parts  of  the  World.”  The  late  Mr.  W. 
C.  Redfield,  of  New-York,  had  previously 
devoted  much  time  to  the  same  subject, 


*  In  one  of  these  hurricanes,  accompanied  by  hail, 
in  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  in  25*’  suuUi  latitude, 
several  oT  the  crew  were  made  blind,  others  bad 
their  frees  cut  open,  and  thorn  who  were  in  the  rig¬ 
ging  bad  their  clothes  tom  off. 
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and  published  various  important  works  on 
the  storms  of  the  West-Indies  and  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States.*  Colonel 
Capperf  had,  so  early  as  1801,  attempted 
to  snow,  that  the  hurricanes  of  the  East 
were  great  whirlwinds ;  and  ho  merely 
hinted  at  the  idea,  that  they  had  a  pro¬ 
gressive  motion.  Mr.  Redfield,  whose 
position  on  the  Atlantic  co.ast,  gave  him 
the  finest  opportunities  of  observing  these 
phenomena,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  hurricanes  of  the  West-Indies  were, 
like  those  of  the  Indian  seas,  great  w’hirl- 
winds,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  revolv¬ 
ing  mass  of  atmosphere  advanced  with  a 
progressive  motion  from  south-west  to 
north-east ;  and  hence  he  draws  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  a 
partiadar  place,  fomi»  no  part  of  the 
essential  character  of  the  storm,  and  is, 
in  all  cases,  compounded  of  both  the  rota¬ 
tive  and  progressive  velocities  of  the  storm, 
in  the  mean  ratio  of  these  velocities.  In 
the  further  prosecution  of  this  subject,  he 
was  led  to  the  imjiortant  result,  that  the 
great  circuits  of  wind,  of  which  the  trade- 
winds  form  an  integral  part,  are  nearly 
uniform  in  all  the  great  oceanic  basins, 
and  that  the  course  of  these  circuits,  and 
of  their  stormy  gyration,  is,  in  the  Sotirii- 
KKS  Hemisph^e,  in  a  counter  niREcriON 
to  those  in  the  Northern  one,  producing 
a  corresponding  difference  in  the  general 
phases  of  storms  and  winds  in  tJic  two 
Hemispheres.\ 

Our  distinguished  countryman.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Reid,  was  led  to  study  this  subject, 
in  consequence  of  being  employed  at  Bar- 
badoes  to  rcSst.ablish  the  Ciovernment 
buildings  blown  down  by  the  hurricane 
of  1831,  in  which  1477  persons  perished 
in  the  short  space  of  seven  hours.  Im¬ 
pressed  with  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Red- 
field’s  views  were  correct,  he  endeavored 
to  verify  them,  not  only  by  projections  on 
a  large  scale,  of  the  facts  given  by  the 
American  author,  but  by  facts  taken  from 
the  logs  of  British  ships  furnished  to  him 


*  See  Silliman'a  Journal  vols.  xx.  and  xxi.,  Plant’s 
American  Coast  Pilot,"  12th  edition,  pp.  626-629 ; 
and  The  United  States  Naval  Magazine. 

5  “On  Uie  Winds  and  Monsoons."  1801. 

The  English  reader  who  lias  not  had  access  to 
Mr.  RedBeld's  works,  will  find  a  pretty  fiill  abstract 
of  their  contents  in  a  review  of  them  entitled,  “  On 
the  Statistics  and  Philosophy  of  .Stonns,"  written  by 
tbe  autlior  of  this  article,  and  published  in  Uie 
Edinburgh  Neview  (or  January  1839,  voL  IxviiL,  ro. 
215-228. 
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by  the  Admiralty,  liv  thus  gi-6uitnig  the  | 
various  phenomena  of  numerous  storms, 
he  convinced  himself  of  their  rotatory  j 
and  progressive  character,  .and  arrived  at  | 
the  contusion,  that  they  derive  their  de- , 
stmctive  power  from  their  rotatory  force,  ] 
and  that  the  storms  south  of  the  equator  i 
revolve  in  a  contrary  direction — namely, 
from  left  to  right — to  that  which  they 
take  intheXorthem  Hemisphere.  Tliese 
views  seem  to  have  been  generally  .adopted 
hy  meteorologists,  with  the  exception  of ! 
l*rofessor  Kspy,  who  maintains  th.at,  in  the 
hurricanes  supposed  to  be  rotatory,  the 
winds  blow  to  a  certain  point,  and  that 
the  idea  of  the  rotation  and  translation 
of  great  bodies  of  air  is  inconsistent  with 
the  observ'ed  phenomena.  Dr.  Hare,  and 
our  able  countryman,  ]Vrr.  Kussell  of 
Kilwhiss,*  h.ave  adopted  the  same  opinion ; 
and  several  meteorologists  who  had  em¬ 
braced  the  rotatory  theorj',  h.ave  evinced 
a  disposition  to  abandon  it. 

Having  shown  his  readers  how  the 
winds  blow  and  the  currents  run  in  all 
•arts  of  the  sea.  Lieutenant  Maury  ex- 
libits,  in  an  interesting  chart,  the  pi-incipal 
routes  across  the  ocean  ;  the  great  end 
and  aim  of  all  his  researches  being  the 
shortening  of  passages,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  navigation.  The  routes  are 
marked  by  the  figures  of  vessels,  upon 
which  are  engraven  the  average  passage 
in  d.ays,  .and  which  arc  crossed  by  lines 
that  show  w’hether  the  prevailing  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind  be  adverse  or  fair.  The 
winds  and  currents  w'hich  are  met  with  in 
these  routes  are  so  well  understood,  th.at 
vessels  s.ailing,  with  the  same  destination, 
on  difteront  days  of  the  week,  may  count 
upon  coming  up  and  meeting  one  another 
at  different  parts  of  their  route.  If  two 
ships,  for  example,  sail  from  Xew-York  to 
(California,  the  one  a  week  after  the  other, 
the  faster  of  the  two  will  m.akc  up  the 
other ;  .and  they  will  cross  each  other’s 
paths  manv  times,  the  tracks  of  the  two 
vessels  being  sometimes  so  nearly  the 
same,  that,  when  projected  on  the  chart, 
th^  W’ould  appear  .almost  coincident. 

The  route  from  New-York  to  California 
is  15,000  miles  in  length.  “It  is,”  says 
Lieutenant  Maury,  “the  great  race-course 

*  “  North- America — its  Afp-iculture  and  Olimato.” 
Bj  Robert  Kassell,  Kilivhisa.  Kdinburgb,  1857. 
Tlie  eigditeenth  chapter  of  ttiis  excellent  work,  en¬ 
titled,  “Climate  of  North- America,”  and  illustrated 
with  numerous  diagrams,  will  be  read  with  tlio 
deepest  interest  by  every  meteorologist. 


of  the  ocean.  Some  of  the  most  glorious 
trials  of  speed  and  prowess  that  the  world 
ever  witnes.sed  among  ships  that  ‘  walk 
the  Avaters,’  have  taken  place  over  it. 
Here  the  modem  clipper-ship — the  noblest 
work  that  has  ever  come  from  the  hands 
of  man — has  been  sent,  guided  by  the 
lights  of  science,  to  contend  with  the  ele¬ 
ments,  to  outstrip  steam,  and  astonish  the 
world.  The  most  celebrated  ship-race 
that  has  ever  been  seen,  came  off  upon 
this  course  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  when 
four  splendid  new  clipper-ships  put  to  sea 
from  New-York,  bound  for  California. 
They  were  ably  commanded.  .  .  .  Like 
*  steeds  that  know  their  riders,  they  were 
'  handled  with  the  most  exquisite  skill  and 
judgment.  Each  being  put  upon  her  met¬ 
tle  from  the  start,  W'as  driven  under  the 
seaman’s  w'hip  and  spur  at  full  speed  over 
a  course  that  it  would  take  them  three 
long  months  to  run.”  Lieutenant  Maury 
has  given  a  minute  and  interesting  account 
of  this  race,  detailing  all  the  adverse  and 
favorable  events  which  occurred  in  the 
voyage  of  each  ship  ;  and  he  concludes  it 
with  the  following  observation  :  “  Here 
are  three  ships,  sailing  on  different  days, 
bound  OA'er  a  trackless  waste  of  ocean  for 
some  15,000  miles  or  more,  and  depend¬ 
ing  alone  on  the  fickle  winds  of  heaven, 
as  they  .are  called,  to  waft  them  along ; 
yet,  like  travelers  on  the  land,  bound  upon 
the  same  journey,  they  pass  and  repass, 
fall  in  Avith  .and  recognize  each  other  by 
the  Av.ay  ;  and,  Avh.at  perhaps  is  still  more 
remarkable,  is  the  fact,  that  these  ships 
should,  throughout  that  great  distance, 
and  under  the  wonderful  vicissitudes  of 
climates,  Avinds,  and  currents  which  thev 
encountered,  h.ave  been  so  skillfully  navi¬ 
gated,  that,  in  looking  back  at  their 
man.agement,  I  do  not  find  a  single  occa¬ 
sion  on  Avhich  they  could  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  handled.” 

In  concluding  this  interesting  chapter, 
our  author  mentions  a  remarkable  fact, 
illustrative  of  the  accuracy  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  AA’hich  we  now  possess  concerning 
the  force,  set,  and  direction  both  of  winds 
and  currents.  He  had  calculated  the 
detour  which  these  three  vessels  Avould 
have  to  make,  on  account  of  advene 
winds,  between  New-York  and  their  place 
of  crossing  the  Equator.  The  AA'hole  dir- 
t.ance  was,  according  to  his  computation, 
4115  miles.  One  of  the  ships  reached  the 
Equator  after  sailing  4077  miles,  and  the 
other  after  sailing  4099  miles — the  ore 
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within  thirty-eight,  and  the  other  within 
sixteen  miles  of  the  computed  distance. 

Such  is  a  brief  analysis  of  Lieutenant 
Maury’s  able  and  valuable  work  —  the 
foundation  of  a  new  science,  which  can 
not  £ul  to  be  cultivated  with  ardor,  be¬ 
cause  all  nations,  whether  maritime  or  in¬ 
land,  have  the  deei)est  interest  in  its  ad¬ 
vancement.  It  is  no  slight  merit  to  liave 
collected,  as  our  author  has  done,  the 
numerous  and  important  fiicts  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  “  Geography  of  the  Sea,”  and 
to  have  deduced  from  them  general  views 
of  the  economy  of  the  ocean,  and  prac¬ 
tical  rules  for  its  navigation ;  but  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Maury  is  entitled  to  the  higher 
praise  of  having  organized,  in  the  United 
States,  a  numerous  staff  of  observers,  to 
prosecute  his  favorite  inquiries,  and  of 
having  sucoessfully  appealed  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  cooperation  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  maritime  communities. 

In  bringing  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers  works  of  such  transcendent  merit 
as  that  of  Lieutenant  Maury,  we  are  never 
disposed  to  view  them  with  a  critical  eye, 
ana  have  seldom  exercised  the  unenviable 
and  much  abused  privilege  of  our  craft. 
Regarding  the  “  Geography  of  the  Sea,” 
however,  as  a  standard  work,  which  must 
pass  through  many  editions,  and  receive  | 
many  corrections  and  additions  from  every 
sea-faring  observer,  we  feel  that  we  are, 
in  some  degree,  conferring  a  favor  on  its 
author,  by  a  frank  expression  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  witli  'which  we  have  perused  it. 
As  a  work  on  general  physics,  in  which 
new  phenomena  are  to  be  referred  to  es¬ 
tablished  laws,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  it  recjuires  some  revision,  both  with 
regard  to  its  theoretical  deductions,  and 
the  grou|Hiig  of  the  &ct8  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  authorize  them.  Lieutenant 
Maury  himself  frequently  tells  us  that  his 
views,  on  certain  points,  are  merely  pro¬ 
visional,  and  adopted  till  some  better  ex-  j 

1>lanation  is  obtained  ;  but  this  process  is  < 
lardly  compatible  with  the  principles  of 
the  inductive  philosophy,  and  we  would 
rather  have  facts  wit  boat  causes,  than 
£scts  but  provisionally  explained. 

In  the  structure  and  com]x>sition  of  the 
work,  too,  there  is  considerable  repetition, 
both  of  the  facts  and  theories  which  it 
contains.  We  find  the  same  idea  some¬ 
times  repeated  in  the  same  page,  and  fre¬ 
quently  in  different  parts  of  ue  volume ; 
and,  though  sharing  lu  the  religious  con¬ 


viction,  we  can  not  bring  ourselves  to 
approve  of  the  reiterated  calls  which  the 
author  makes  upon  us  to  admire  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator,  in 
the  currents  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  air, 
and  in  the  part  which  they  play  in  the 
amelioration  of  climates,  and  in  the  other 
beneficent  arrangements  and  adaptations 
which  human  interests  demand.  Senti¬ 
ments  so  just  and  noble,  we  can  not  but 
feel  and  admire.  “The  great  globe  and 
all  that  it  inherits,”  is  a  mecWiisin  an 
complete  as  any  of  its  individual  organ¬ 
isms;  and  the  hurricanes,  the  thunder¬ 
storms,  the  famines,  and  the  pestilences, 
at  which  humanity  shudders,  arc  as  essen¬ 
tial  parts  of  its  mighty  frame,  as  the 
nen  es,  and  arteries,  and  muscles,  of  or¬ 
ganic  life.  To  know  and  to  cherish  tills 
great  truth,  is  an  acquisition  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  value  ;  but  it  may  be  unwise  to  weak¬ 
en  it  by  re}>etition,  and  still  less  wise  to 
insist  u])on  our  admiring  speculative  ada^i- 
tations,  wliicb,  in  the  progress  of  science, 
may  turn  out  to  be  imaginary. 

In  the  character  of  our  author’s  mind, 
marked  by  strong  religious  convictions, 
we  discover  the  source  of  another  imper¬ 
fection  in  his  work,  to  which  we  have  felt 
some  difficulty  in  referring.  It  is  now, 
we  think,  almost  universally  admitted, 
and  certainly  by  men  of  the  soundest 
faith,  as  well  as  by  the  most  devoted  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  writings,  that  the  Bible  was  not 
intended  to  teach  us  the  truths  of  science. 
The  geologist  has  sought  in  vain  for  geo¬ 
logical  truth  in  the  inspirations  of  JMoses, 
and  the  astronomer  has  equally  failed  to 
discover  in  Scripture  the  facts  and  laws  of 
hb  science.  Our  author,  however,  seems 
to  think  otherwise,  and  lias  taken  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  in  the  unfortunate  controversy 
which  still  rages  between  the  divine  and 
the  philosopher.  Kven  on  the  subject  of 
winds  and  waves,  he  quotes  the  authority 
of  the  siicred  page,  and  this  so  frequently, 
that  we  can  not  produce  a  better  antidote 
to  his  views,  and  a  better  argument  in 
supjwrt  of  our  own,  than  by  a  simple  quo¬ 
tation  of  the  passages  in  which  he  appeals 
to  Scripture: 

“  The  Bible,”  says  our  author,  “  fre¬ 
quently  makes  allusion  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  their  operation  and  effects.  But 
such  allusions  are  often  so  wrapt  in  the 
folds  of  the  peculiar  and  graceful  dra|)ery 
with  which  its  language  is  occasionally 
clothed,  that  the  mcanmg,  though  peep* 
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in"  out  from  its  thin  covering  all  the 
while,  yet  lies,  in  some  sense,  concealed, 
until  the  light  and  revelation  of  science 
arc  thrown  upon  it ;  then  it  bursts  out, 
and  strikes  ns  Avith  exquisite  force  and 
beauty. 

“  As  our  knowledge  of  nature  and  her 
laws  has  increased,  so  has  our  under¬ 
standing  of  many  passages  in  the  Hible 
been  improved.  The  Psalmist  called  the 
earth  the  ‘  Round  World  yet  forages  it 
was  the  most  damnable  heresy  for  Christ¬ 
ian  men  to  say  the  world  was  round  ;  and, 
finally,  sailors  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
proved  the  Rible  to  bo  right,  and  saved 
Christian  men  of  science  from  the  stake. 

“  ‘Canst  thou  tell  the  sweet  influence  of 
the  Pleiades  ?’  Astronomers  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  if  they  have  not  answered  this 
question,  have  thrown  so  much  light  npon 
it  as  to  show  that, if  ever  it  be  answered 
by  men,  we  must  consult  the  science  of 
astronomy.  It  has  been  recently  all  but 
proven,*  that  the  earth  and  snn,  with 
their  splendid  retinue  of  comets,  satellites, 
and  jilanets,  are  all  in  motion  around 
some  point  or  center  of  attraction  incon¬ 
ceivably  remote,  and  that  that  point  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  star  Alcyone,  one  of 
the  Pleiades  1  Who  but  an  astronomer, 
then,  could  tell  their  ‘  sweet  influences  ?’ 

“  And  as  for  the  general  system  of  at¬ 
mospherical  circulation,  which  I  have  been 
so  long  endeavoring  to  describe,  the  Bible 
tells  it  all  in  a  single  sentence :  ‘  The  ivind 
gocth  towards  tnc  south,  and  tumeth 
about  unto  the  north ;  it  whirleth  about 
cont  in  (tally,  and  the  wind  retumeth  again 
according  to  its  circuits.’  (Eccles.  1:0.).. 
Have  I  not,  therefore,  very  good  grounds 
for  the  opinion,  that  the  ‘  wind  in  her  cir¬ 
cuits,’  though  apparently  to  ns  never  so 
wayward,  is  as  obedient  to  law,  and  as 
subservient  to  order,  as  were  the  morning 
stars,  when  they  ‘  sang  together  ?’  ” 


•  Tills  Is  not  tho  opinion  of  Astronomers.  It  is 
a  speculation  of  M.  llsedler,  a  Ckirman  Astronomer. 
The  central  point  referred  to  is  situated  between  the 
stars  S’  and  llerculi$,  at  a  quarter  of  the  apparent 
distance  of  these  stars  from  n-  HerctUia.  Sm  this 
Journal,  toL  iv.,  p.  232,  voL  vi.,  p.  241,  and  vol.  viii., 
p.  632. 


Among  the  nations  that  sent  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  Brussels  Conference,  and 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
in  carrying  on  an  uniform  system  of  ob¬ 
servations  at  sea,  our  own  country  stood 
conspicuons,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
a  Meteorological  Department  was  added  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  placed  under  the 
able  superintendence  of  Rear-Admiral 
Fitzroy,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
this  important  undertaking.  The  Board 
has  already  issued  several  valuable  works;* 
and  w’hen  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of 
the  shipping  interest  of  Great  Britain,  its 
numerous  vessels  of  war  and  of  commerce, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  a  body  of  facts 
will  be  collected  respecting  the  currents, 
winds,  and  hurricanes  of  the  ocean,  which, 
while  it  will  improve  the  art  of  navigation, 
and  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  will 
also  give  additional  security  to  the  life  and 
property  so  largely  exposed  to  the  abnor¬ 
mal  influences  of  the  elements.  There  is 
no  branch  of  administration  of  more  value 
to  the  state  than  that  which  has  been  so 
recently  intnisted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ; 
and  we  trust  that  the  ephemeral  govern¬ 
ments,  to  which  English  interests  seem 
destined  to  be  committed,  will  not  forget, 
in  their  struggles  for  power,  that  a  perma¬ 
nent  reputation  may  be  gained  by  those 
peaceful  achievements  which  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  society  and  the  wealth  of 
nations.  AVe  do  not  now  a.sk  them,  as  wo 
have  often  done  in  these  pages,  to  take  an 
interest  in  those  abstract  sciences  which 
sooner  or  later  find  a  social  and  practical 
application.  They  have  hitherto  failed  to 
appreciate  what  we  unwillingly  think 
seems  above  their  comprehension,  and  wo 
must  wait  in  patience  till  a  better  educa¬ 
tion  shall  place  the  statesmen  and  senators 
of  another  generation  on  a  level  with  the 
advisers  of  foreign  princes,  who  have 
endowed  the  sciences  and  the  arts  as 
the  most  enduring  sources  of  national 
greatness. 


*  These  publications  are  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  ROYAL  LIFE  AT  LUCKNOW. 


In  a  previous  paper  we  gave  some 
illustrations  of  the  freaks  of  the  despotism 
so  recently  extinguished  by  British  au¬ 
thority  at  Lucknow  ;  but  there  is  a  terrible 
counterpart  to  the  picture  there  presented. 
The  caprice  that  sets  up  and  aggrandizes, 
can  with  equal  facility  cast  down  and  de¬ 
spoil.  If  the  beggar,  by  a  royal  word, 
can  be  exalted  and  ennobled,  the  noble  on 
the  other  hand  may  by  the  same  means 
be  abased,  stripped,  and  beggared.  As 
we  have  cited  examples  of  the  former,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  exhibit  a  signal  in¬ 
stance  of  the  latter. 

The  unfortunate  hero  of  this  episode  of 
royal  life  was  Rajah  Buktawir  Singh, 
nominally  the  general  of  his  Majesty’s 
forces,  but  actu^ly  chief  officer  of  police ; 
for,  the  real  command  of  the  Oude  troops 
being  vested  in  the  Company’s  Resident, 
very  little  more  service  was  required  of 
Buktawir  than  to  attend  upon  processions 
and  court  pageants,  which  are  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  East.  “  Tlie 
general  ”  was  accustomed  to  be  present 
at  almost  all  the  private  royal  parties  and 
entertainments,  on  which  occasions — the 
king  being  very  fond  of  practical  joking 
and  boyish  pranks — he,  m  common  with 
the  other  favorites,  both  European  and 
native,  would  fool  his  Majesty  “  to  the 
top  of  his  bent.”  Buffoonery,  however,  is 
a  perilous  game  to  play  at  with  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  despot,  however  much  he  may, 
for  a  season,  seem  to  forget  his  royal  pre¬ 
rogative,  and  conceal  the  iron  talons  of 
tryranny  beneath  the  pleasant  amenities 
of  the  banqueting-room ;  and  so  Bukta¬ 
wir  at  length  found  to  his  cost. 

The  king  and  his  attendants  had  one 
day  been  witnessing  some  of  the  custom¬ 
ary  conflicts  between  wild  animals,  when, 
wearied  with  the  monotony  of  the  brutal 
sport,  they  retired  from  the  arena  to  a 
small  refectory  near  by,  where  they  re¬ 
freshed  themselves  with  iced  claret  and 
biscuits.  His  Majesty  happened  to  be  in 
qnite  a  jocular  vein,  and,  accommodating 
themselves  to  his  hilarious  mood,  his 


courtiers  laughed  at  his  witless  sallies. 
Judging  by  outward  appearances,  there 
were  no  signs  of  a  storm  on  the  horizon. 
All  was  clear,  serene,  and  radiant.  Pre¬ 
sently  the  king,  who  was  attired  in  Euro¬ 
pean  costume,  rose  to  leave  the  refectory. 
When  pleased,  he  was  addicted  to  the 
habit  of  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  hat, 
and  twirling  it  round  on  the  {>oint  of  his 
thumb — a  most  unroyal  proceeding,  as  it 
strikes  us.  In  the  plenitude  of  his  fun, 
he  did  so  on  the  present  occasion.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  hat  was  composed  of  bad  material, 
or  the  crown  had  sustained  injury  by  fre¬ 
quent  similar  rough  usage,  we  are  unable 
to  determine ;  but,  whatever  the  cause, 
in  the  course  of  its  rotations  the  monarch’s 
thumb  broke  through  the  crown.  Highly 
amused  at  the  incident,  he  turned  gayly 
round  to  his  courtiers  and  exhibited  the 
phenomenon,  expecting  them  to  lau^h  at 
It,  which  they  of  course  most  dutifully 
did.  Buktawir,  however,  not  content 
with  merely  laughing,  under  a  frolicsome 
impulse  cried  out,  in  Hindostani  —  the 
double  entendre  being  equally  apt  in  both 
that  and  the  English  tongue — “  There’s  a 
hole  in  your  Majesty’s  crown.” 

The  king's  countenance  underwent  a 
swift  change  as  he  heard  this  innocent  but 
unadvised  remark.  The  joyous  hilarity 
of  the  previous  moment  vanished  at  once, 
and  a  tnreateuing  frown  brooded  over  bis 
brow.  With  an  awful  flash  in  his  keen 
j  black  eyes,  he  turned  to  one  of  the  Euro- 
|)ean  attendants  who  h.appened  to  be 
nearest  to  him,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
husky  with  rage  :  “  Did  you  hear  the 
traitor  ?” 

“  I  did,  your  Majesty,”  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reply  ;  but  before  there  was 
time  to  utter  more,  he  was  shouting  out 
to  the  captain  of  the  body-guard,  “  Take 
that  man  into  custody  forthwith !”  adding, 
to  the  Prime  Minister  :  “  Go,  liooshun, 
and  take  off*  his  head.” 

It  was  a  moment  of  appalling  conster¬ 
nation.  The  king  had  absolute  power  of 
life  and  death  over  all  the  natives  not  in 
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the  service  of  the  Company ;  and  such 
was  his  despotism,  that  any  attempt  to 
thwart  his  rage  at  the  moment  would 
probably  have  increased  its  iutensity. 
Tlie  captain  of  the  body-guard — a  Euro- 
can  officer  —  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
oth  advanced  to  Buktawir,  who  stood 
with  bent  head  and  hands  extended  before 
him  palm  to  palm,  in  the  ordinary  atti¬ 
tude  of  obedience.  lie  said  not  a  word. 

“The  command  of  the  Refuge  of  the 
World  shall  be  obeyed,”  said  the  Prime 
Minister,  who,  though  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  fallen  man,  showed  no  reluctance 
towards  his  office. 

“  Buktawir  is  my  prisoner,”  exclaimed 
the  captain,  leading  him  off,  and  giving 
his  Euro]»ean  associates,  as  he  w'ent  out, 
a  meaning  look,  which  said :  “  Perform 
your  part ;  1  shall  perform  mine  for  the 
wretched  man.” 

“  What  would  the  king  of  England  do 
to  the  man  who  insulted  him  thus  ?” 
iisked  Nussir,  fiercely  dashing  his  hat  on 
the  ground  and  stamping  on  it,  as  Bukta¬ 
wir  was  led  out. 

“  Ilis  Majesty  would  have  him  arrested, 
as  your  Majesty  has  done,”  was  the  reply 
of  one  of  the  Europeans  ;  “and,  after  trial, 
he  would  be  dealt  with  as  might  be 
decided.” 

“  So  shall  I  do,”  he  exclaimed,  continu¬ 
ing  his  advance  towards  the  door  slowly, 
and  quite  forgetful  that  the  order  had 
already  been  given  for  his  execution. 

“  I  shall  inform  Rooshun  of  your  Ma¬ 
jesty's  commands,”  said  the  attendant, 
bowing  and  starting  off,  glad  of  even  so 
slender  a  pretext  fur  arresting  the  doom 
of  the  unfortunate  Jester  till  the  king's 
wrath  had  time  to  cool.  The  transient 
reprieve  was  made  known  to  those  who 
were  conducting  him  to  his  doom  ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  all  hopes  of  his  deliverance 
depended  upon  the  success  of  the  efforts 
which  might  bo  made  to  interest  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Resident  in  his  behalf.  His  power,  it 
was  well  known,  if  invoked,  would  avail 
to  shield  the  life  of  the  fallen  functionary, 
although  his  property  might  not  csca()e  con¬ 
fiscation.  The  task  of  securing  the  friend¬ 
ly  interposition  of  the  Resident  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  captain  of  the  body-guard. 
That  gentleman,  however,  when  apprised 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  did  not 
see  how  ho  could  interfere,  since  the 
alleged  traitor  was  in  no  way  amenable  to 
the  Company,  lie  promised,  nevertheless, 
to  exercise  his  infiuence  for  the  protection 


of  the  innocent  members  of  Buktawir's 
family,  who  would  inevitably  be  all  involv¬ 
ed  in  his  degradation  and  ruin. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  European  at¬ 
tendants  of  the  king,  on  leaving  the  palace, 
paid  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  unhappy 
culprit.  They  found  him  thrust  into  a 
mean  out-house,  formerly  in  the  occupation 
of  a  low-caste  menial,  guarded  by  two 
native  sentries.  The  only  furniture  in 
this  wretched  hovel  consisted  of  a  rougit 
native  bedstead,  raised  on  four  short  legs, 
and  destitute  of  mat  or  mattress.  All  the 
costly  garments  and '  equipments  of  the 
disgraced  chief  had  been  stripped  off  him, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  scanty  cloth 
which  engirded  his  loins,  he  was  naked. 
The  interview  was  a  very  affecting  and 
touching  one,  and  afforded  a  terrible  ex¬ 
emplification  of  the  evils  of  desp<>tism. 
Though  protesting  his  complete  innocence 
of  any  traitorous  intents,  he  expres.sed  a 
conviction  that  he  should  die,  and  was 
chiefly  solicitous  about  his  wives,  his 
children,  and  his  aged,  bed-ridden  father, 
who  were  all  obnoxious  to  torture  and 
death.  With  heart-rending  earnestness 
did  he  plead  for  the  kind  offices  of  his 
visitors  on  their  behalf,  and  assurances  to 
tluit  effect  were  given,  amidst  tears  of 
grief  excited  by  the  tragic  spectacle. 

Stretching  out  his  arm,  the  wretched 
man  put  into  the  hand  of  one  of  the  party 
a  signet-ring,  containing  a  large  emeralu, 
saying  :  “  I  have  preserved  this  one  jewel ; 
they  have  taken  all  the  rest.  Should  my 
family  come  to  want — should  they  only 
lose  their  property,  and  bo  otherwise  un¬ 
injured —  jierhaps  you  will  sell  this  for 
them.  Do,  kind  Englishmen ;  but  do  try 
and  save  them  from  torture  and  disgrace, 
and  the  blessings  of  the  widows  and  or¬ 
phans  will  be  yours.” 

At  a  later  period  in  the  day,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  sympathizers  learned  that  the  kius- 
tblk  of  Buktawir  had  been  seized  and 
stripped,  and  thrust  into  the  same  degrad¬ 
ing  prisons  ;  and  finding  that  a  period  of 
hmf  an  hour  existed  before  their  presence 
was  required  by  the  king,  they,  at  the 
risk  of  incurring  the  royal  wrath,  spent 
the  interval  in  administering  solace  and 
comfort  to  those  cowering  and  sorrowful 
creatures. 

At  the  council,  held  that  evening,  every 
voice  was  loudly  raised  for  the  exercise 
of  clemency.  The  nawab  had  been 
thoroughly  frightened  by  the  Resident's 
declaration  that  he  should  hold  him  re- 
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sponsible  for  any  injury  that  might  befall 
tne  innocent  family  of  the  rajah.  The 
Company  might  permit  the  king  to  slay 
here  and  there;  but  the  slaughter  of  a 
whole  tamily  in  cold  blood,  or  the  torture 
of  delicate  women  and  children  in  groups, 
was  more  than  they  would  allow.  Such 
atrocities  might  come  to  the  ears  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  tarnish  the  Company’s  honor¬ 
able  name.  It  did  not,  therefore,  suit 
either  the  convenience  of  the  Prime  Mi¬ 
nister  or  the  prospects  of  the  European 
barber  to  be  brought  into  collision  with 
the  Resident  on  this  question.  The  king 
was  accordingly  prevailed  on,  by  the 
cautious  diplomacy  of  his  attendants,  to 
commute  the  sentence  of  death  into  that 
of  perpetual  banishment,  imprisonment  in 
an  iron  cage,  and  confiscation  of  property. 
On  the  fouowing  day  the  prisoner  was  to 
take  his  departure. 

But  the  fury  of  the  king  was  not  fully 
appeased  by  this  decision.  “  He  must  be 
disgraced,”  exclaimed  the  tyrant,  “  as 
rajah  never  was  disgraced  before.  Let 
his  turban  and  dress  be  brought — his  sword 
and  his  pistols.” 

The  mandate  was  obeyed.  According 
to  Hindoo  ideas,  an  indignity  offered  to 
the  turban  is  the  same  as  if  offered  to 
the  owner  of  it.  A  man  acting  as  a  sort 
of  house-scavenger  was  ordered  into  the 
presence,  where  he  defiled  the  poor  rajah’s 
nead-piece  with  hearty  good-will,  to  the 
king’s  great  satisfaction.  Next  came  the 
sword,  which  was  broken  into  a  hundred 
pieces  by  a  sturdy  blacksmith,  introduced 
for  the  purpose.  Then  followed  the  pis¬ 
tols.  The  son  of  Vulcan  was  about  to 
8m.a8h  them  in  like  manner,  when  he  had 
the  precaution  to  look  if  they  were  loaded. 
They  were  loaded,  sure  enough.  The  king 
observed  the  hesitation,  suspected  the 
cause,  and  vehemently  asked  if  they  were 
loaded.  On  being  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  he  exclaimed  passionately :  “  Said  I 
not  well,  the  man  was  a  traitor  of  the 
worst  stamp?  How  say  you  now,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  was  this  an  unpremeditated  mat¬ 
ter?  You  hear,  the  scoundrel’s  pistols 
are  loaded  1” 

“  It  was  part  of  his  duty  as  a  general 
to  have  his  pistols  loaded  to  defend  your 
Majesty,”  said  the  tutor  firmly. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  the 
captain  of  the  body-guard  was  summoned 
to  decide  the  serious  question.  “Cap¬ 
tain,”  said  the  king,  as  he  entered,  “  was 
it  the  duty  of  Rajah  Buktawir  Singh  (that 


was)  to  wear  his  pistols  loaded  or  unload¬ 
ed  ?” 

The  answer  was  awaited  in  bre.athless 
expectation,  since  on  it  a  life  prob.ably  de¬ 
pended.  The  c.apt.ain,  however,  at  a 
glance  saw  how  matters  stood,  and  wishing 
well  to  the  degraded  general,  he  replied 
unhesitatingly :  “  It  is  unquestionably  the 
duty  of  the  oommander-in-chief  and  the 
general  of  your  Majesty’s  forces  to  be 
prej)arcd  for  any  sudden  danger  that 
might  assail  your  Majesty.  Their  pistols 
would  be  useless  unloaded.” 

The  king  w’Jis  satisfied,  and  so  this  new 
peril  passed  away.  Next  day,  immured 
in  a  large  wild-beast  cjige,  the  prisoner 
departed  northwards,  the  members  of  his 
family  following  in  a  melancholy  train. 
The  interference  of  the  dreaded  Resident, 
however,  had  done  much  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  their  treatment.  Thus  the 
East -India  Company,  with  all  its  imper¬ 
fections,  has  long  been,  among  the  natives 
of  that  vast  country,  “  a  terror  to  evil¬ 
doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do 
well.” 

But  there  is  a  sequel  to  this  tragic  story 
so  thoroughly  orientjil,  that  it  deserves  a 
passing  notice.  Buktawir  w'as  gone,  and 
there  seemed  not  the  slightest  ch.ance  of 
his  ever  seeing  Lucknow  again.  A  simple 
incident  occurred,  however,  which  re¬ 
called  him  to  the  mind  of  the  sovereign, 
and  led  to  his  restoration  to  his  forfeited 
dignities  and  honors.  The  event  hap¬ 
pened  in  this  wnse. 

A  general  dearth  occurred  throughout 
Oude.  The  scarcity  caused  a  serious  en¬ 
hancement  in  the  prices  of  every  staple 
article  of  food,  with  the  invari.nble  con¬ 
comitant — great  distress  and  discontent 
in  Lucknow.  Tlie  bazaar-owners  were 
loudly  accused  by  the  poor  of  h.nving 
produced  an  artifici.al  scarceness,  and  riots 
occurred  in  consequence.  Whenever  the 
king  made  his  appearance  in  public,  peti¬ 
tions  against  the  speculators  were  thrown 
into  his  howdah,  or  offered  to  him  when 
he  was  on  horseback,  by  kneeling  sufferers. 
These  complaints  of  popular  grievances  at 
length  became  so  annoying  to  his  Majesty, 
that  he  almost  ceased  his  visits  to  the  city. 
This  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  con¬ 
tinued  long  after  the  ostensible  cause  had 
passed  away.  A  year  of  plenty  came,  but 
still  want  and  discontent  continued,  and 
the  king  was  bored  beyond  endurance 
with  the  memorials  of  starving  families 
and  outraged  property.  One  day,  at  the 
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durbar,  he  said  to  his  courtiers :  “  There  “  There’s  nothing  doing  now.  Change 
is  evidently  something  wrong ;  I  never  for  a  gold  mohiir  ?  Certainly,  my  lord, 
knew  discontent  continue  so  long  in  Fifteen  rupees,  eleven  annas,  and  four  pie, 
Lucknow  before.”  The  nawjib  obscurely  four  annas,  eight  pie  dustooree.  Some 
hinted  at  the  failure  of  the  crops  ;  but  his  people  charge  five  annas,  but  I  only  four, 
Majesty  M’as  not  satisfied  with  the  expla-  and  eight  pie.  Bad  times,  as  you  say, 
nation,  and  invited  the  opinion  of  the  Baboo.” 

tutor.  The  reply  of  this  attendant  was  “  It  wasn’t  so  when  Rajah  Buktawir 
to  the^effect  that  there  must  be  some  mis-  was  the  king’s  minister.  He  kept  the 
management  in  the  bar-oars  or  markets,  baza.ors  in  order,”  said  the  merchant, 
which  required  royal  investigation.  The  king  started  on  hearing  this  re- 

Tlio  sovereign’s  love  of  novelty  and  mark,  and,  advancing  nearer  to  the 
adventure  was  excited  by  the  remark,  speakers,  he  continued  to  listen  with  in- 
and  ho  answered :  “  I  quite  agree  with  creased  eagerness. 

you,  master;  let  us  go  this  very  evening  “  He  did.  Baboo,  he  did,”  rejoined  the 
and  inquire  into  it.  Let  us  all  go  in  dis-  money-changer.  “  Rajah  Buktawir  kept 
guise,  as  the  Caliph  used  to  do  in  Bagdad,  the  bazaars  in  order,  as  you  say.  Bad 
i  will  go  with  you ;  it  will  be  both  useful  times,  bad  times  !” 
and  agreeable.”  ITie  transformation  W'as  The  king  had  heard  enough.  Perhaps 
speedily  effected,  and  the  courtly  adven-  his  conscience  was  touched  ;  at  all  events 
turers  started  on  their  romantic  errand,  he  returned  to  the  palace  in  a  reflecting 
W'ithout  having  any  definite  idea,  how-  mood.  The  idea  that  had  been  put  into 
ever,  w'hat  they  were  about  to  do.  his  head  worked  there,  and  in  two  months 

Reaching  the  places  of  eastern  con-  from  that  date  the  expatriated  functionary 
course,  “  on  we  wont,”  says  the  narrator,  was  in  his  old  place  at  court,  and  con- 
“  through  the  oily,  steaming  crow’d,  redo-  tinned  for  years  to  be  higher  than  before 
lent  of  unsavory  odors.  Fierce  rajpoots  in  his  sovereign’s  favor.  His  bitter  expe- 
and  patans,  with  their  tulwars  and  shields  riences  of  the  caprices  of  unbridled  power 
jingling  by  their  sides  and  on  their  backs,  had  probably  made  him  a  wiser  if  not  a 
elbowed  us  and  scowled.  Well-bearded  sadder  man. 

Mussulmans,  pious,  devout,  observed,  as  It  certainly  can  be  no  matter  for  lamen- 
we  passed,  it  was  no  place  for  sahibs,  tation  that  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
Sleek  Hindoos  smiled,  .and  tempted  us  authority  in  Oude  should  have  extin- 
W’ith  their  w’ares,  flattering  us,  in  affected  guished  the  practice  of  such  freaks  of 

humility,  w’ith  their  words.  At  length  arbitrariness  as  w'e  have  just  narrated, 

w’e  drew  near  a  money-changer’s,  where  Such  facts  as  these  ought  to  be  seriously 
there  was  more  room.  His  coins  lay  weighed  in  forming  our  judgment  of  the 
scattered  in  little  heaps  over  the  large  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  annexation 
trays,  that  served  as  tables.  Ho  sat  on  of  th.at  disorganized  kingdom  to  the 

his  bended  legs,  after  the  manner  of  British  dominions. 

money-changers  in  the  Ea.st  and  tailors  in  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
the  West.  Two  sturdy  attendants  lounged  fe.arful  conflict  in  Oude,  we  have  heard  a 
near  by.”  A  merchant  of  some  conse-  great  deal  about  the  fierce  and  turbulent 
quence  approached  the  money-changer,  character  ofthe  population  of  that  province, 
and,  exchanging  greetings  with  the  new-  and  much  of  the  wild  ferocity  lately  display- 
comer,  said :  “  Another  attack  on  the  rice-  ed  there  has,  by  some  writers,  been  ascribed 
stores  this  morning,  Mhadub.”  to  the  feelings  of  ex.asperation  aroused  by 

“  Bad  times,  bad  times!”  replied  Ikllia-  the  suppres-sion  ofthe  native  government, 
dub,  shaking  his  head  gloomily,  as  he  It  would  appear,  however,  from  many  pas- 
looked  towards  the  disguised  king  and  sages  in  the  work  before  us,  that  society 
courtiers.  The  king  looked  significantly  in  and  around  Lucknow  has  for  many 
round  as  he  heard  the  reply ;  and,  anxious  years  past  been  steeped  in  disaffection, 
to  catch  more,  ho  lingered  at  a  neighbor-  and  large  numbers  of  the  natives  have 
ing  stall,  examining  some  article,  while  been  ever  ready  for  the  perjietration  of 
his  companions  subjected  some  swords  to  deeds  of  violence  and  rapine.  At  a  time 
a  critical  scrutiny.  when  attempts  are  made  to  excite  sympa- 

“  Very  hard,  very  h.ard,  indeed  ;  it  thy  for  the  deposed  dynasty,  it  may  not 
wasn’t  so  in  times  past,”  went  on  the  be  amiss  to  give  an  example  of  the  didoyal 
dealer  in  coins,  shaking  his  head  again,  style  of  treatment  on  one  occasion  inflicted 
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upon  the  king  and  his  suite.  The  details  j 
of  the  incident  are  very  copious ;  but  we  | 
will  give  the  leading  outlines  in  as  few  | 
words  as  possible.  | 

The  king  and  a  large  body  of  attendants  ■ 
were  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles  from  Lucknow. 
For  several  days  the  weather  had  been 
remarkably  fine,  and  his  Majesty  had  been 
in  excellent  humor,  enjoying  the  cliase  of 
wild  animals.  One  day,  however,  their : 
sport  took  the  party  across  a  region 
covered  with  a  deposit  of  white  impalpable  ^ 
sand,  resembling  powdered  saltpetre, 
which  rose  about  them  in  clouds  of  fine  ' 
dust,  and,  getting  into  their  eyes,  nostrils, : 
ears,  and  mouths,  tormented  them  with  ^ 
pungent,  stinging  sensations.  The  annoy- ; 
ance  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  his 
Majesty,  who  felt  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  shielded  from  such  a  pest,  and  he  re-  : 
tired  early  that  night  to  the  private  royal , 
apartments  of  the  encampment  in  any 
thing  but  a  good  temper,  llis  native  and 
European  attendants  shortly  afterwards 
went  also  to  their  respective  tents.  i 

Scarcely  had  they  composed  themselves 
to  sleep  that  night,  when  a  terrific  thun¬ 
der-storm  burst  upon  the  camp,  the  light¬ 
ning  glaring  around  them  with  appalling 
vividness,  and  the  rain  descending  in  tor- 1 
rents  upon  the  frail  tents.  The  wind 
whistled  and  howded,  too,  like  a  chorus  of 
disquieted  demons,  and  threatened  every 
moment  to  whirl  the  sheltering  canvas 
into  the  air.  By  the  aid  of  additional ; 
pins,  and  tlie  bracing  up  of  ropes,  how-  j 
ever,  most  of  the  flimsy  structures  were  j 
kept  upon  their  legs,  in  the  intervals  ofj 
the  thunder  and  the  ragings  of  the  wind, ' 
reat  commotion  w'as  audible  in  the  camp ; 
orses  were  neighing,  camels  were  crying, 
elephants  were  blowing,  women  were  | 
shneking,  and  men  were  wildly  shouting.  J 
This  continued  for  a  considerable  period,  j 
At  length,  during  a  slight  lull  m  the  | 
storm,  a  messenger  from  the  king  arrived  j 
in  haste  to  summon  the  captain  of  the  I 
guard  to  the  royal  presence.  The  other  i 
lunctionaries  were  for  some  time  left  in 
ignorance  of  the  purport  of  this  unsea- ' 
Bonable  order ;  and  remembering  the  i 
mood  in  which  they  had  left  their  royal ' 
master,  they  revolved  in  their  minds  all  | 
kinds  of  dark  and  sinister  conjectures.  I 
At  length  the  captain  returned,  and  ex- 
pliuned  the  mystery.  One  of  the  royal  j 
tents,  it  appeared,  bad  been  blown  down  I 
and  its  inmates  flooded ;  and  the  king,  in  | 
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a  fit  of  exasperation,  had  issued  orders  ^o 
return  immediately  to  Lucknow.  His 
chief  wives  and  most  of  the  military  guard 
were  to  accompany  him ;  but  many  of 
the  attendants,  both  male  and  female, 
were  left  behind  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  neighboring  villagers,  who,  it  was 
well  known,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
king’s  flight,  would  fall  upon  and  pillage 
the  camp. 

And  so  indeed  it  happened.  For,  while 
it  was  yet  dark,  swarms  of  fierce  spoilers 
came  down,  and  added  their  plunderings 
to  the  devastations  of  the  storm.  Only 
b^  the  most  vigilant  watchfulness,  and  a 
display  of  courageous  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  residue  of  the  royal  party, 
was  any  property  saved  from  the  clutches 
of  these  invaders;  and  many  a  thrilling 
adventure  and  hair-breadth  escape  oc¬ 
curred  during  that  eventful  night.  As  it 
was,  the  plunder  secured  by  the  natives 
was  very  considerable.  The  fallen  royal 
tent,  with  all  its  rich  and  costly  furniture 
and  ladies’  attire,  was  ransacked  and 
carried  off,  though  defended  by  the  nawab 
and  a  small  band  of  soldiers,  who  slew 
some  of  the  strangers.  Even  the  very 
coat  and  pantaloons  the  king  had  taken  off 
the  previous  evening  were  stolen. 

When  the  report  of  these  proceedings 
reached  the  cars  of  the  king  the  next  day, 
his  anger  w'as  terrific,  and  he  vowed  sum¬ 
mary  vengeance  upon  the  daring  marauders 
who  had  put  forth  their  defiling  hands  to 
touch  the  robes  of  their  sovereign  and  his 
wives.  About  a  dozen  poor  wretches,  of  a 
most  ferocious  and  cut-throat  aspect,  were 
shortly  afterwards  brought  in  by  the  na¬ 
wab,  each  one  being  strapped  down  to  a 
ebarpoy,  like  a  druimeu  man  on  a  police - 
stretcher  in  England ;  and  all  of  them  had 
cuts  of  swords  or  stabs  of  daggers  about 
their  persons,  which  were  undressed  and 
unattended  to.  These  were  said  to  have 
been  the  ringleaders  or  most  active  ac¬ 
complices  in  the  night-assault ;  and,  with¬ 
out  trial  or  examination,  the  fatal  order 
was  given  that  they  should  die.  The 
summary  sentence  w'as  at  once  executed, 
and  the  heads  of  the  poor  fellows,  whether 
they  happened  to  be  innocent  or  guilty, 
were  soon  rolling  on  the  ground.  The 
wrath  of  the  king  was  appeased  by  this 
sanguinary  sacrifice. 

Such  is  only  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
very  pleasant  relations  subsisting  between 
the  Oude  sovereign  and  his  subjects  down 
to  a  very  recent  date.  Surely  those  who 
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plead  so  chivalrously  for  the  maintcojuicc 
of  the  native  government  in  that  province, 
can  scarcely  bo  aware  that  they  are  unin¬ 
tentionally  favoring  the  perpetuation  of  a 
state  of  things  out  of  which  spring  such 
dreadful  incidents  as  we  have  mentioned. 
Nor  are  these  exceptional  vagaries  in  the 
public  and  private  life  of  an  oriental  des¬ 


pot,  or  by  any  means  the  worst  that  could 
oe  cited.  Ilowever,  as  W’o  before  inti¬ 
mated,  it  b  no  duty  of  ours  to  pronounce 
a  decided  opinion  upon  this  moot  question ; 
our  object  has  been  simplj^  to  narrate  facts 
for  the  guidance  of  the  judgment  of  our 
readers.  May  the  right  and  the  true 
prevail ! 


From  tko  Wettmiatter  Reylev. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  HISTORY  VERITABLE; 

OR,  THE  BOSCOBEL  TRACTS— ESCAPE  OF  CHARLES  II.* 


Therk  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where,  in  ; 
so  small  a  space  as  in  England,  so  much  , 
romance,  so  many  relics  of  the  past,  are 
crowded  together.  All  have  their  own 
tale  of  peculiar  interest  to  Englishmen,  i 
Insulated  by  the  sea,  which  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  a  “  sparkling  marriage-ring  ” 
of  land  with  land,  but  has  rather  divorc- , 
ed  us  from  our  neighbors,  wo  have  fought 
out  our  quarrels  on  our  own  soil.  Our 
history  is  written  on  our  land.  Abbeys, 
and  cathedrals,  and  parish-churches,  where 
lie  our  fathers  sleeping  still  and  cold  as 
their  own  images  of  bra.ss  and  stone ;  | 
moated  granges,  noAv  guarded  only  by 
the  tall  pojdar-trees ;  old  gray  manor- ! 
houses,  dropped  down,  as  it  were,  amidst ; 
our  hills,  with  their  secret  chambers,  where 
our  forefathers  were  concealed  in  times  of 


*  Bi>sc6bel;  or,  the  compkai  Ilietory  of  his  Sacred 
Majestie's  most  miraevious  preservation  after  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Worcester,  3  Sept,  1651. 

Boseobel ;  or,  the  eompieat  History  of  the  most  mi¬ 
raculous  preservation  of  Kvnq  Charles  II,  after  the  j 
Battle  of  Worcester,  September  the  3d,  1661.  To 
which  is  added  the  King's  conceahnsut  at  Trent  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Mrs  Anne  Wyndham. 

The,  Boseobel  JVofb  relating  to  the  escape  of  Charles 
the  Second  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  and  his  sub¬ 
sequent  Adventures.  Edited  by  J.  Hughes,  Esq., 
lt.A.  Second  Edition.  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons.  Edinburgh  and  Londoa  1857. 

Woodstock ;  or,  the  Cavalier.  A  Tale  of  the  year 
Sixteen  llundred  and  FiAy-one.  By  the  Author  of : 
“  Waverley.”  i 


distress ;  old  battle-fields,  over  which  now 
the  vacant  plowman,  driving  team,  is  at 
times  startled  when  he  turns  up  with  his 
plow  some  broken  sword  and  some  bleach¬ 
ed  arm  which  once  wielded  it  in  the  full 
strength  of  manhood — all  speak  to  us  with 
no  indistinct  voices.  The  spirit  that  built 
these  abbeys,  the  spirit  that  fought  upon 
these  battle-fields,  may  have  passed  away, 
and  there  is  little  hope  of  recalling  it  by  a 
mere  antiquarian  study  of  these  remains 
— yet  with  what  feelings  of  true  reverence 
we  may  possess  let  us  still  cherish  them. 
Dinted  gateway  and  broken  rampart  still 
silently  s{>eak  of  the  past ;  wliilst  local  tra¬ 
dition,  with  less  truth,  perhaps,  but  more 
noisily,  tells  its  own  taJe.  We  should  like 
to  have  these  old  traditions  preserved,  and 
see  how  far  they  would  tally  with  what  is 
already  known.  Much,  no  doubt,  would 
be  valuable,  and  the  future  historian 
could  use  it  as  Lord  Macaulay  has  done 
the  Somersetshire  traditions  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

These  reflections  are  forced  upon  ns  as 
wo  take  up  the  new  edition  of  the  “  Bos- 
cobel  Tracts.”  By  our  side  lies  a  copy  of 
the  early  edition  of  1662,  which  has  al¬ 
ways  remained  in  one  of  the  very  houses 
in  which  King  Charles  was  concealed. 
We  hardly  like  to  venture  on  compari¬ 
sons.  Curious  is  the  old,  tattered  copy, 
bethumbed  by  many  a  cavalier,  and 
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peeped  into  by  the  curious  villagers, 
with  its  quaint  woodcuts,  its  map  of  the 
city  of  Worcester,  which  would  certainly 
confuse  the  most  enlightened  visitor  ;  and 
its  representation  oi  Boscobel  wood,  in 
which  if  the  King  and  Colonel  Carlis  Inid 
not  been  better  concealed  than  the  loyal 
draughtsman  here  represents  them,  they 
would  assuredly  have  been  soon  captured. 
If  we  have  a  greater  affection  for  the  old, 
we  must  own  that  the  new  edition  is  far 
better  suited  for  general  use.  Its  editor, 
Mr.  Hughes,  has  done  some  service  by 
bringing  together  most  of  the  documents 
that  bear  upon  the  subject ;  we  wish,  i 
however,  he  had  reprinted  one  or  two 
more,  especially  the  rare  tract  of  “White 
Ladies.”  He  has,  too,  given  us  descrip¬ 
tions  from  personal  observation  of  some 
of  the  places  where  the  King  stopped. 
Much  more  he  might  have  done ;  “  the 
loyal  city  of  Worcester”  would  alone 
have  furnished  him  wdth  much  material 
which  he  has  neglected.  We  think,  too, 
he  might  have  given  us  some  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  which  still  linger  in  so  many  parts  of 
England  on  the  subject.  He  has,  though 
apparently  unconscious  that  there  were 
great  doubts  on  the  matter,  given  the 
authorship  of  the  “  Boscobel  Tracts  ”  to 
Blount,  without  any  comment.  Had  he 
looked  in  so  common  a  book  as  Nash’s 
“  Worcestershire,”  he  would  have  found 
the  fact  strongly  disputed. 

“  The  story  of  the  Ring’s  escape,  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  is  given  in  a  book  entitled 
’  Boscobel  ;*  the  first  part  contains  the  history  | 
of  this  event  to  his  leaving  tVhite  Ladies  and  | 
Boscobel ;  the  second,  his  adventures  in  the  r 
west  of  England :  who  was  the  author  is  not  I 

known,  certainly  not  Mr.  Blount . Many 

have  supposed  that  ‘  Boscobel  ’  was  written  by  j 
Thomas  Blount,  Esq.,  bom  at  Bordesley,  in 
Worcestershire,  son  of  Miles  Blount  of  Orleton, 
in  Herefordshire,  fifth  son  of  Roger  Blount  of 
Monkland,  in  the  same  county,  who  died  1679, 
aged  six^-one ;  married  Anne,  dau^tcr  of 
^mund  Church,  of  Maldon,  in  Essex,  Esq. ;  he 
was  a  verj'  industrious  antiquarv,  and  made 
hu^e  collections  for  the  history  of  Hereford- 
shim  In  a  MS.  I  have  seen,  he  denies  that  he 
was  the  author  of  ‘Boscobel;’  and  says  the 
first  time  he  ever  saw  the  book  was  at  Lord 
Oxford's,  at  Brampton  Bryan,  as  will  appe^  by 
the  following  lott^.” 

Nash  proceeds  to  quote  a  letter  which 
be  received  from  Blount’s  grandson,  in 
which  the  following  occurs : 

“  My  grandfather’s  name  was  Thomas  Blount ; 
he  died  at  Orleton.  I  dare  say  he  was  not  the 


author  of  *  Boscobel,’  for  in  a  letter  (of  his)  to 
my  father,  I  have  seen  the  following  sense  ex* 
pressed — ‘  The  other  day,  being  on  a  visit  to 
Lord  Oxford,  I  met  with  a  tract  entitled  *  Bos- 
cobeL’  My  lord  expressed  great  surprise  on 
seeing  me  eager  to  peruse  it,  saying  I  was 
doomed  the  author.  How  the  world  comes  to 
be  so  kind  to  give  it  to  me,  I  know  not ;  but 
whatever  merit  it  may  have,  for  I  had  not  time 
to  examine  it,  I  do  not  chusc  to  usurp  it ;  I 
scorn  to  take  the  fame  of  another's'  production. 
So  if  the  same  opinion  prevails  amongst  my 
friends  in  your  part  of  the  world,  I  desire  you 
will  contradict  it ;  for  I  do  not  so  much  as  know 
the  author  of  that  piece.’  ”* 

Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than 
this ;  yet  Mr.  Hughes  has  passed  the 
question  of  authorship  over  in  silence. 
We  can  add  nothing  to  unravel  the 
matter.  Whoever  the  old  author  of 
these  tracts  may  be,  he  was  a  staunch 
Royalist,  who,  in  his  excess  of  loyalty, 
compares  Charles  II.  with  King  David, 
and  calls  the  Protector  such  hard  names 
as  “  arch  rebel,”  “  bloody  usurper,”  and 
lastly,  as  most  sarcastic  of  all,  “  the  chief 
mufti.”  Nothing  to  our  author  is  of  any 
account,  unless  it  is  clothed  in  robes  of 
state.  The  divine  right  of  kings  is  a 
belief  and  a  reality  in  his  mind,  but  the 
rights  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Houses 
and  the  King  he  could  not  understand. 
Personal  feelings,  interest,  affections,  and 
what  not,  dimmed  his  eyes  to  the  truth  ; 
we  stand  on  the  eminence  of  many  years, 
and  can  look  calmly  down  upon  the  past. 
“  These  prodigious  rebels,”  “  these  blood¬ 
hounds,”  “this  skim  .and  filth  of  the  e.arth,” 
as  he  calls  Cromwell’s  soldiers,  turn  out  in 
these  later  days  something  very  different. 

Our  author  very  likely  could  see  nothing 
in  plain  Cromwell,  “  with  his  linen  not 
very  clean,  a  speck  or  two  of  blood  upon 
his  little  band,  which  was  not  much  larger 
than  his  collar,”  as  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
describes  him,  but  perceived  every  virtue 
breathing  from  robes  of  state  and  gold 
crowns.  Because  Cromwell  did  not  come 
like  some  stage  king,  with  stage  body¬ 
guards,  and  stage  tinsel,  and  8t.age  ward¬ 
robes,  men  will  not  allow  that  he  was  a 
king. 

Many  years  ago,  before  the  days  of 
railways,  a  nobleman  and  his  lad)r,  with 
their  infant  child,  were  traveling  in  the 
depth  of  winter  across  Salisbury  Plain. 
A  snow-storm  overtook  them  ;  their  child 

*  Supplement  to  the  second  edition  of  Nash’s 
“■Worcestershire,”  1799,  p.  90. 
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became  ill  from  the  cold,  and  they  were 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  a  lone  shepherd’s 
hut.  The  wild  shepherd  and  his  wife 
gathered  round  the  child  in  awe  and  si¬ 
lence.  The  nurse  began  undressing  it  by* 
the  warm  cottage  fire.  Silken  frock  and 
head-dress  did  the  baby  wear.  One  rich 
baby-dress  came  off  to  reveal  another 
more  Still  the  shepherd  and 

his  wife  fooked  on  with  awe.  At  last  the 
proces^  undressing  was  completed,  and 
the  now  naRert  baby  was  being  warmed 
by  the  fire.  Then  was  it,  when  all  these 
wrappings  and  outer  husks  were  peeled 
off,  that  the  shepherd  and  his  wife  broke 
silence,  exclaiming  :  “  Why,  it’s  just  like 
one  of  ours!”  What  if  all  the  world, 
like  the  shepherd  and  his  wife,  could  see 
that  ordinary  kings  and  queens,  when 
their  state  robes  are  olf,  “  are  just  like 
one  of  us.”  Perhap  they  would  then 
discern  that  the  real  king  with  his  state 
robes  on  or  off  is  something  very  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Jt  was  but  natural  that  the  old  writer 
of /these  tracts  should  feel  some  personal 
tttemess  against  his  political  enemies, 
'hey  were  regicides  —  the  worst  term 
that  could  be  then  applied  to  living  men. 
We  do  not  care  in  this  matter  to  defend 
the  Puritans  by  precedents  or  references 
to  other  rebellions.  Great  men,  as  these 
were,  want  no  such  apologies  for  their 
deeds ;  fools  only  require  precedents. 
These  Roundheads  saw  that  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  meant  nothing  else  than 
the  indulgence  and  encouragement  of  one 
individual’s  license  and  crime ;  they  saw 
through  the  fiction  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong,  and  saw  also  that  he  is  accounta¬ 
ble,  like  any  other  man,  for  his  faults,  and 
fully,  like  any  other  man,  deserves  the 
penalty  due  to  them  ;  they  felt,  too,  that 
It  was  Ikr  better  that  one  guilty  man 
should  suffer  a  speedy  death,  than  that 
thousands  of  their  innocent  countrymen 
should  suffer  prolonged  tortures,  and  that 
England  should  groan,  forever  it  might 
be,  under  cruel  and  unjust  laws.  Theirs 
was  true  patriotism,  which  loves  its  coun¬ 
try  better  than  its  king ;  and  they  com¬ 
mitted  their  deed,  not  in  a  corner,  but  in 
the  broad  daylight,  before  all  England 
and  all  men. 

Wo  can  not  here,  at  any  length,  well 
discuss  the  further  question  of  tlie  differ¬ 
ent  governments  of  the  Puritan  and  the  I 
Cavalier.  The  whole  matter  is  answered 
by  the  fruits  the  two  systems  produced. 


Look  for  a  moment  at  Cromwell’s  govern¬ 
ment  :  England  basking  in  the  sunshine 
of  peace,  though  ruled,  it  might  be,  with 
a  scepter  of  iron ;  laeland  enjoying  the 
novelty  of  quietness ;  our  navies  riding 
triumphant  from  sea  to  sea,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  name  feared  by  every  despot,  and 
Englishmen  at  home  reverencing  God, 
striving  to  walk  uprightly  before  him, 
according  to  the  best  light  they  had. 
And  then  look  a  few  years  after  at  this 
England,  plundered  by  noble  bastards; 
the  court  itself  nothing  but  a  harem,  with¬ 
out  the  decency  of  easteni  manners ;  our 
exchequer  bankrupt ;  our  ships  rotting  in 
our  rotting  dockyards,  and  England  fawn¬ 
ing  like  a  beaten  hound  to  a  foreign  poten¬ 
tate  :  and  the  general  question,  we  should 
think,  would  be  easily  answered  by  most 
men.  But,  descending  into  particulars, 
we  should  find  much  to  blame  in  the 
Puritan,  and  not  a  little  to  love  and  ad¬ 
mire  in  the  Cavalier.  The  Puritans,  in 
their  crusade  against  sin,  were  noble  sol¬ 
diers,  whose  pay  was  not  in  this  world’s 
coin.  Great  and  glorious  were  they  in 
that  they  saw  that  life  was  no  paltry  farce, 
played  upon  a  poor  stage,  with  clap-trap 
shows,  and  a  little  paint,  and  a  few  oil- 
lamps,  but  a  deep,  mysterious,  never-end¬ 
ing  tragedy  ;  for  this  is  true  transcenden¬ 
talism,  true  idealism,  by  whatever  name 
it  may  be  called.  But  they  erred  lamen¬ 
tably  when  they  thought  to  dragoon  men 
into  virtue,  to  banish  crime  by  edicts,  im¬ 
agining  because  vice  was  no  longer  appa¬ 
rent  that  it  did  not  exist.  n(»i  appa- 
rentibui  et  non  existent ibit*  eadeni  est  ratio 
may,  pcrha{>8,  hold  good  in  law,  but  is  not 
true  of  morals.  Such  a  view  nourished 
hypocrisy  and  a  thousand  evils.  We  can 
not  enforce  the  seventh  commandment, 
and  the  other  sins  that  the  seventh  com¬ 
mandment  implies,  by  physical  force,  by 
driving  vice  into  holes  and  corners.  Im¬ 
morality  seems  to  be  a  plant  that  grows 
ranker  and  stronger  covered  up  in  dark¬ 
ness,  and  there  bears  its  most  deadly  fruit, 
and  its  subtlest  poison.  The  Puritan 
theory  of  this  world  was  no  complete  one. 
Their  answer  was  not  the  whole  answer 
to  this  problem  of  life,  and  therefore  could 
not  last.  Their  dearest  defenders  seem 
to  feel  this.  Life  is  a  tragedy,  but  it  is  as 
one  of  Shakspeare’s  tragedies,  where 
mirth,  too,  plays  a  part — a  secondary  part 
I  — but  still  plays.  Though  a  man's  sorrow 
I  is  in  proportion  to  a  inau’s  capacity  for 
I  feeling  and  experiencing  the  mysterious 
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wonders  of  the  world  and  of  his  own  soul, 
and  its  intensity  is  measured  by  his  own 
nobleness  and  greatness,  yet  we  know  also 
that  there  is  a  spiftt  of  gladness  thrown 
like  a  calm,  gentle  light  over  all  great 
minds,  beautifully  shining  on  the  darkness 
and  the  deep  cloud ;  that  there  is  in  these, 
too,  above  all  others,  a  soul  of  cheerful¬ 
ness,  gladly  accepting  life,  and  whatever 
troubles  life  may  bring,  with  the  gentle, 
happy  spirit  of  a  child.  Xature  herself 
is  ever  joyful,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Puri 
tans,  she  still  kept  on  her  way  the  same, 
the  glad  sunshine  ever  renewing  itself 
though  checkered,  it  might  be,  with  the 
shadows  of  the  clouds;  the  green  grass 
springing  up  so  fresh  and  bright,  that  it 
makes  the  heart  joyful  to  look  at  it ;  the 
birds  still  singing  their  old  tunes  in  the 
deep  green-woods,  whether  the  Puritan 
Avould  listen  or  not.  The  Puritan  allowed 
no  play  to  those  faculties  of  men,  which, 
properly  developed,  constitute  so  much  of 
the  enjoyment  of  life.  A  black  mask  fell 
over  every  thing.  No  sunny  smiles  with 
him  that  warm  the  heart — no  songs  that 
cheer  the  laborer,  heavy  with  the  business 
of  the  day,  until — surely  enough  to  make 
the  very  angels  weep,  men  almost  believed 
a  mother’s  kiss  on  the  lips  of  her  child  to 
be  a  crime. 

Such  men  as  Cromwell  and  John  Milton 
are  not,  of  course,  to  be  included  in  our 
censure.  The  one,  it  is  said,  preserved 
for  the  nation  the  cartoons  of  Raphael 
and  Andrea  Montegna’s  “  Triumph,”  was 
fond  of  music,  even  encouraged  the  thea¬ 
ters,  and  gathered  the  poets  to  his  court : 
the  author  of  “  Comus”  and  “  L’ Allegro,” 
though  a  Puritan,  was  not  of  them  ;  and 
we  could  have  told  from  his  works  how  j 
deepljr  he  loved  the  drama,  had  he  not 
left  his  noble  tribute  to  Shakspeare.  Such 
traits  as  these  show  us  not  merely  how 
great  these  two  Republicans  were,  but 
how  good  also.  Assuredly,  they  had  lit¬ 
tle  sympathy  with  such  men  as  Prynne 
and  Stephen  Gosson,  who,  in  their  fana¬ 
ticism,  denounced  both  jmet  and  sculptor, 
as  well  as  player. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  author,  and, 
before  proceeding,  do  him  the  justice  of 
acknowledging  his  extreme  accuracy  in 
all  matters  of  fact.  These  words  of  his 
in  the  address  to  the  reader  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  most  historians : 

“  I  am  so  far  fWim  that  foul  crime  of  publish¬ 
ing  what’s  false,  that  I  can  safely  say,  I  know 


not  one  line  unauthentick  ;  such  has  been  my 
care  to  be  snre  of  the  truth,  that  I  have  dili¬ 
gently  collected  the  particulars  from  most  of 
their  mouths,  who  were  the  very  actors  them- 
■selves  in  this  scene  ef  miracles.  To  every  in¬ 
dividual  person,  as  far  as  my  industry  could 
arrive  to  know,  I  have  given  tlie  duo  of  his 
merit ;  be  it  for  valor,  fidelity,  or  whatsoever 
other  quality  that  any  way  had  the  honor  to 
relate  to  his  Majesty’s  s^ioe.  » .  And 
though  the  whole  complex  may  want  elegance 
and  politeness  of  style  ....  yet  it  can  not 
want  truth,  the  chief  Ingredient  . for  such  un¬ 
dertakings.” 

We  willingly  corroborate  this,  and 
readily  forgive  the  writer  his  creeds  and 
theories  for  his  ardent  desire  for  accuracy, 
which  makes  his  history  in  this  respect 
contrast  favorably  with  Clarendon’s .  ac^ 
count  of  the  same  matter. 

Of  all  romantic  tales  in  English  history, 
this  of  King  Charles’s  flight  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  so.  His  hair-breadth  escapes, 
his  sufferings,  his  disguises,  the  incidents 
that  befell  him,  all  contribute  to  throw  a 
rather  fictitious  light  over  his  character, 
as  well  as  to  heighten  the  coloring  ahd 
interest  of  the  story.  The  Charles  of  1661^ 
however,  was  a  very  difterent  man  from 
the  one  w’e  generally  know  as  Charles. 
He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  youth  ;  his 
features,  though  irregular  and  swarthy, 
lit  up  by  his  expressive  eyes,  were  not  yet 
marked  with  sensualism ;  his  manners 
w'erc  winning,  and  free  from  that  over¬ 
done  courtier-like  air  which  he  picked  up 
abroad  in  after-years ;  his  gallantry  and 
wit  took  captive  every  maiden’s  heart ; 
whilst  his  warm  and  open  disposition, 
which  had  not  yet  budded  into  open  liber- 
tinism,  was  acceptable  to  the  freest  of  the 
Cavaliers,  whilst  it  did  not  displease  the 
more  severe.  He  possessed  then,  too,  a 
certain  firmness  of  mind,  and  a  spirit  of 
self-denial,  which  all,  however,  melted 
away  during  his  residence  in  foreign 
courts.  In  addition  to  this,  he  W’as  one 
of  the  best  w’alkers  and  tennis-players  in 
England,  and  was  as  courageous  as  he  was 
skillful  in  the  use  of  his  sword — qualities 
which  are  always  respected  by  English¬ 
men.  He  came  forward  as  the  avenger 
of  the  murdered  King,  when  the  reaction 
of  feeling  had  just  set  in,  and  his  cause 
alone  with  some  constituted  him  a  hero. 
He  seemed  just  then  to  have  possessed 
the  bravery  and  valor  of  his  grandfather, 
Henry  of  France,  joined  with  the  better 
parts  of  his  father ;  and  his  trials  and  suf¬ 
ferings,  as  they  often  do,  brought  out  the 
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good  points  of  his  character,  and  threw 
Uie  worst  into  the  shade.  The  story  of 
his  escape  has  always  been  popular. 
Children  and  grown-up  people  reaa  it  with 
equal  attention.  Oak-apple  day  is  still 
kept  up  by  schoolboys.  Rival  villages 
contend  for  the  scenes  of  different  adven¬ 
tures.  Scott  has  made  the  t.ale  the  ground¬ 
work  of  one  of  his  novels ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  historical  romance  which  is 
not  forever  alluding  to  old  haunted  cas¬ 
tles  and  priests’  hiding-places  where 
Charles  II.,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  concealed.  His  route 
might  to  this  day  be  traced  by  the  tradi¬ 
tions  which  may  be  still  gathered  at  the 
different  places  .along  the  road  where  he 
stopped.  And  yet  Charles  was  far  from 
a  hero ;  and  the  center  of  every  story 
should  have  something  heroic  .and  ideal  in 
it.  Still,  even  in  this  tale  of  his  flight, 
there  is  m.any  a  curious  anecdote,  m.any 
a  noble  trait  e.xhibited  in  quarters  where 
it  might  bejeast  expected.  The  old  gray 
houses  arc  m.any  of  them  still  standing 
where  Charles  hid,  the  old  traditions  are 
still  in  the  mouths  of  men,  and  we  should 
like  to  say  something  of  them  before  they 
pass  away  forever. 

"We  Avould,  however,  here  protest 
against  the  novels  we  have  jiist  been 
spc.aking  of.  Teaching  history  by  such 
means  is  not  teaching  history  at  all,  but 
only  the  theories  .and  views  which  certain 
writers  may  choose  to  adopt.  Not  even 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  gre.at  name  can  give 
credit  to  the  custom.  Chatham  m.ay 
learn  history  from  Sh.akspeare,  but  not 
every  reader  is  Chatham,  nor  every  writer 
Shakspearc.  What  wo  want  to  know  is 
not  what  certain  people  Avho  once  .actii- 
.all^  lived  and  played  important  parts  on 
this  earth,  from  which  we,  their  descend¬ 
ants,  are  now  reaping  the  results  for 
good  or  evil,  might  or  might  not  do  under 
cert.ain  circumstances  existing  only  in  the 
writer’s  mind,  but  wh.at  they  actually  did 
do  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed.  The  use  of  histoiy  is  not  to 
make  men  sympathize  with  this  or  that 
party,  but  to  make  men  sympathize  with 
whatever  is  good  and  noble  in  any  party. 
Setting  aside  the  presumption  of  putting 
our  poor  words  into  the  mouths  of  great 
men,  there  must  be  always  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  darken  or  to  ennoble  certain 
characters  for  the  exigencies  of  the  plot ; 
and  in  sjiite  of  all  thebeauties  of  “  Wood¬ 
stock,”  it  is  to  us  a  most  painful  tale, 


I  showing  how  far  a  great  man  like  Scott 
I  could  misrepresent  for  artistic  and  other 
!  purposes  the  character  of  Cromwell.  If 
we  must  have  fiction,  let  us  also  have  fic¬ 
titious  characters  who  shall  become  real 
to  us  in  proportion  as  they  are  truthfully 
and  naturally  delineated  ;  for  if  novelists 
once  become  historians,  we  shall  soon  have 
I  histori.ans  novelists. 

I  And  now  at  last  for  our  t.ale.  In  the 
beginning  of  August,  1651,  Charles  II. 
inarched  from  Scotland  into  England.  He 
seems  to  h.ave  thought  that  the  English 
would  speedily  at  his  presence  forget  the 
oppressions  of  his  father  and  the  Star- 
j  Chamber  —  that  they  would  forget,  too, 
the  verse,  M’hich  they  seemed  at  th.at  mo¬ 
ment  to  know  better  than  any  other, 
which  told  them  “  to  put  not  their  faith  in 
princes.”  There  was  far  more  of  Quixot¬ 
ism  than  chivalry  in  the  enterprise. 
Charles  had  succeeded  but  indifferentlv 
in  Scotland,  uhero  his  strength  lay;  and 
he  thought  to  be  victorious  in  England, 
where  he  could  hardly  count  upon  a  man. 
IVIanlfestoes  were  published,  offering  par¬ 
don  to  all  the  rebels,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  leaders,  who  would  sub¬ 
mit,  and  promising  further,  “a  lasting 
peace  settled  with  religion  and  righteous¬ 
ness  but  m.anifestoes  are  ea.sily  published, 
and  the  English  just  then  did  not  seem  to 
think  them  necessarily  true,  even  though 
published  by  a  king.  The  Scotch  army, 
inferior  to  Cromwell’s  in  number,  made 
up  for  their  numerical  weakness  by  harsh¬ 
er  discipline.  Apple-ste.alingwas  punished 
with  death  ;  what  punishment  was  allotted 
to  graver  offenses  we  are  not  told.*  At 
Warrington  the  first  encounter  of  any  im- 
i  portance  took  place,  where  Lambert  and 
Harrison  had  concentrated  some  7000 
men.  Tlie  bridge  over  the  river  had 
been  partially  broken  down,  but  Charles 
I  in  i>crson,  leading  his  troops  over  planks 
I  h.astily  thrown  from  pier  to  pier,  gallantly 
j  led  the  way.  Harrison  and  Lambert  re- 
tre.ated,  in  pursuance  of  Cromwell’s  orders. 
'  On  the  2‘2d  the  Royalist  army  reached 
Worcester,  civita*  et  in  Mlo  et  in  part 
semper  Jidelisy  with  its  WiUls  in  ruin,  but 
,  with  a  very  loyal  mayor.  The  hostile  gar¬ 
rison  fled,  and  Charles,  abandoning  bis 
intention  of  going  on  to  Ixmdon  from  the 


I  *  “Prisoner’s  Letter  from  Chester in  the  Ox- 
’  ford  edition  of  Lord  Clarendon's  “State  Papers." 
I  Tl)o  object  was  of  course  to  conciliate  the  English  as 
I  much  08  possible  along  the  road. 
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fatigued  state  of  his  army,  ordered  the 
walls  to  bo  immediately  repaired.*  For 
the  next  two  or  three  days  the  King  oc¬ 
cupied  himself  with  roy:il  ceremonies,  and 
his  Scotch  soldiers  occupied  themselves 
with  quarreling  with  an  eminent  divine  of 
the  city,  a  Mr.  Crosby,  who,  in  his  ultra- 
loyalism,  had  unduly  exalted  the  King  to 
the  headship  of  the  Church.  3Ieanwhile, 
the  Earl  of  Derby  was  defeated  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  by  Lilbum,  and  was  forced  to  seek 
refu^  at  Boscobel  House,  on  the  borders 
of  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire;  from 
whence,  having  recovered  from  his  wounds, 
he  joined  the  King  at  Worcester.  On 
the  26th,  Charles  held  a  review  of  his 
forces  on  the  Fitchcroll,  a  large  meadow 
on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  ;  and  on  the 
same  day,  in  London,  the  Lord  Iklayor 
publicly  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
mon  hangman  Charles's  manifesto,  and  in 
its  place  issued  another,  wherein  Charles 
Stuart  is  ominously  spoken  of  as  a  traitor 
and  a  public  enemy.  Cromwell,  too,  w’as 
now  h^t  approaching.  The  county  mili¬ 
tias  had,  on  his  w'ay,  all  flocked  round 
his  standard,  and  on  the  28th  he  W'as 
W'ith  some  thirty  thousand  men  before 
Worcester,  taking  up  his  position  at 
Perry  Wood  and  Red  Hill,  eminences 
commanding  the  city  on  the  east  side  and 
nearly  op(K)site  to  the  Royal  Fort.  On 
the  same  day  Lambert  had  forced  the 

Eige  of  the  Severn,  at  Upton,  some 
:  way  below  Worcester,  his  men 
“straddling  across  the  parapet”  of  the 
nearly  broken-down  bridge,  and  mmn- 
taining  themselves  in  the  tower  of  Upton 
Church  against  Massey,  who,  being 
womided,  retreated  across  the  Trent  by 
Powick  bridge  into  Worcester.  Affairs 
now  looked  hopeless  for  the  Royalists. 
But  Englishmen,  Royalists  or  Puritans, 
are  not  m  the  habit  of  despairing:  so  on 


•  One  of  the  original  orders  is  still  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Page,  of  Salwarpe,  near  Droit wich,  and 
runs  as  follows: 

“Charlis  R. 

“  You  are  hereby  required  to  send  out  of  your 
parisli  thirty  able  men,  to  work  at  tlio  fortifications 
of  this  city,  and  in  regarde  of  the  necessity  to  be- 
ginne  to-morrow  morning,  (Monday,  at  five  o'clock,) 
whereof  you  and  they  are  not  to  iaile,  as  you  tend ' 
our  dkq>lcasure.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Worcester, 
the  24th  of  August,  1661. 

“  To  the  ooostabkfl  and  ty thing  men  of  Salwarpe. 

“  And  you  are  to  bring  witlt  you  spades,  shovels, 
and  pickaxes.” 

The  postscript  proves  with  what  haste  the  order 
was  given. 


the  next  night,  Charles  perceiving  himself 
to  be  gradually  surrounded  by  a  net-work 
of  soldiery,  determined  on  a  night-attack  ; 
and  some  1200  to  1500  men,  under  Gene¬ 
ral  Middleton,  wearing  their  shirts  over 
their  armor  to  recognize  each  other  in  the 
darkness,  attacked  Cromwell’s  head¬ 
quarters  at  Red  Hill.  But  a  Puritan  in 
the  city,  one  Guise,  a  tailor,  had  given  in¬ 
formation  of  the  project,  and  the  Royalists 
were  defeated  with  loss.  Poor  Guise 
suffered  the  next  day  for  his  information. 
He  saved  his  friends’  lives,  but  lost  his 
own.  The  Republicans,  however,  did  not 
forget  his  services :  Parliament  soon  after¬ 
wards  voted  his  widow  £200  in  money, 
and  an  annuity  of  £200.  During  the  next 
three  or  four  days  Cromwell  poured  in 
strong  reinforcements  to  Powick,  on  the 
river  Terae,  which,  together  with  the 
Severn,  separated  his  troops  on  the  west 
side  from  the  city,  and  was  now  guarded 
by  the  Royalist  Montgomery.  The  third 
of  September  saw  Charles  on  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  tower,  watching  the  movements  of 
the  enemy.  The  I»rd  General  had  de¬ 
tached  a  thousand  men  to  cross  the  Se¬ 
vern  by  means  of  pontoons,  at  a  jilace 
called  Bunshill,  a  little  above  its  junction 
with  the  Teme,  with  a  view  to  outflank 
Montgomery,  whose  force  was  now  being 
attacked  at  Powick  bridge.  Charles  has¬ 
tened  to  the  scene  of  action.  But,  simul¬ 
taneously  with  this  movement  on  the 
western  side,  the  Fort  Royal  on  the  east 
of  the  city  was  attacked.  Charles  re- 
tunied  to  head-quarters,  leaving  Major 
Pitscottie,  with  three  hundred  ifighland- 
ers,  to  oppose  the  one  thousand  men  at 
Bunshill.  The  battle  soon  became  general. 
Cromwell  led  on  his  men  in  person.  In 
vain  Pitscottie  and  his  gallant  three  hun¬ 
dred  ofl'ered  resistance.  As  soon  as 
Cromwell  was  over,  he  laid  a  bridge  across 
the  Teme,  close  to  its  junction  with  the 
Severn,  over  which  Fleetwood’s  right 
detachment  passed,  whilst  his  led  marched 
on  to  Powick  bridge  to  help  in  the  en¬ 
gagement  against  Montgomery.  The 
bridge  was  fiercely  contested.  Cromwell’s 
men  there  now  seeing  that  assistance  was 
coming  and  that  Montgomery  would 
be  cut  on  in  the  rear,  plunged  boldly  into 
the  river.  Montgomery,  his  ammunition 
being  exhausted,  was  forced  to  retreat, 
bravely  fighting,  though,  at  every  hedge 
and  ditch,  till  driven  across  the  Severn 
bridge  into  Worcester. 

So  much  for  the  battle  on  the  western 
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side  of  the  citjr.  As  soon  as  the  Protec-  j 
tor  saw  that  his  troops  M'Oiild  he  victori-  ! 
0118,  ho  hastily  returned  by  his  bridge 
across  the  Severn  to  lied  Hill,  and  re¬ 
doubled  the  attack  on  the  Royal  Fort. 
Cliarles  now  marched  out  of  his  entrench¬ 
ments,  leading  on  his  Highlanders  and 
best  infantry,  supported  by  his  F.nglish 
Cavaliers.  t)esperate  was  the  struggle. 
The  Puritans  gave  way,  leaving  their 
(lannon  ;  but  they  gave  way  only  to  come 
back  stronger,  as  a  wave  retires  to  the  ocean 
for  fresh  strength.  Charles’s  men  fought 
with  all  the  valor  of  despair  ;  their  ammu¬ 
nition  was  gone,  but  they  still  fought  on 
with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets.  Now 
was  the  time  for  Lesley  to  charge  with  his 
cavalry ;  but  he  hung  back,  nio  Royal¬ 
ists  at  last  broke.  Cromwell  seized  the 
guns  in  the  Royal  P'ort,  and  played  them 
upon  the  fugitives.  'Phrough  Sidbury 
they  tied  in  confusion  into  the  town.  An 
ammunition-W'agon  w.as  overturned  in  the 
gateway,  and  the  King  was  forced  to 
leap  oft’ his  horse  and  hurry  into  the  town 
on  foot,  his  pursuers  close  ujKin  him.* 
Charles’s  men  now  began  to  throw  away 
their  arms.  In  vain  did  Charles,  having 
mounted  again,  ride  up  and  down  the 


*  This  is  the  version  in  “  Bosoobel,'’  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  say,  that  in  “  Priar’s  street  liia  majesty  put 
o.T  his  armor,  and  took  a  fresh  horse.”  Now  in 
that  copy  of  llio  old  edition  of  16G2,  which  wo  have 
Ixforo  alluded  to,  there  is  written,  in  tho  hnndwrit- 
introf  the  Hth  eentury,  airainst  the  words,  “given 
to  y*  king  by  Mr.  Bagnal,”  which  is  curiously  cor¬ 
roborated  by  Nasli,  who  at  tho  same  time,  however, 
gives  a  ratlicr  different  version  of  the  ammunition 
story :  “  The  king  would  certainly  have  been  taken 
by  (/’rom  well’s  cavalry,  wlio  were  close  at  Lis  heels, 
hud  not  one  of  tho  inliabilants  drawn  a  great  load  of 
into  iSidbury  Gate,  which  blocked  up  tlio  en¬ 
trance,  so  tlmt  the  horse  could  not  outer.  The  King, 
who  was  a  very  small  distance  before  his  enemies, 
dismounted,  and  crept  under  tho  hay  into  tho  town ; 
as  soon  as  he  was  entered  tho  city,  a  cry  was  made 
to  mount  tho  King ;  when  Mr.  William  Bngnal,  a 
loyal  gentleman  who  then  lived  in  Sidbury,  turned 
out  his  horse  ready  saddled,  upon  wliich  his  Majesty 
fled  through  St.  Martin’s  Gate,  and  so  to  Boacobel. 
To  a  son  of  this  Mr.  William  Bagnal,  Dr.  Tlionins, 
when  Dean  of  Worcester,  of  which  diocese  ho  was 
afterwards  bishop,  married  his  oldest  daughter;  and 
from  bis  papers  tliis  anecdote  is  transcribed. ”-^’ol- 
lections,  for  tho  city  of  Worcester,  made  by  Mr, 
llabingdon  :  in  tlie  Appendix  to  Nash’s  “Worces¬ 
tershire”  second  edition,  1799,  vol.  it  p.  106.  Sec 
also  pp.  323,  324,  where  Nash  states  that  Bagnal 
never  received  either  his  horse  or  saddle,  or  any 
recompense  for  them.  Wo  hare  followed  the  author 
of  “  Bosoobel,"  as  he  is  supported  by  Bates  in  his 
"  Account  of  tho  Rise  and  Progress  of  tho  late 
Troubles  in  England." 


streets  hat  in  hand,  begging  them  to  stand 

tiy  him  .and  fight  like  men  ;  in  vain  did  he  ■ 

implore  them.  At  last,  seeing  all  hope 

gone,  all  courage  lost,  he  cried  out :  “  I 

had  rather  that  you  would  shoot  me,  than 

keep  mo  alive  to  see  the  sad  consequences 

of  this  fatal  day.”  And  now  Cromwell’s 

men  were  pouring  into  the  city  on  all  ^ 

sides.  General  Dalzell’s  brigade  in  St. 

John’s  on  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
threw  down  their  arms.  Lord  Rothes 
and  Sir  William  Hamilton  gallantly  de¬ 
fended  the  Castle  Hill  until  fair  terms  of 
surrender  could  be  obtained.  Some  of  the 
Engli.sh  Cavaliers  made  a  desperate  resist¬ 
ance  in  the  Town  Hall  until  they  were 
all  cut  to  pieces  or  made  prisoners  ;  w  hilst 
Ivord  Cleveland,  Major  Carlis,  and  others, 
rallied  a  handful  of  men  and  charged  tho 
enemy,  “  filling  the  streets  with  the  bodies 
of  horses  and  men,”  and  thus  securing  the 
King’s  retreat.  By  six  in  the  evening 
Charles  had  fled  through  St.  Martin’s 
Gate ;  once  more  at  liarhon’s  bridge, 
just  out  of  the  town,  he  tried  to  rally  his 
men  ;  hut  it  was  to  no  purpose.  Behind 
him  noAV  lay  Worcester,  with  its  houses 
pillaged  and  its  citizens  slain  for  his  sake, 
and  ho  forced  to  fly  for  life.  Well  might 
he  say :  “  I  had  rather  that  you  would 
shoot  me,  than  keep  me  alive  to  see  the 
sad  consequences  of  this  fatal  day.”  Sad 
indeed  they  w’ere ;  his  poor  Scotch  sol¬ 
diers,  betrayed  by  their  accent,  wandered 
about  the  country  starving,  until  at  last 
mercifully  knocked  on  the  head  by  tho 
peasantry.  So  ended  tho  battle  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  “  as  stiff*  a  contest  for  four  or  five 
hours  as  ever  I  have  seen,”  as  Cromwell 
wrote. 

Charles’s  expedition  could  have  but  one 
result :  and  that  wliich  took  placo  was  the 
quickest  and  the  best.  Had  Lesley  or 
Dalzell  fought  that  day  as  they  should, 
the  issue  must  still  have  been  the  same 
with  increased  misery  a  few  days  later. 

For  it  w’as  impossible  that  a  hoy  like 
Charles  with  a  handful  of  men,  their  am¬ 
munition  ill  supplied,  could  withstand  a 
veteran  like  Cromwell,  with  England  at 
his  hack.  The  bravery  and  devotedness 
of  Charles’s  men  will  ever  command  re¬ 
spect,  and  shed  a  lustre  round  a  worth¬ 
less  cause. 

And  now  at  this  day  at  Worcester, 
many  of  the  places  connected  with  the 
battle  are  still  in  existence.  l*erry  W ood 
still  stands,  and  the  entrenchments  are 
still  visible,  and  the  peasant  w’ill  show  you 
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as  a  balance  against  all  the  royal  oaks  a 
tree  where  the  devil  is  said  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  Cromwell.  The  railway  now 
runs  along  where  the  hottest  engagement 
took  place.  Sidbury  and  St.  Martin’s 
Gates  have  disappeai'ed,  and  large  lime 
trees  are  growing  on  the  site  of  the  Royal 
Fort ;  but  the  Commandery  is  still  stand¬ 
ing,  and  the  rooms  may  be  seen  where 
Charles  slept  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
died.  Powick  old  bridge  still  stands, 
crooked  and  narrow,  spanning  with  its 
massive  arches  and  abutments  the  streams 
of  the  Teme  and  Langhem,  and  was  ad¬ 
mirably  calculated  by  its  position  for 
defense.  A  brass  cannon  is  preserved  in 
the  Town  Hall,  presented  to  Charles  by 
the  Count  de  Berg,  thus  refuting  the 
statement  in  the  prisoner’s  letter  from 
Chester  that  the  Royalists  w’ere  only  sup¬ 
plied  wnth  sixteen  leathern  guns.  A  curi¬ 
ous  item  too  is  met  with  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion  annals  with  reference  to  the  poor 
Scotch  soldiers — “  Paid  for  pitch  and 
rosen  to  p’fume  the  hall  after  the  Soots, 
2«.”* 

All  along  ths  Kidderminster  road  that 
September  night  was  hurry  and  confu¬ 
sion  ;  the  King  knew  not  whither  to  fly. 
London  w’as  proposed,  but  no  one  except 
Lord  Wilmot  fell  in  with  this  plan. 
Scotland  was  next  thought  of,  and  the 
royal  party,  separating  themselves  from 
the  main  body,  turned  northwards.  Dark¬ 
ness  overtook  them,  and  at  Kimer  Heath, 
near  Kidderminster,  they  lost  their  way. 
In  this  dismal  plight  Lord  Derby  remem¬ 
bered  Boscobel  llouse.  So  on  their  peril¬ 
ous  journey  they  again  went.  Stour¬ 
bridge  must  be  pa.ssed  through  where 


*  It  teems  to  be  A  trait  with  the  Eaglith  people, 
especially  with  tlie  commonalty,  to  adhere  staunchly 
tlirough  good  and  ill  to  their  farorites,  and  as  an 
example  of  tliis  we  may  notice  with  what  affection 
VTorcester  lias  ever  held  to  the  Stewarta,  in  spite  of 
all  their  black  ingratitude.  To  this  day  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  placing  oak-boughs,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
over  the  doorways  still  kept  up  in  Worcester,  and  it 
it  still  there  popularly  believed  that  a  figure  over  the 
entrance  of  tlie  Guildhall  of  a  man’s  bead,  with  his 
ears  nailed  back,  repieeeuts  Cromwell  in  pillory, 
whilst  the  two  Charleses  stand  comfortably  below  in 
their  royal  robes.  Mr.  Koake  in  his  “  Notes  and 
Queries  for  Worcestershire"  gives  'a  portion  of  an 
aid  song  bearing  on  this  point,  which  may  still  be 
beard  among  the  lower  orders : 

“’The  Worcester  people  being  hurt  full  sore,  lir. 
Nailed  Cromwell's  head  by  tlie  oars  above  the 
Tewn-hall  door,  sir. 
dams.  Heigho,  what  will  they  do  T 

They're  always  finding  something  new.” 


bodies  of  the  enemy  were  quartered. 
Through  its  silent  streets  they  went  with 
all  secresy,  stopping  at  a  lonely  roadside 
house  out  of  the  town  for  refreshment : 
nnd  just  when  daylight  was  dawning  they 
found  themselves  at  White-Ladies,  a  scat 
of  the  Giffard  family.  The  King’s  horse, 
by  w.ty  of  precaution,  was  stabled  in  the 
very  ball.  No  time  could  be  lost.  Mr. 
Giftard  sent  for  Richard  and  William 
Penderel,  who  with  their  other  brothers, 
were  tenants  on  his  estate,  and  to  them 
committed  the  King.  Blue  ribbon,  and 
George  of  diamonds,  and  garter,  and 
princely  ornaments  had  to  be  flung  away. 
The  King’s  long  black  hair  was  cut  coun¬ 
try  fashion.  His  hands  and  face  smeared 
over  with  soot.  He  had  to  exchange  his 
own  clothes  for  a  coarse  noggen  shirt,  a 
common  countryman’s  green  and  greasy 
suit,  and  leathern  doublet.  Whilst  they 
are  busy  disguising  him,  news  is  brought 
that  the  enemy  is  close  at  hand.  The 
King  is  hurried  through  a  secret  door, 
and  hid  in  Spring  Coppice.  Into  the 
thickest  part  of  it  do  they  plunge.  Morn¬ 
ing  has  broken,  and  the  rain  is  pouring 
heavily  on  the  royal  fugitive  as  he  sits 
shivenng  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  All  his 
friends,  with  the  exception  of  Wilmot, 
who  remains  in  the  neighborhood  under 
the  protection  of  John  Penderel,  have 
now  left  him,  not  even  daring  to  know 
where  he  is  hid,  for  fear  that  under  coer¬ 
cion  they  might  betray  the  secret.  The^ 
attempt  to  rejoin  Lesley’s  horse,  which  is 
as  useless  in  retreat  as  it  was  in  battle, 
and  is  soon  cut  to  pieces.  Lord  Derby, 
with  many  others,  is  taken  prisoner.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Leviston, 
with  a  few  more,  contrive  to  escaiie. 
Richard  Penderel  manages  to  procure  a 
blanket  for  the  King,  and  his  sister-in-law, 
“the  good  wife  Yates,  brings  a  mess  of 
milk,  and  some  butter  and  eggs,”  declar¬ 
ing  with  true  womanly  affection,  “that 
she  wonld  rather  die  than  discover  him.” 
A  poor  court  this  wet  wood  for  a  King  ; 
and  yet  these  poor  people  were  sincerer 
courtiere  than  ever  Charles  had  before 
known.* 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  Charles  and 


*  The  peasantry  to  this  day,  along  the  road  from 
Worcester  to  White-Ladies  Hill,  still  point  oat  witli 
more  or  less  truth  the  places  where  the  king  halted ; 
and  at  Wolverley,  in  the  dell  upon  which  Lm  Castle 
stands,  the  spot  is  still  shown  where  the  king  crossed. 
— See  Mr.  Noake’s  “  Notes  and  Queries  for  Worccs- 
tershirei”  p.  325. 
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his  guide  stole  out  of  the  wood  with  the 
intention  of  making  for  Wales,  At  his 
guide’s  house  Charles  was  again  disguised, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Will  Jones: 
kings  even  in  our  times  have  been  reduced 
to  such  necessities.  They  then  started 
for  Madeley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 
On  their  road  there,  an  incident  befell 
them,  which  we  give  in  the  w'ords  of  the 
author  of  “Boscobel 

“  Before  his  Majesty  came  to  Madeley  he  met 
with  an  ill-favored  encounter  at  Evclin  Mill, 
beini;  about  two  miles  from  tlience.  The  miller, 
it  seems,  was  an  honest  man,  but  his  Majesty  and 
Richard  Pendercl  knew  it  not,  and  had  then  in  his 
house  some  considerable  persons  of  his  Majesty’s 
army,  who  took  shelter  there  in  their  flight 
from  Worcester,  and  had  not  been  long  in  the 
mill,  so  that  the  miller  was  upon  his  watch ;  and 
Richard  unhappily  permitting  a  gate  to  clap 
through  which  they  passed,  gave  occasion  to 
the  miller  to  come  out  and  boldly  ask  :  ‘  Who 
is  there  ?’  Richard,  thinking  the  miller  had 
ursued  them,  quitted  the  usual  way  in  some 
aste,  and  led  his  Majesty  over  a  little  brook, 
which  they  were  forced  to  wade  through,  and 
which  contributed  much  towards  the  galling  of 
his  Majesty’s  feet,  who,  as  he  afterward  pleas¬ 
antly  observed,  was  here  in  some  danger  of 
losing  his  guide,  but  that  the  rustling  of 
Richard’s  calves’-skin  breeches  was  the  best 
direction  his  Majesty  had  to  follow  him  in  that 
dark  night” — Pp.  225,  226. 

Madeley,  the  seat  of  3Ir.  Wolfe,  is 
reached  safely  .about  midnight,  and  the 
tired  King,  for  better  safety  than  in  the 
house,  passes  the  night  and  the  whole  of 
the  next  dav  in  a  hay-loft,  for  the  Welsh 
expedition  bad  to  be  given  up,  as  the 
enemy  had  posts  on  the  Severn,  which  it 
was  found  impossible  to  evade ;  and  a 
little  before  evening  the  King  and  his 
guide  beat  their  retreat  to  Boscobel, 
Charles’s  hands  and  face  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  stained  with  walnut  leaves  by  Mrs. 
Wolfe.  To  .avoid  their  friend,  the  miller, 
they  were  forced  to  wade  the  stream, 
Charles  plunging  in  first,  being  a  swimmer, 
and  helping  his  guide  over.  About  five 
in  the  morning  they  reached  Boscobel- 
wood,  where  the  King  found  Major  Carlis, 
who  led  the  forlorn  hope  at  Worcester, 
and  who,  as  the  author  of  “  Boscobel  ” 
quaintly  says,  “  had  seen  not  the  last  man 
born,  but  the  last  man  killed  at  Worces¬ 
ter.”  The  King  and  the  Major  climbed 
up  into  a  thick  pollard  oak,  or,  in  the 
Language  of  the  country  people  of  the 
present  day,  “  a  dorrel  tree.”  Through 
Us  thick,  close  bninches  and  its  yellow 


autumn  leaves  they  could  peep  and  see 
the  red  coats  of  their  enemies  passing 
close  under  them,  peering  into  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  wood.  Evening  at  last  rescued 
them ;  and  now — 

“  When  all  the  paths  were  dim. 

And  far  below  the  Roundhead  rode, 

And  hummed  a  surly  hymn,” 

they  returned  to  Boscobel  House,  where 
William  Penderel  lived,  and  where  his 
good  wife,  Jo.an,  provided  the  King  with 
a  supper  of  chickens.  At  supper  a  coun¬ 
cil  is  iield  as  to  the  next  day's  provisions, 
and  Major  Carlis  proposes  a  campaign 
against  a  neighboring  sheep-fold,  w’hich 
he  successfully  performs  the  next  moniing, 
killing  a  sheep  with  his  dagger,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Penderel  bearing  it  home  in  triumph ; 
an  exploit  which  reminds  us  of  some  of 
the  scenes  which  Charles  Edward  must 
have  witnessed  in  the  Cave  of  Corado. 
The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  the 
King  apjiears  to  have  sj)ent  partly  engag¬ 
ed  m  cooking  mutton  chops,  and  in  his 
own  private  devotions. 

We  must  now  return  to  Lord  Wilmot’s 
proceedings;  the  reader  will  remember 
that  he  stUl  remained  in  the  vicinity.  He 
had  found  refuge  at  Moseley  Hall,  the 
seat  of  3Ir.  Whitgreaves,  only  eight  miles 
from  Boscobel,  and  from  thence  had  gone 
on  to  Bentley  Hall,  at  Colonel  Lane’s  in- 
vit.ation.  Communication  is  opened  by 
the  means  of  John  Penderel  between  him 
and  the  King,  and  it  is  determined  that 
Charles,  on  this  Sunday  evening,  shall 
join  him  ;  so  bidding  Carlis  larewcll,  who 
afterwards  escaped  to  France,  the  King 
mounted  on  Humphrey  Penderel’s  mill- 
horse,  set  out  for  Moseley  ILall,  with  the 
five  brothers  for  an  escort.  Tlie  King 
complained  of  his  steed’s  action,  and  we 
I  must  not  forget  the  reply ;  “  Can  you 
blame  the  horse,  ray  liege,  to  go  heavily 
when  he  has  the  weight  of  three  king¬ 
doms  on  his  back  ?”  Cheered  up  by  the 
honest  miller’s  joke,  they  reach  Moseley 
I  in  safety  through  the  rain  and  darkness, 
i  And  here  we  take  leave  of  the  Penderels ; 
they  were  a  right  loyal  brotherhood, 
w’hom  neither  threats  nor  bribes  could 
I  prevail  to  betray  their  King.  It  is  the 
!  faithfulness  and  devotedness  of  such  true 
men  that  gives  the  real  interest  to  our 
story,  and  proves  how'  good  human  nature 
ever  is,  ana  what  noble,  faithful  hearts  are 
I  beating  beneath  coarse  vests.  Refresh- 
.  ment  is  brought  to  Charles,  who  stands 
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as  a  balance  against  all  the  royal  oaks  a 
tree  where  the  devil  is  said  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  Cromwell.  The  railway  now  j 
runs  along  where  the  hottest  engagement  : 
took  place.  Sidbury  and  St.  Martin’s ! 
Gates  have  disappeared,  and  large  lime  i 
trees  are  growing  on  the  site  of  the  Royal 
Fort ;  but  the  Commandery  is  still  stand¬ 
ing,  and  the  rooms  may  be  seen  where 
Charles  slept  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
died.  Powick  old  bridge  still  stands, 
crooked  and  narrow,  spanning  with  its 
massive  arches  and  abutments  the  streams 
of  the  Teme  and  Langhem,  and  was  ad¬ 
mirably  calculated  by  its  position  for 
defense.  A  brass  cannon  is  preserved  in 
the  Town  Hall,  presented  to  Charles  by 
the  Count  de  Berg,  thus  refuting  the  | 
statement  in  the  prisoner’s  letter  from 
Chester  that  the  Royalists  w’ere  only  sup¬ 
plied  wdth  sixteen  leathern  guns.  A  curi¬ 
ous  item  too  is  met  with  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion  annals  with  reference  to  the  poor 
Scotch  soldiers — “  Paid  for  pitch  and 
rosen  to  p’fume  the  hall  after  the  Scots, 
2a”* 

All  along  the  Kidderminster  road  that 
September  night  was  hurry  and  confu¬ 
sion  ;  the  King  knew  not  whither  to  fly. 
London  w^as  proposed,  but  no  one  except 
Lord  Wilmot  fell  in  with  this  plan, 
Scotland  was  next  thought  of,  and  the 
royal  party,  separating  themselves  from 
the  main  body,  turned  northwards.  Dark¬ 
ness  overtook  them,  and  at  Kimer  Heath, 
near  Kidderminster,  they  lost  their  way. 
In  this  dismal  plight  Lord  Derby  remem¬ 
bered  Boscobel  House.  So  on  their  peril¬ 
ous  journey  they  agmn  went.  Stour¬ 
bridge  must  be  passed  through  where 


*  It  seems  to  be  a  trait  with  the  English  people, 
especially  with  tlie  commonalty,  to  adhere  staunchly 
Uirough  good  and  ill  to  their  favorites,  and  as  an 
example  of  this  we  may  notice  with  what  affection 
Worcester  Itas  ever  held  to  the  Stewarts,  in  spite  of 
all  their  black  ingratitude.  To  this  day  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  placing  oak-boughs,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
over  the  dooi^vays  still  kept  up  in  Worcester,  and  it 
is  still  there  popularly  believed  that  a  figure  over  the 
entrance  of  the  Guildhall  of  a  man’s  head,  with  his 
ears  nailed  back,  repieseuts  Cromwell  in  pillory, 
whilst  the  two  Charleses  stand  comfortably  below  m 
their  royal  robes.  Mr.  Noake  in  his  “  Notes  and 
Queries  for  Worcestershire"  gives  “a  portion  of  an 
(dd  song  bearing  on  this  point,  which  may  still  be 
heard  among  the  lower  orders : 

“  The  Worcester  people  being  hurt  full  sore,  sir. 
Nailed  Cromwell’s  head  by  tlie  oars  above  the 
Tewn-hall  door,  sir. 

Chorus.  Heigho,  what  will  they  do  7 

They’re  always  finding  something  new.” 


bodies  of  the  enemy  were  quartered, 
Through  its  silent  streets  they  went  with 
all  secresy,  stopping  at  a  lonely  roadside 
house  out  of  the  town  for  refreshment : 
and  just  when  daylight  was  dawning  they 
found  themselves  at  White-Ladies,  a  seat 
of  the  Giftard  family.  The  King’s  horse, 
by  way  of  precaution,  was  stabled  in  the 
very  hall.  No  time  could  be  lost.  Mr. 
Giftard  sent  for  Richard  and  William 
Penderel,  who  with  their  other  brothers, 
M'ere  tenants  on  his  estate,  and  to  them 
committed  the  King.  Blue  ribbon,  and 
George  of  diamonds,  and  garter,  and 
princely  ornaments  had  to  be  flung  away. 
TIte  King’s  long  black  hair  was  cut  coun¬ 
try  fashion.  His  hands  and  face  smeared 
over  with  soot.  He  had  to  exchange  his 
own  clothes  for  a  coarse  noggen  shirt,  a 
common  countryman’s  green  and  greasy 
suit,  and  leathern  doulnet.  Whilst  they 
are  busy  disguising  him,  news  is  brought 
that  the  enemy  is  close  at  hand.  The 
King  is  hurried  through  a  secret  door, 
and  hid  in  Spring  Coppice.  Into  the 
thickest  part  of  it  do  they  plunge.  Morn¬ 
ing  has  broken,  and  the  rain  is  pouring 
heavily  on  the  royal  fugitive  as  he  sits 
shivenng  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  All  his 
friends,  with  the  exception  of  Wilmot, 
who  remains  in  the  neighborhood  under 
the  protection  of  John  Penderel,  have 
now  left  him,  not  even  daring  to  know 
where  he  is  hid,  for  fear  that  under  coer¬ 
cion  they  might  betray  the  secret.  They 
attempt  to  rejoin  Lesley’s  horse,  which  is 
as  useless  in  retreat  as  it  was  in  battle, 
and  is  soon  cut  to  pieces.  Lord  Derby, 
with  many  others,  is  taken  prisoner.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Leviston, 
with  a  few  more,  contrive  to  escape. 
Richard  Penderel  manages  to  procure  a 
blanket  for  the  King,  an(I  his  sister-in-law, 
“  the  good  wife  Yates,  brings  a  mess  of 
milk,  and  some  butter  and  eggs,”  declar¬ 
ing  with  true  womanly  affection,  “  that 
she  would  rather  die  than  discover  him.” 
A  poor  court  this  wet  wood  for  a  King  ; 
and  yet  these  poor  people  were  sincerer 
couitiei-s  than  ever  Charles  had  before 
known.* 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  Charles  and 


♦  The  peasantry  to  this  day,  along  the  road  from 
Worcester  to  White- Ladies  Hill,  still  point  out  with 
more  or  less  truth  the  places  where  the  king  halted  ; 
and  at  Wolverlcy,  in  the  dell  upon  which  Lm  Castle 
stands,  the  spot  is  still  shown  where  the  king  crosacd. 
— See  Mr.  Noake’s  “  Notes  and  Queries  for  Worces¬ 
tershire,”  p.  325. 
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his  guide  stole  out  of  the  wood  with  the 
intention  of  making  for  Wales.  At  his 
guide’s  house  Charles  was  again  disguised, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Will  Jones: 
kings  even  in  our  times  have  been  reduced 
to  such  necessities.  They  then  started 
for  Madeley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 
On  their  road  there,  an  incident  befell 
them,  which  we  give  in  the  words  of  the 
author  of  “  Boscobel 

“  Before  his  Majesty  came  to  Madeley  he  met 
with  an  ill-favored  encounter  at  Evclin  Mill, 
being  about  two  miles  from  thence.  The  miller, 
it  seems,  was  an  honest  man,  but  his  Majesty  and 
Richard  Penderel  knew  it  not,  and  had  then  in  his 
house  some  considerable  persons  of  his  Majesty’s 
army,  who  took  shelter  there  in  their  flight 
from  W orccster,  and  had  not  been  long  in  the 
mill,  so  that  the  miller  was  upon  his  watch ;  and 
Richard  unhappily  permitting  a  gate  to  clap 
through  which  they  passed,  gave  occasion  to 
the  miller  to  come  out  and  boldly  ask  :  ‘  Who 
is  there  ?’  Richard,  thinking  the  miller  had 
ursued  them,  quitted  the  usual  way  in  some 
astc,  and  led  his  Majesty  over  a  little  brook, 
which  they  were  forced  to  wade  through,  and 
which  contributed  much  towards  the  galling  of 
his  Majesty's  feet,  who,  as  he  afterward  pleas¬ 
antly  observed,  was  here  in  some  danger  of 
losing  his  guide,  but  that  the  rustling  of 
Richard’s  calves’ -skin  breeches  was  the  best 
direction  his  Majesty  had  to  follow  him  in  that 
dark  night" — Pp.  225,  226. 

M.ndeley,  the  scat  of  Mr.  Wolfe,  is 
reached  safely  .about  midnight,  and  the 
tired  King,  for  better  safety  than  in  the 
house,  pa.s.ses  the  niglit  and  the  whole  of 
the  next  dav  in  a  hay-loft,  for  the  Welsh 
expedition  liad  to  be  given  up,  .as  the 
enemy  had  posts  on  the  Severn,  which  it 
w'as  found  impossible  to  evade ;  and  a 
little  before  evening  the  King  and  his 
guide  beat  their  retreat  to  Boscobel, 
Charles’s  hands  and  face  having  been  i)re- 
viously  stained  with  walnut  leaves  by  Mrs. 
Wolfe.  To  avoid  their  friend,  the  miller, 
they  were  forced  to  wade  the  stream, 
Charles  plunging  in  first,  being  a  swimmer, 
and  helping  his  guide  over.  About  five 
in  the  morning  they  reached  Boscobel- 
W'ood,  where  the  King  found  Major  Carlis, 
who  led  the  forlorn  hope  at  \V’orcester, 
and  who,  as  the  author  of  “  Boscobel  ” 
qinolntly  says,  “  had  seen  not  the  last  man 
born,  but  the  last  man  killed  at  Worces¬ 
ter.”  The  King  and  the  Major  climbed 
up  into  a  thick  pollard  oak,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  country  people  of  the 
present  day,  “  a  dorrel  tree.”  Through 
Its  thick,  close  branches  and  its  yellow 


autumn  leaves  they  could  peep  and  see 
the  red  coats  of  their  enemies  passing 
close  under  them,  peering  into  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  wood.  Evening  at  last  rescued 
them :  and  now — 

“  When  all  the  paths  were  dim. 

And  far  below  the  Roundhead  rode, 

And  hummed  a  surly  hymn," 

they  returned  to  Boscobel  House,  where 
William  Penderel  lived,  and  where  his 
good  wife,  Jo.an,  provided  the  King  with 
a  supper  of  chickens.  At  supper  a  coun¬ 
cil  is  neld  as  to  the  next  d.ay’s  provisions, 
and  Major  Carlis  proposes  a  campaign 
against  a  neighboring  sheep-fold,  ivhich 
he  successfully  performs  the  next  morning, 
killing  a  sheep  with  his  dagger,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Penderel  bearing  it  home  in  triumph ; 
an  exploit  which  reminds  us  of  some  of 
the  scenes  which  Charles  Edward  must 
have  witnessed  in  the  Cave  of  Corado. 
The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  the 
King  appears  to  have  sjient  partly  engag¬ 
ed  in  cooking  mutton  chops,  and  in  his 
own  private  devotions. 

We  must  now  return  to  Lord  Wilmot’s 
proceedings;  the  reader  will  remember 
that  he  stUl  remained  in  the  vicinity.  lie 
had  found  refuge  at  Moseley  Hall,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Whitgreaves,  only  eight  miles 
from  Boscobel,  and  from  thence  had  gone 
on  to  Bentley  Hall,  at  Colonel  Lane’s  in¬ 
vitation.  Communication  is  opened  by 
the  means  of  John  Penderel  between  him 
and  the  King,  and  it  is  determined  that 
Charles,  on  this  Sunday  evening,  shall 
join  him  ;  so  bidding  Carlis  farewell,  who 
afterwards  escaped  to  France,  the  King 
mounted  on  Humphrey  Penderel’s  mill- 
horse,  set  out  for  Moseley  H.all,  with  the 
five  brothers  for  an  escort.  The  King 
complained  of  his  steed’s  action,  and  we 
must  not  forget  the  reply :  “  Can  you 
blame  the  horse,  my  liege,  to  go  heavily 
when  he  has  the  weight  of  three  king¬ 
doms  on  his  back  ?”  Cheered  up  by  the 
honest  miller’s  joke,  they  reach  Moseley 
in  safety  through  the  rain  and  darkness. 
And  here  we  take  leave  of  the  Penderels ; 
they  were  a  right  loyal  brotherhood, 
whom  neither  threats  nor  bribes  could 
prev.ail  to  betray  their  King.  It  is  the 
faithfulness  and  devotedness  of  such  true 
men  that  gives  the  real  interest  to  our 
story,  and  proves  how  good  human  nature 
ever  is,  and  what  noble,  faithful  hearts  are 
beating  beneath  coarse  vests.  Refresh¬ 
ment  IS  brought  to  Charles,  who  stands 
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eorely  in  need  of  it ;  once  more  his  spirits  1 
return,  and  he  fights  liis  battles  over  I 
again,  exclaiming :  “  I  am  now  ready  for  1 
another  march,  and  if  it  shall  please  God  j 
once  more  to  place  me  at  the  head  ofi 
eight  or  ten  thousand  men  of  one  mind,  j 
and  resolved  to  fight,  I  shall  not  doubt  to  ; 
drive  these  rogues  out  of  my  kingdom.”  ' 
It  is  here  that  we  first  make  acquaintance  ' 
with  Father  Ilodleston,  whom  the  reader 
will  remember  as  administering  the  Sacra- , 
ment  to  Cliarles  on  his  death  bed.  Mon¬ 
day  morning  is  breaking  on  the  tired 
King,  who  tries  to  take  some  rest  in  one 
of  the  narrow  secret  chambers  wh6re  he 
is  concealed.  lie  has  but  just  left  Bosco- 
bel  in  time,  for  to-day  two  parties  of  the 
enemy  closely  searched  the  house  in  every 
direction,  taking  away  all  poor  William 
Penderel’s  stock  of  provisions,  and  threat¬ 
ening  his  life.  Lora  Wilmot  goes  over  to 
Bentley  Hall  to  make  preparations  for  the 
King’s  reception  there.  The  next  day 
Moseley  Hall  itself  is  surrounded  by  sol¬ 
diers,  but  thanks  to  Mr.  Whitgreaves’  ad¬ 
dress,  all  suspicion  is  warded  oflT,  though 
at  White-Ladies  !Mr.  Giffard  is  not  so 
lucky,  and  his  house  is  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored,  the  very  wainscoting  being  tom 
down  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive.  Tuc.sday  J 
comes,  and  with  it  a  number  of  false  ru- ; 
mors,  and  one  also  quite  true,  that  a 
thousand  pounds  is  offered  for  the  appre-  j 
hension  of  Charles  Stuart.  That  night ; 
the  King,  attended  by  Colonel  Lane,  | 
reached  Bentley  Hall.  ! 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  this  portion  of 
the  narrative,  as  Mr.  Hughes  has  given  ; 
not  only  a  detailed  account  of  all  matters  . 
of  interest  connected  with  it,  but  also  i 
sketches  of  Boscobel  House  and  Moseley  , 
Hall,  but  shall  pass  on  to  the  next  stage 
of  the  journey,  where  the  editor's  know- 1 
ledge  is  more  limited.  It  was  arranged  i 
at  Bentley  that  the  King  should  attend  1 
Colonel  Lane’s  daughter,  Jane  Lane,  who 
had  a  pass  from  the  enemy,  and  endeavor 
to  rcacn  some  sea-port ;  so  on  Wednesday  , 
morning  we  find  Charles  transformed  from 
Will  Jones,  the  woodman,  into  Will  Jack- : 
son,  a  groom,  clad  in  a  suit  of  gray  cloth. ' 
His  new'  part  he  did  not  play  well,  for  in 
handiffg  Jane  Lane  on  to  her  horse  he 
gave  her  the  wrong  hand,  which  caused 
old  Mrs.  Lane  to  laugh  heartily  at  his  ex¬ 
cuse.  However,  the  party,  consisting  of 
ane  Lane,  with  Will  Jackson  riding  be¬ 
fore  her,  a  relative  of  hers,  Mr.  Lascelles, ' 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Petre,  wdio  were  going 


to  their  place  in  Buckingh.amshire,  set  out. 
They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Jane 
Lane’s  horse  cast  a  shoe,  which  the  King 
must  see  replaced.  (Joing  into  the  nearest 
forge,  Charles  was  soon  chatting  with  the 
smith,  who  w'as  bew'.ailing  the  non-capture 
of  that  “  rogue,  Charles  Stuart.”  The 
King  replied,  that  “  if  that  rogue  were 
taken,  lie  deserved  to  he  hanged  more 
than  all  the  rest,  for  bringing  in  the 
Scots.”  The  horse  is  again  shod,  and  the 
party  proceed  safely  as  far  ns  Wootton, 
some  six  or  seven  miles  from  Stratford-on- 
Avon.*  Here,  however,  they  are  met  by 
a  troop  of  horse,  through  which  the  King 
would  pass,  but  Mr.  Petre  refuses.  Jane 
Lane,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  eour- 
age  equal  to  her  tact,  in  vain  remonstrates, 
and  the  ]>arty  “  wheel  about  a  more  indi¬ 
rect  way,”  as  the  aiithor  of  “  Boscobel” 
w'rites,  or  as  the  King  says,  “  we  turned 
quite  round,  and  went  into  Stratford 
another  way.”f  Very  curious  is  this,  as 
,  it  shows  how  accurate  at  times  is  popular 
tradition.  The  country  people  in  the 
neighborhood  still  say  that  Cnarles  came 
to  Wootton,  and  turned  oflf  at  a  spot  called 
i  Bearley  Cross,  although  the  name  of 
King’s-lane  has  been  given  to  a  modern 
roati,  only  a  portion  of  which  can  claim 
that  appellation.  The  old  lane  can  still 
be  traced,  along  which  Charles  rode  that 
September  afternoon,  although  in  places 
it  is  quite  overgrown  with  underwood. 
It  ran  where  Bearlcy-grove  now  stands, 
along  the  ridge-top,  and  so  into  the 
Wootton-road  again.  We  made  our  way 
down  it  a  few  days  ago.  Its  track  in 
places  was  covered  over  with  primroses 
which  gleamed  in  the  3Iarch  sun,  and  the 
catkins  of  the  nut-trees  waved  golden  in 
the  !Mareh  wind,  whilst  their  pink  tufts 
gleamed  here  and  there  like  rubies.  The 
one  elm  in  the  Wootton-road  has  only 
within  a  few  years  been  cut  down,  under 
which  Charles  must  have  passed  that  day, 
for  we  know  from  parish  documents  that 
it  was  standing  in  Shakspeare’s  time,  as  a 
boundary  tree;  but  the  peasant  has  his 
revenge,  and  can  show’  you  the  oak  under 
which  the  King  took  shelter  in  a  storm. 

*  The  author  of  “  Boscobel”  lalla  into  one  or  two 
trifling  inaccuracies  just  hero,  as  when  ho  says 
Wootton  Is  withiu  four  miles  of  Stratford ;  and  again, 
that  Long-Marston  is  three  miles  (Vom  the  same 
phico ;  for  three  read  five. 

f  An  account  of  his  Majesty’s  escapo  from  Wor¬ 
cester;  dictated  to  Mr.  I’cpys  by  tho  King  Limeel^ 
p.  1C4. 
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At  Stratford  Mr.  and  JIrs.  Petrc,  ii^norant 
of  who  Will  Jackaou  lui^lit  be,  went  on 
to  HuckingluiniHhire.  What  Charles’s 
thoughts  were  as  he  passed  along,  who 
shall  say?  In  sight  of  him  were  the 
Edge-IIills,  where  his  father  first  fought 
the  Houses :  beside  him  there  ran  the 
river  Avon,  wliich  flowed  from  the  fatal 
field  of  Naseby,  where  his  father  for  the 
la.st  time  encountered  the  same  foe.  In 
the  town,  too,  he  passed  not  very  far  from 
where  his  mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  had 
kept  court — New  Place — where  a  greater 
than  she  had  once  lived,  even  William 
Shaks|)eure.  The  royal  party  now  keep 
on  for  Long  Marston,  or  Marson,  as  the 
King  writes  it,  and  still  so  pronounced  by 
the  peiisantry  to  this  day,  the  same 
“  dancing  Marston”  in  Shak!U)eare’8  well- 
known  rhyme.  Here  Jane  Lane  puts  up 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Tombs :  and  here  it 
was  that  the  well-known  attempt  of  the 
King  to  wind  up  the  jack  really  oc¬ 
curred  ;*  we  shall  give  the  story  in  the 
words  of  the  author  of  “  Boscobel 

“  That  night,  according  to  designment,  Mrs. 
Lane  and  her  company  took  up  their  quarters 
at  Mr.  Tombs’  house,  at  Longmarston,  some 
three  miles  west  of  Stratford,  with  whom  she 
was  well  acquainted.  Here  Will  Jackson  being 
in  the  kitchen,  in  pursuance  of  his  disguise,  and 
the  cook-maid  busy  in  providing  supper  for  her 
master’s  friends,  she  desired  him  to  wind  up  the 
jack ;  Will  Jackson  was  obedient,  and  attempted 
it,  but  hit  not  the  right  way,  which  made  the 
maid  in  some  passion  ask  :  ‘  What  countryman 
arc  you,  that  you  know  not  how  to  wind  up  a 

•  The  story  of  King  Charles  winding  up  the  jack 
la  popular  in  many  villages,  and  it  is  but  just  that 
the  honor  should  bo  given  to  the  place  where  it 
really  occurred.  A  writer  in  the  “Gentleman's 
tlagszine,’’  No.  63,  claims  Boecobel  House  as  the 
FCfiio  of  the  occurrence;  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hoo<l  of  Bentley  Hall  tradiiion  loudly  asserts  the 
claim  of  the  latter  place,  whilst  Trent  House  as 
llrmly  maintains  its  own  right  to  the  same  honor; 
but  llicre  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
author  of  “  Boscobel,”  supported  aa  he  is  by  the  di¬ 
rect  family  tradition  of  the  Tombs.  The  truth  is,  as 
we  have  said  before,  that  no  tale  is  ao  popular 
among  the  lower  orders  as  this  of  King  Cbarlea’s 
escape,  and  many  villages,  where  he  could  never 
liavo  been,  in  ihoir  loyal  (riithusiasin  show  you  the 
identical  room  where  he  slept.  Thus,  at  Knight- 
wick,  in  Worcestershire,  King  Charles  is  said  to 
have  hid  himself  at  the  Talbot  Inn,  disguised  as  a 
ahoeblack ;  the  error  arising  possibly  from  the  fact 
that  Colonel  Lane  posseesed  property  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  Again,  at  Philips  Norton,  in  Somerset- 
ahire,  a  house  is  shown  where  King  Charles  was 
concealed,  the  mistake  arising  in  this  esse  from  the 
confusion  of  the  words  Phelips  and  Norton  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history. 


jack?’  Will  Jackson  answered  very  sati-sfac- 
torily,  ‘I  am  a  poor  tenant’s  son  of  Colonel 
Lane,  in  Staffordshire;  we  seldom  have  roast 
meat,  but  when  we  have,  we  don’t  make  use  of 
a  jack  ;’  which  in  some  measure  assuaged  the 
maid’s  anger.” 

Tlic  old  liousc  still  st-inds,  and  is  still  in 

frosscssion  of  the  same  family,  w'ho  now, 
lowevcr,  spell  their  names  rather  differ¬ 
ently — Tomes.  The  people  in  the  village 
even  now  call  the  house  “Old  King 
Charles.”  “  So  and  so  lives  at  Old  Iving 
Charles,”  they  say.  The  old  jack  still 
hangs  up  beside  the  fire-place,  and  front 
its  construction  w'ould,  we  should  think, 
puzzle,  at  first  sight,  a  wiser  man  than 
j  Charles  to  wind  it  up.  The  villagers  have 
their  own  version  of  the  story,  which  is 
somewhat  more  romantic  than  the  plain 
narration  in  “  Boscobel,”  and  runs  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  That  the  King,  hard  pressed  by 
the  soldiers  in  pursuit  of  him,  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  house  into  the  very  kitchen, 
disclosing  his  perilous  situation  to  the 
maid  at  work,  who  instantly  set  him  to 
!  wind  up  the  jack  ;  the  soldiers  rushed  in 
j  after  him  ;  the  King  in  trepidation,  turned 
;  round,  when  the  cook,  w’ith  wonderful 
I  jircscncc  of  mind,  hit  him  with  the  basb- 
j  ing-ladlc,  adding :  “  Now  then,  go  on  w’ith 
^’our  w'ork,  instead  of  looking  about.” 

I  The  maneuver  was  effectual,  and  the 
I  soldiers  departed  on  a  fresh  track.  ValtaA 
quantum  vaiere  dcbecU.  Quaint  and  curi¬ 
ous  is  the  old  place,  with  its  oaken  stair¬ 
case  and  closets,  standing  a  little  back 
from  the  village,  in  the  midst  of  trees  and 
green  pasture  lands ;  it  surely  deserves  a 
better  fate  than  to  be  used  as  the  grauary 
of  an  adjoining  farm-house.  We  are  sorry 
Mr.  Hughes  did  not  investigate  this  por¬ 
tion  of  Charles’s  journey,  which  would 
have  yielded  him  quite  as  interesting  re¬ 
sults  as  his  other  inquiries.  The  family  of 
the  Tombs’s,  although  ignorant  at  the 
I  time  who  wa.s  their  guest,  turning  the 
I  jack  in  their  kitchen,  appear  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  for  their  night’s  hospitality.  There 
is  still  in  possession  of  Fisher  Tomes,  Esq,, 
the  present  owner  of  the  house,  a  warrant 
issued  by  Edward  Greville,  of  3Iilcote, 

1  directed  to  the  constable  and  tything-men 
j  of  Marston,  desiring  them  to  bring  before 
him  John  Tombs,  to  answer  to  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  may  be  brought  against  him.  He 
was  obliged  in  consequence  to  leave  the 
country  lor  a  time,  and  part  of  the  estate 
was  given  to  bis  half-brother,  Francis 
Blower,  who  had  taken  the  Parliamentary 
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side.  After  the  Restoration,  family  tra- ; 
dition  says  that  they  received,  by  way  of 
recompense,  a  grant  of  liberty  to  hunt, 
hawk,  and  fish  from  Long  Marston  to 
Crab’s  Cross,  near  Redditch,  in  Worces¬ 
tershire,  though  it  seems  that  the  grant 
was  never  entered  in  the  King’s  Register 
Book — Charles  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  rightly  estimating  the  true 
value  of  his  life  by  the  rewards  he  be¬ 
stowed  on  his  preservers. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  part 
of  the  journey  because  Mr.  Hughes  has 
barely  alluded  to  it,  and  must  now  com¬ 
press  our  story.  From  Loi^  Marston  the 
Royal  party  proceed  by  Camden  along 
the  Cotswold  Hills  to  Cirencester,  where 
they  staid  the  night,  and  from  thence  to 
Abbotsleigh,  the  residence  of  the  Nortons, 
passing  through  Bristol  on  their  way. 

In  Colston’s  “  Life  and  Times”  may  be 
found  a  very  elaborate  description  of 
Charles  and  Jane  Lane  riding  through  the 
streets  of  Bristol,  and  meeting  the  corpse 
of  Ireton  just  landed  from  Ireland ;  but 
unfortunately,  Charles  passed  through 
Bristol  on  September  12th,  and  Ireton 
did  not  die  till  November  20th.  At  Ab¬ 
botsleigh,  for  greater  security,  Charles 
feigned  sickness.  The  butler,  however, 
who  had  once  been  in  the  King’s  house¬ 
hold  recognized  his  former  master.  Tjord 
Wilmot,  who  had  left  Charles  in  War¬ 
wickshire,  arrives  in  the  neighborhood  on 
the  12th;  but  it  is  thought  advisable 
that  he  should  stay  away  from  Abbots¬ 
leigh  for  fear  of  detection.  All  hope  of 
embarking  from  Bristol  being  gone,  owing 
to  the  enemy’s  close  watch,  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  Charles  shall  proceed  to  Trent 
House,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Wyndham. 
An  account  of  his  sojourn  there  is  still 
preserved  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  CUm- 
itrxtm  Regale  Reseratum,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  either  Colonel  Wynd- 
ham’s  wife  or  sister;  but  whoever  she  was, 
she  exceeds  the  author  of  “Boscobel”  in 
virulent  royalism.  We  quote  its  com¬ 
mencement  : 

“  His  Majesty’s  journey  from  Abbots-Leigh, 
in  Somersetshire,  to  the  house  of  Colonel  Fran¬ 
cis  Wyndham  at  Trent,  in  the  same  county,  his 
stay  ^ere,  his  endeavor,  though  frustrate,  to 
nt  over  into  France,  his  return  to  Trent,  his 
final  departure  thence  in  order  to  his  happy 
transportation.  A  story,  in  which  the  constel¬ 
lations  of  Providence  are  so  refulgent,  that  their 
light  is 'sufficient  to  confute  all  the  atheists  of 
the  world,  and  to  enforce  all  persons,  whose 


faculties  are  not  pertinaciously  depraved,  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  watchful  eye  of  God  from  above, 
looking  upon  all  actions  of  men  here  below, 
making  even  the  most  wicked  subservient 
to  his  just  and  glorious  designs.  And  indeed 
whatsoever  the  ancients  fabled  Gyges’s  ring,  by 
which  he  could  render  himself  invisible ;  or  the 
poets  fancied  of  their  gods,  who  usually  carried 
their  chief  favorites  in  the  clouds,  and  by  draw¬ 
ing  those  aerial  curtains,  which  so  conceal 
them,  that  they  were  heard  and  seen  of  none, 
whilst  they  both  heard  and  saw  others,  is  here 
most  certainly  verified ;  for  the  Almighty  so 
closely  covers  the  King  with  the  wing  of  his 
protection,  and  so  clouded  the  understandings 
of  his  cruel  enemies,  that  the  most  piercing  eye 
of  malice  could  not  see,  nor  the  most  barbarous 
bloody  hand  offer  violence  to  his  sacred  person ; 
God  smiting  his  pursuers,  as  once  he  did  the 
Sodomites,  with  blindness  .  .  .  .” 

Alison  is  accused  of  writing  history  to 
prove  that  Providence  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Tories ;  but  Mistress  Wyndham  seems 
to  have  been  admitted  at  once  into  the 
Almighty’s  counsels. 

On  September  16th,  Charles,  attended 
by  the  faithful  Jane  Lane  and  Mr.  Las- 
celles,  set  out  for  Trent,  but  that  day  they 
only  reached  Castle  Cary.  Lord  Wilmot, 

I  however,  has  gone  on  to  Trent  to  tell  the 
!  news  to  Colonel  Wyndham,  who  the  next 
j  day  sets  out  to  meet  the  King,  having  in- 
!  trusted  the  secret  to  his  wife,  his  niece, 

I  Juliana  Coningsby,  and  some  of  his  do- 
]  mestics  Charles  remained  in  close  quar- 
I  ters  at  Trent,  in  a  secret  chamber  which 
[  commanded  a  view  of  the  village,  where 
I  he  overheard  one  of  Cromwell’s  troopers 
'  boasting  that  he  had  slain  the  King  with 
his  own  hands ;  could  see,  too,  the  bon¬ 
fires  that  the  people  lit  in  their  joy,  and 
hear  his  own  death-knell  rung  from  the 
church-tower.  Colonel  Wyndham  now 
set  out  for  Lyme,  where,  through  the 
I  means  of  his  friend.  Captain  Ellesden,  ho 
'  engages  with  Lirnbry,  the  ma.ster  of  a 
I  coasting  vessel,  to  take  some  Royalists 
,  from  Charmouth  over  to  France,  whilst 
'  the  Colonel’s  servant,  Peters,  hires  some 
'  apartments  at  an  inn  at  Charmouth  for  a 
'  runaway  bridal  party  from  Devonshire. 
By  September  23d  all  the  arrangements 
are  completed  ;  Jane  Lane  takes  leave  of 
1  the  King,  thinking  that  he  is  now  safe, 
and  knowing  that  she  had  faithfully  play¬ 
ed  her  part,  and  returns  with  Mr.  Las- 
cclles  to  Staffordshire.  She  may  not  equal 
Alice  Lee  or  Flora  Macdonald  in  ner 
;  attractions,  but  there  is  quiet,  unassuming 
I  grace  about  her  which  gives  the  real 
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charm  to  her  character ;  and  the  reader 
will  gladly  learn  that  she  and  the  Pen- 
derels,  and  some  others,  were  rewarded 
by  Charles  with  substantial  pensions, 
which,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have 
l)een  very  regularly  paid.*  The  King 
rilling  double  before  Juliana  Coningsby, 
sets  out,  with  the  Colonel  as  his  guide, 
for  Charmouth.  Kllesdcn  met  them  at  a 
lone  house  among  the  hills,  and  about 
dusk  they  went  on  to  Charmouth.  Tlie 
hour  fixed  for  their  embarkation  had 
.already  arrived,  but  no  boat  came ;  the 
tide  flowed  in  and  was  ebbing  out ;  Peters 
was  dispatched  to  Ellesden,  who  could 
give  no  explanation.  In  alarm  the  King 
.and  the  Colonel  made  for  Bridnort,  which 
was  then  full  of  sailors  and  soldiers ; 
Charles  pushed  his  w’a^  through  the 
crowd  at  the  inn-doors,  joking  with  the 
troopers,  wdien  the  ostler  cried  out :  “  I 
have  surely  seen  your  face  before.”  The 
King  cleverly  drew  from  him  that  he  had 
once  lived  at  Exeter,  where  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  they  must  have  met.  Lord  Wil- 
mot  joined  Charles  about  three  o’clock, 
and  it  w’as  determined  to  leave  at  once. 
Barely  had  they  passed  out  of  Bridport 
when  the  alarm  was  given ;  the  old  Re¬ 
publican  ostler  at  Charmouth  had  noticed 
that  the  horses  were  kept  saddled  and  bri¬ 
dled  in  the  stable  all  night ;  had  seen,  too, 
the  frequent  and  anxious  visits  down  to 
the  sea-shore.  Hammet,  the  blacksmith, 
ha<l  remarked  of  Lord  Wilmot’s  horse, 
which  had  c.ast  a  shoe,  that  “  this  horse 
has  but  three  shoes,  and  they  w'ere  all  set 
in  different  counties,  and  one  in  Worces¬ 
tershire.”  The  ostler  communic.ated  with 
the  Puritan  divine,  who  seems  to  have 
had  something  of  the  Cavalier  about  him ; 
for,  going  down  to  the  inn,  he  salutes  the 
hostess  with — “Why,  how  now,  Margaret? 
you  are  a  maid  of  honor  now.”  “  What 
mean  you  by  that,  Mr.  Parson  ?”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “  Why,  Charles  Stuart  lay  last 
night  at  your  house,  and  kissed  you  at 


•  “  n»e  gold  pouncot-box  given  by  the  King  to 
Ura.  Jane  Lane  during  their  jounioy  from  Bentley 
to  Bristol  after  the  battle  of  Woroestor,  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  miniature  portrait  of  Colonel  Lane,  were  exhibit¬ 
ed  bvMissYonge,  at  the  Arclueological  Institute 
meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  October,  1855." — “Notes 
and  Queries  for  Worcester,"  p.  326.  The  gold  watch 
which  Charles  gave  Jane  Lane,  and  which  he  re¬ 
quested  might  descend  as  an  heirloom  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Lane  for  the  time  being, 
was  till  lately  at  Charlecote  House,  near  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  from  whence  it  was  stolen,  and  melted 
down  in  some  Birmingham  receiving-house. 


his  departure ;  so  that  now  you  can’t  but 
be  a  maid  of  honor,”  he  answered.  The 
woman  abused  him  at  first,  but  with  a 
woman’s  tnie  vanity  soon  added  :  “  If  I 
thought  it  was  the  King,  ns  you  say  it 
was,  I  would  think  the  better  of  my  lips 
all  the  days  of  my  life  ;  and  so,  Mr.  Par¬ 
son,  get  you  out  of  my  house,  or  else  I’ll 
get  those  shall  kick  you  out.”  The 
divine,  not  liking  the  good,woman’8  rebuff^, 
applied  to  the  nearest  magistrate  for 
advice  in  the  matter ;  but  he  treated  the 
subject  as  lightly  as  mine  hostess.  Cap¬ 
tain  Macy  was  next  applied  to,  who  view¬ 
ed  the  matter  in  a  very  different  light, 
and  instantly  equipped  a  picket,  and 
spurred  off  after  the  fugitives  to  Bridport. 
At  Bridport  he  learnt  they  had  gone  on  to 
Dorchester.  Along  the  Ixmdon  road  he 
galloped  in  hot  haste,  but  the  fugitives, 
unconscious  of  their  danger,  h^  just 
turned  down  a  narrow  lane  leading  to 
Broadwindsor,  w'hilst  Macy  overshooting 
them,  proceeded  to  Dorchester.  At  Broad¬ 
windsor  the  Colonel  was  acquainted  with 
the  host ;  but  the  night  was  again  spent 
in  alarm  and  confusion.  Some  soldiers 
came  in  to  be  billeted,  and  at  midnight 
one  of  their  wives  was  confined,  and  sol¬ 
diers  and  parish-officers  were  engaged  in 
a  squabble  as  to  who  should  be  chargeable 
for  the  expense.  The  next  morning,  all 
chance  of  embarking  from  the  Dorset¬ 
shire  coast  being  gone,  the  friends  return 
to  Trent  House  again,  and  form  plans  for 
an  attempt  from  some  Sussex  seaport. 
And  here,  while  the  King  is  safely  con¬ 
cealed,  we  will  tell  the  story  of  the  former 
miscarriage.  Limbry,  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  had,  it  appears,  concealed  his  in¬ 
tention  of  sruling  from  his  wife,  who,  at 
the  last  minute,  when  ho  came  for  his  sea- 
chest,  reasonably  asked  why  he  was  going 
to  sea  without  any  cargo.  lie  replied, 
that  Captain  Ellesden  would  pay  him  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  cargo  w'ould,  if  he  would 
ship  a  Royalist  friend  of  his  over  to 
France.  His  wife,  who  ha<l  just  come 
from  Lyme  fair,  w’here  she  had  seen  the 
offer  of  £1000  reward  for  the  King’s  ap¬ 
prehension,  and  also  the  threats  and  pun¬ 
ishments  for  harboring  or  aiding  any  of  the 
Royalist  party,  begged  of  him  not  to  go : 
his  entreaties  were  in  vain.  She,  with  her 
two  daughters,  locked  him  in  the  room,  ex¬ 
claiming  that  she  and  her  children  would 
not  be  ruined  by  any  landlord.  The  more 
the  man  entreated,  the  more  violent  she 
became ;  threatening  at  last,  to  tell  Cap- 
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tain  Macv  of  the  circumstances;  which 
threat  reduced  her  husband  to  quietness. 
When  the  tide  had  run  down,  she  allow'ed 
him  his  liberty  ;  and,  as  the  Colonel  and 
his  man  Peters  were  returning  from  their 
bootless  errand  to  the  inn,  they  saw  a 
man  dogged  at  a  small  distance  by  two 
or  three  women — this  was  the  unfortunate 
Limbry,  followed  by  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters. 

The  alarm  had  now  been  pven,  and  the 
Republicans  were  on  Charles’s  track :  the 
neighboring  counties  were  scoured  over ; 
every  hiding-place  was  explored.  Pilisdon 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Wyndham’s 
uncle.  Sir  J.  Wyndham,  was  searched. 
In  their  zeal  the  Puritans  suspected  that 
a  young  lady  of  the  family  was  Charles  in 
disguise.  Trent  House  itself  was  next  to 
be  searched :  a  tailor  in  the  village  gave 
the  Colonel  timely  information,  w^ho,  to 
blind  his  enemies,  accompanied  Lord  Wil- 
mot  to  the  village  church.  This  ruse  had 
the  desired  effect — nothing  in  this  world 
being  then  as  now  more  deceptive  than 
an  outward  show  of  religion.  The  sec¬ 
taries  were  satisfied,  and  Trent  House 
escaped  molestation.  On  the  6th  of 
October,  Charles  again  set  out,  riding 
with  J uliana  Coningsby,  on  a  double  horse, 
under  the  guidance  of  Colonel  Phelips,  of 
Montacute  House,  for  Hele  House,  near 
Amesbury,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Hyde,  widow 
of  the  Chief  Justice’s  elder  brother,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  nearer  the  Sussex 
coast.  Colonel  Wyndham  did  not  accom¬ 
pany  them,  for  fear  of  suspicion.  On  the 
road  they  stopped  at  the  George  Inn,  at 
Mere — a  little  town  in  Wiltshire,  w’here 
mine  host  after  dinner  asked  Charles  if 
he  were  a  friend  to  Cassars  ?”  The  King 
replied,  “Yes,”  “Then  here’s  a  health 
to  King  Charles,”  cried  he.  That  night 
the  royal  party  reached  Hele  House, 
where  good  Mrs.  Hyde’s  overzealousness 
and  loyalty  nearly  betr.ayed  her  guest’s 
rank.  She,  so  writes  the  author  of  “  Bos- 
cobcl,”  “  would  give  two  larks  to  the 
King,  when  the  others  had  but  one  and 
scarcely  could  she  be  prevailed  from  toast¬ 
ing  a  bumper  to  him.  The  next  day  it 
was  arranged  that  Charles  should  formally 
t.ako  leave  of  the  family,  but  return  secret¬ 
ly  at  night.  So,  for  the  next  five  days, 
lie  hay  concealed  at  Hele  House,  waited 
upon  by  the  widow.  News  at  last  is 
brought  that  Lord  Wilmot,  through  the 
agency  of  Colonel  Gunter,  h.as  succeeded 
in  hiring  a  small  coasting-vessel.  So,  on 


October  13th,  Charles,  accompanied  by 
by  Canon  Henchm.an,  who  had  acted  ns  a 
medium  of  communication  from  him  to  his 
friends,  and  being  met  on  the  w-ay  by 
Colonel  Gunter,  and  Wilmot  and  Phelips, 
proceeded  to  Hambledon,  in  Hampshire, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Symons,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Colonel  Gunter’s  sister.  The  visit 
was  so  unexpected,  that  Mr.  Symons  w-a» 
absent,  and  did  not  return  till  supper-time, 
and  was  at  first  by  no  me.ans  pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  Charles,  whoso  hair 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  William  Pen- 
derel's  scissors :  being  satisfied,  however, 
that  his  suspicions  are  wrong,  ho  is  only 
sorry  that  his  beer  is  not  stronger,  and 
fetches  down  “  a  bottle  of  strong  water,” 
drinking  to  Mr,  Jackson,  ns  Clnarles  was 
still  named,  jokingly  calling  him  “  brother 
Roundhead.”  The  next  morning  the 
royal  party  set  out  for  Brighthelmstone. 
A  curious  scene  takes  place  at  the  inn, 
where  Charles  is  recognized  by  the  host, 
w’ho,  the  instant  he  finds  himself  alone 
with  the  King,  seized  his  h.and  to  kiss  it, 
exclaiming :  “  God  bless  you  w-heresoever 
you  go  1  I  do  not  doubt  before  I  die  but 
to  be  a  lord  and  my  wife  a  lady.”  ,  Charles, 
to  make  every  thing  safe  from  another 
curtain  lecture,  detains  Captain  Tattersal, 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  with  him.  The 
next  morning  Charles  and  Wilmot  embark 
from  Sboreham ;  .and  on  that  day,  too, 
does  the  gallant  Lord  Derby  Lay  down 
his  head  on  the  block  at  Bolton. 

So  ends  the  story  of  Charles’s  escape : 
it  is  a  story  of  old  halls,  many  of  them 
now  gone,  some  of  them  still  standing, 
gray  and  wcather-w-om,  their  slates  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  golden  thatch  of  moss,  full  of 
hiding-places,  where  our  forefathers.  Cava¬ 
liers  and  Puritans,  were  alternately  hid — 
a  story,  too,  which  the  peasant  in  many 
parts  of  England  still  tells  in  his  own 
rude  w-ay  —  a  story  of  human  fidelity, 
which,  if  told  of  a  better  man,  would 
bring  tears  into  our  eyes.  This  much- 
abused  human  nature  was,  after  all,  true 
and  faithful ;  for,  though  some  score  and 
more  people  were  intrusted  with  the 
secret,  not  one  of  them  revealed  it.  No 
one  broke  their  word,  though  intimidated 
by  threats  and  tempted  by  bribes.  Pea¬ 
sant  and  peer  were  equally  true ;  cottage 
and  hall  wore  both  equally  open  to  the 
homeless  fugitive.  One  instance,  and  one 
only,  is  there  approaching  to  flunkeyism 
in  that  of  poor  Smith,  the  innkeeper. 
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Well,  perljaps,  would  it  have  been  for 
Charles’s  memory  had  ho  been  captured. 
His  youth  and  bravery  would  have  filled 
in  a  picture  very  different  in  colors  to  that 
which  history  now  draws  of  him.  Men 
would  have  remembered  how  he  led  the 
van  over  the  broken  arches  of  Warring- 
ton-bridge ;  how,  too,  sallying  from  the 
Royal  Fort,  ho  met  face  to  face  even 
Cromwell  himself  and  his  veteran  troops, 
and  for  a  time,  too,  drove  them  back ; 
how’,  too,  when  the  battle  was  going 
against  him  he  once  more  rallied  his  troops, 
and  when  all  hope  w'as  (gone  he  tried  to 
cheer  them  on  again  to  the  charge.  Rut, 
as  it  is,  we  only  learn  from  Charles’s  sub¬ 
sequent  life  that,  sometimes,  nothing  in 
this  world  is  sooner  forgot  than  benefits — 
that  experience  does  not  make  some  men 
one  whit  better  or  wiser,  but  quite  the 


reverse — that  the  fact  of  knowing  what 
persecution  is  docs  not  necessarily  mako 
men  generous  to  the  suffering,  but  only 
qualifies  them  to  inflict  it  all  the  more  ; 
and  that  acquaintance  with  fidelity  and 
heroism  only  sert'es,  tvith  some,  to  inspire 
practical  distrust  in  the  existence  ot  all 
virtue  in  w'omen,  and  all  honor  in  men. 
Instead  of  Charles’s  chivalry  and  his  valor, 
we  remember  him  only  as  having  allowed 
the  English  flag  to  be  insulted  ;  instead  of 
his  patience  under  his  hardships,  we  know 
of  him  only  as  one  to  whom  his  father 
bequeathed  a  rich  legacy  of  his  worst 
vices — as  one  who  possessed  the  most 
winning  manners  but  the  lowest  morals — 
the  dupe  of  mistresses  and  the  slave  of 
favorites,  who  held  a  levee  of  panders  and 
kept  a  privy  council  of  buffoons,  and  ele¬ 
vated  adultery  into  a  science. 


From  tho  5orth  British  BotIow. 

THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF  DUGALD  STEWART.* 


Evkr  since  tho  decease  of  Uugald 
Stewart,  now  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
there  has  been  a  strong  desire  felt  by  many 
to  have  a  memoir  of  him.  This  feeling  has 
rather  been  increased  by  the  circumstance, 
that  those  who  never  saw  him  have  been 
able  to  form  a  very  dim  idea  of  the  man, 
and  of  his  character.  lie  ever  flits  before 
our  phantasy  as  an  author  or  a  professor  ; 
we  see  him  w.ilking  up  and  down,  cogitat¬ 
ing  a  lecture,  or  dictating  an  essay ;  or  wo 
get  a  glimpse  of  him  gliding  through  the 
college  courts,  or  addressing  a  reverential 
body  of  students  in  tho  class-room,  lie 
is  not  one  of  those  authors  who  throw 
their  individual  heart  into  their  writings, 
so  that  their  works  are  their  fittest  me¬ 
moir.  On  the  contrary,  ho  keeps  himself 


*  “  The  Collected  Works  of  Dug^d  Stewart. 
E^."  Edited  by  Sir  William  Hauiltov,  Bart. 
M’itli  a  Memoir  of  Dugald  Stewart  By  John 
Vkitcii,  M.A.  Vola  I.-X.,  1854-58.  Edinburgh: 
Tbomas  Constable  and  Ca 


at  a  dignified  distance  from  his  readers, 
and  seldom  lays  aside  his  classical  state¬ 
liness. 

It  seems  that  his  son,  Colonel  Stewart, 
had  prepared  an  account  of  the  life  and 
waitings  of  his  father,  together  with  his 
correspondence  with  eminent  individuals, 
and  anecdotes  from  his  joum.als.  But, 
during  his  military  service  in  India,  Colo¬ 
nel  Stewart  had  suffered  from  an  attack 
of  coup-de-8oleil^  which  affected  his  in¬ 
tellect,  and,  in  a  rash  moment,  he  com¬ 
mitted  to  tho  flames  the  biography,  as 
well  as  several  papers  by  his  father.  The 
following  letter,  dated  Catrine,  1837,  to  a 
publi.shing  house  which  had  inquired  after 
this  literary  property,  w’ill  bo  read  wdth  a 
melancholy  leeling,  as  coming  from  the 
son  of  such  a  sire,  and  as  illustrative  of  a 
topic  on  which  the  father  had  often  dwelt, 
the  dark  cloud  which  forever  settles  on 
tho  border  country  of  mind  and  body  ; 

“You  need  not  further  trouble  yourself  on 
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this  head,  because,  finding  in3rsc]f  getting  on  in  i 
life,  and  despairing  of  finding  a  sale  for  it  at  its  | 
real  value,  I  have  destroyed  the  whole  of  it  To  | 
this  step  I  was  much  induced  by  finding  iny  , 
locks  repeatedly  picked  during  my  absence  from  ■ 
home,  some  of  ray  papers  carried  off,  and  some 
of  the  others  evidently  read,  if  not  copied  from, 
by  persons  of  whom  I  could  procure  no  trace,  I 
and  in  the  pursuit  or  conviction  of  whom,  I  | 
never  could  obtain  any  eflScient  assistance  from  | 
the  judicial  functionaries.  As  this  may  form,  j 
at  some  future  period,  a  curious  item  in  the  his-  j 
tory  of  literature,”  etc.,  etc. 

Every  one  rejoiced,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  to  find  it  announced  that,  in  this 
edition  of  the  collected  works,  there  was 
to  be  a  memoir  of  him  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  the  metaphysician  who  occupi¬ 
ed.  in  this  last  age  the  high  place  which 
Stewart  did,  in  a  previous  age.  It  turned 
out  that  Hamilton  was  obliged,  from  fail¬ 
ing  health,  to  depart  from  the  idea  of  i 
writing  an  original  and  connected  narra- 1 
tive,  and  was  to  confine  himself  to  a  col¬ 
lection  of  materials,  with  notes  and  observ¬ 
ations  on  Stewart’s  philosophy ;  and  even 
this  design  was  frustrated  by  his  lamented 
death.  We  are  grateful,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  that  we  have  now  at  last  a  me¬ 
moir  of  Stewart  by  Mr.  Veitch,  one  of 
Hamilton’s  most  promising  pupils,  and 
already  favorably  known  by  nis  transla¬ 
tions,  w'ith  notes,  of  portions  of  Descartes. 

The  biographer  has  taken  a  high  stand¬ 
ard,  and  has  reached  it.  This  is  no  other 
than  the  memoirs  of  Smith,  Robertson, 
and  Reid,  by  Stewart  himself,  who  again 
seems  to  have  taken  as  his  model  the 
Eloges  of  the  French  Academicians.  Still, 
this  dignified  and  rose-water  style  of  bio¬ 
graphy  is  not  after  all  the  highest ;  as 
Stewart’s  admiring  pupil,  Francis  Homer, 
remarks  of  him :  “  Ilis  conceptions  of  cha¬ 
racter,  though  formed  with  comprehen¬ 
sive  design,  want  that  individuality  to 
which  the  painter  of  portraits  must  de¬ 
scend.”  It  is  evident  throughout  this  life 
of  Stewart,  that  the  painter  has  been  at 
pains  to  collect  reminiscences  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  quarters,  and  that  he  has  made  a 
judicious  combination  of  them,  but  it  is 
just  as  clear  that  he  has  not  seen  the 
original.  He  has  given  us  a  wonderfully 
good  likeness ;  but  it  is  of  the  professor 
m  his  gown,  rather  than  of  the  man  in  his 
inner  and  domestic  life — his  heart — ^his 
conscience — and  his  religious  experience. 
This  we  suspect  is  an  unavoidable  defi¬ 
ciency,  ariring  not  only  from  the  want  of 


materials,  but  mainly  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  Mr.  Stewart  himself.  It  is 
easiest  to  seize  a  likeness  when  the  features 
are  marke<l ;  but  Stewart’s  menLol  cha¬ 
racter  was  distinguished  for  its  regularity 
and  its  fine  proportions,  and  was  without 
prominences  or  excesses  of  any  kind.  Be¬ 
sides,  while  Stewart  had  no  doubt  a  libe¬ 
ral  heart,  he  contrives  to  keep  it  very 
much  fohled  up  from  our  view  in  his  writ¬ 
ings,  and  in  any  recorded  conversations  or 
letters  preserved  to  us.  That  we  should 
not  have  a  living  family  portrait  is  no 
fault  of  the  biographer,  who  has  done  his 
part  with  industry,  integrity,  and  judg¬ 
ment,  and  has  given  us  a  memoir  charac¬ 
terized  by  clearness  and  accuracy  of  nar¬ 
rative,  elegance  of  style,  and  a  fine  philo¬ 
sophic  spirit.  We  rather  think  that  this 
is  precisely  such  an  account  as  Stewart 
would  have  wished  preserved  of  himself, 
and  that  he  would  have  shrunk  from  a 
more  searching  anatomy  of  his  inward  mo¬ 
tives,  and  declined  a  fuller  narrative  of 
incidents,  which  might  have  exhibited  his 
infirmities. 

Dugald  Stewart  was  born  in  the  Old  Col¬ 
lege  buildings,  Edinburgh,  on  Nov.  22d, 
1763.  His  fiither  was  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart, 
at  one  time  minister  at  Roseneath,  and 
afterwards  successor  to  Maclaurin  in  the 
mathematical  chair  in  Edinburgh,  and 
still  known  as  one  of  those  British  mathe¬ 
maticians,  who  were  applying  with  gre.at 
skill  and  beauty,  the  geometrical  method, 
while  the  continental  mathematicians  were 
far  outstripping  them  by  seizing  on  the 
more  powerful  instrument  of  the  calculus. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  Edin¬ 
burgh  W liter  to  the  Signet.  He  was  thus 
connected  on  the  part  of  his  father  (and 
also  of  his  grandfather,  who  had  been  min¬ 
ister  of  Rothesay)  with  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  and  on  the  part  of  his  mother 
with  the  Edinburgh  lawyers— the  two 
classes  which,  next  to  the  Heritors,  held 
the  most  influential  position  in  Scotland. 

Dugald  was  a  feeble  and  delicate  infant. 
He  spent  liis  boyish  years  partly  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  partly  in  the  maternal  mansion 
house  of  Catrine,  which  we  remember  as 
being,  when  we  paid  pilgrimage  thither  a 
number  of  years  ago,  a  whitewashed, 
broad-faced,  common-place  old  house,  sit¬ 
uated  very  pleasantly  in  what  Wordsworth 
calls  expressively  the  “holms  of  bonnie 
Ayr,”  but  unpleasantly  near  a  cotton-mill 
and  a  thriving  village,  wliich,  as  they  rose 
about  1792,  destroyed  to  Stewart  the 
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charms  of  the  place  as  a  residence.  Stewart 
entered,  at  the  age  of  eight,  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  had,  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  attendance.  Dr.  Adam 
for  his  instructor,  and  where  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  the  elegance  of  his  transla¬ 
tions,  and  early  acquired  th.at  love  for  the 
prose  and  poetieal  works  of  ancient  Rome, 
which  continued  with  him  through  life. 
He  entered  Edinburgh  College  in  the  ses¬ 
sion  1765-C6,  that  is,  in  his  thirteenth 
year.  We  remember  that  Bacon,  David 
llume,  Adam  Smith,  Thomas  Reid,  and 
many  other  original-minded  men,  entered 
college  about  the  same  age  ;  and  we  are 
strengthened  in  the  conviction,  that,  in 
order  to  the  production  of  fresh  and  inde- 
j>endent  thought,  it  is  of  advantage  to 
have  the  drilling  in  the  ordinary  elements, 
all  over  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  and 
then  allow  the  mind,  already  well-stocked 
with  general  knowledge,  to  turn  its  undi¬ 
vided  energies  to  its  favorite  and  evident¬ 
ly  predestinated  field ;  and  that  the  mo¬ 
dern  English  plan  of  continuing  the  routine 
discipline  in  classics  or  mathematics  till 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  while  well  fitted  to 
produce  good  technical  scholars,  is  not  so 
well  calculated  to  raise  up  great  reform¬ 
ers  in  method  and  execution.  What  the 
Scottish  Colleges  have  to  deplore,  is  not 
so  much  the  juvenility  of  the  entrants — 
though  this  has  been  carried  to  excess — 
as  the  total  want  of  a  provision  for  bring¬ 
ing  to  a  point,  for  carrying  on,  for  con¬ 
solidating  and  condensing  the  scattered 
education  which  has  been  so  well  begun 
in  the  several  classes.  But  to  return  to 
the  college  youth,  we  find  him  attending, 
among  other  classes,  that  of  Logic  under 
Stevenson,  for  two  sessions,  that  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  under  Adam  Ferguson,  that 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  under  Russell,  and 
from  all  of  these  he  received  a  stimulus 
and  a  bent,  which  swayed  him  at  the  crisis 
of  his  being,  and  abode  with  him  during 
the  whole  of  his  life. 

After  finishing  hit,  course  in  Edinburgh, 
ho  went  to  Glasgow  in  1771,  partly  by 
the  advice  of  Ferguson,  that  he  might  be 
under  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  and  partly  with 
the  view  of  being  sent  to  Oxford  on  the 
Snell  Foundation,  which  has  been  of  use  to 
many  students  of  Glasgow,  but  has  in 
some  respects  been  rather  injurious  to  the 
college,  as  it  has  led  many  to  ascribe  to  it 
the  mere  reflected  glory  of  being  a  train¬ 
ing-school  to  higher  institutions,  whereas 
Glasgow  should  assert  of  itself  that  it  is 


prepared  to  give  as  high  an  education  as 
can  be  had  in  any  University  in  the  world. 
The  youth  seems  at  this  time  to  have  had 
thoughts  of  entering  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  if  he  had  gone  south,  we  can 
conceive  him  rising  to  as  high  a  dignity 
as  a  Scotchman  sent  to  Oxford  on  that 
foundation,  has  reached  in  our  day,  and, 
in  that  event,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  Episcopal 
office  with  great  propriety  and  dignity. 
But  a  destiny  better  suited  to  his  peculiar 
character  and  gifts,  was  awaiting  him.  In 
the  autumn  of  1772,  that  is,  when  he  was 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  became  substi¬ 
tute  for  liis  father  in  the  chair  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  precisely  such 
an  office  as  this,  a  tutorship  or  assistant 
professorship,  that  the  Scottish  Colleges 
should  provide  for  their  more  promising 
students ;  an  office  not  to  be  reserved  for 
sons  or  personal  friends  of  professors,  but 
to  be  thrown  open  to  public  competition. 
This  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Universities,  to  enable  them  to  com¬ 
plete  the  education  which  they  have  so 
well  commenced,  and  to  raise  a  body  of 
learned  youths,  ready  to  compete  with 
the  tutors  .and  fellows  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  In  1775  Mr.  Stewart  was  elected 
assistant  and  successor  to  his  father ;  in 
1778,  on  Professor  Adam  Ferguson  going 
to  America  as  Secretary  to  a  commission, 
he,  upon  a  week’s  notice,  lectured  for  him 
on  Alorals  ;  and  in  1785,  Ferguson  having 
resigned,  Stewart  was  appointed  to  the 
office  for  which  he  was  so  specially  fitted, 
— to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

We  pause  in  the  n.arrative,  in  order  to 
look  at  the  circumstances  which  combined 
to  influence  the  youth,  to  determine  his 
career,  and  to  fit  him  for  the  good  work 
which  he  performed.  First,  we  have  a 
mind  not,  certainly,  of  bright  original 
genius,  or  of  great  intellectual  force,  but 
with  a  blending  of  harmonious  qualities,  a 
capacity  for  inward  reflection,  and  a  dis¬ 
position  toward  it,  a  fine  taste,  and  con¬ 
summate  judgment.  From  his  youth  he 
breathed  the  air  of  a  college.  He  was 
early  introduced  to  Roman  literature,  and 
made  it  his  model.  Stevenson  used 
Wynne’s  Abridgment  of  Locke’s  Essay  as 
a  text-book,  and  from  it  the  student  may 
have  caught  the  fresh  and  observational 
spirit  which  Locke  had  awakened,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  kept  from  what 
Cousin  describes  as  the  common  defect  of 
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the  British  philosophy — ^being  “  insular  ” 
—  by  the  other  text  books  employed, 
namely,  the  “  Elementa  Philosophi®  ”  of 
Heineccius,  and  the  “  Determinationes 
Ontologic®  ”  of  DeVries,  works  which 
discussed,  in  a  more  abstract  and  scholas¬ 
tic  method,  the  qncstions  agitated  on  the 
Continent  posterior  to  the  publication  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Descartes.  A  still 
greater  influence  was  exercised  over  the 
youth  by  Ferguson,  who,  with  no  great 
metaphysical  ability,  but  in  an  altogether 
Roman,  and  in  a  somewhat  Pagan  manner, 
discussed,  with  great  majesty  and  sweep, 
the  topics  —  of  which  the  pupil  was  ever 
after  so  fond  —  lying  between  mental 
science  on  the  one  hand,  and  jurispru¬ 
dence  on  the  other.  From  his  own  father, 
and  through  his  own  academical  teaching, 
he  acquired  a  taste  for  the  geometrical 
method,  so  well  fitted  to  give  clearness 
and  coherency  to  thought,  and  to  teach 
caution  in  deduction.  lie  thus  became 
one  of  those  metaphysicians  (and  they  arc 
not  few)  who  have  been  mathematicians 
likewise,  in  this  respect  resembling  (not 
to  go  back  to  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and 
Plato,  in  ancient  times)  Descartes,  Leib¬ 
nitz,  S.  Clarke,  Reid,  and  Kant.  In 
the  class  of  Natural  Philosophy  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Newtonian  }>hysic8, 
which  had  been  taught  at  an  early  date 
in  Scotland,  and  caught  an  enthusiastic 
aflection  for  the  inductive  method  and  for 
Bacon,  which  continued  with  him  through 
life,  and  is  his  characteristic  among  meta¬ 
physicians.  But  the  teacher  influencing 
him  most,  and  indeed  determining  bis 
whole  philosophic  career,  was  Thomas 
Reid,  who,  in  a  homely  manner,  but  with 
unsurpassed  shrewdness,  and  great  inde¬ 
pendence  and  originality,  was  unfolding 
the  principles  of  common-sense,  and  thus 
laying  a  foundation  fur  {dulosophy,  while 
he  undermined  the  skepticism  of  Ilume. 
Stewart  has  found  in  Reid  the  model  in¬ 
structor,  and  it  may  be  added,  that  Reid 
has  found  in  Stewart  the  model  disciple. 
This  whole  course  was  an  excellent  train¬ 
ing  for  a  metaphysician ;  it  would  have 
been  perfect  if,  along  with  his  knowledge 
of  natural  philosophy,  his  somewhat  dull 
apprehension  had  been  whetted  by  an  ac¬ 
quaintance — ^such  as  that  of  Locke  in  an 
earlier,  and  that  of  Brown  in  a  later  age 
— with  the  more  fugitive  and  complicated 
phenomena  of  the  physiology  of  the  body  ; 
and  if,  in  addition,  his  over-cautious  tem¬ 
per  had  been  raised  heavenward  by  an 


intimacy  with  the  lofty  spirit  of  Plato,  or, 
better  still,  by  an  appreciation  of  the  deep 
theological  discussions  which  had  collected 
around  them  so  much  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  speculative  intellect  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries. 

Like  every  other  man  not  altogether 
self-contained,  Stewart  must  have  felt  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  which,  as  coming  in  from 
every  quarter,  like  air  and  sunshine,  com¬ 
monly  exercises  a  greater  influence  on 
young  men  than  individual  teachers  can 
possibly  do  through  the  special  channels 
open  to  them.  Hume  had  stirred  the 
thoughts  of  thinkers  to  their  greatest 
depths ;  and  this  was  now  the  age  in 
which  Ilume  had  to  be  met.  Stewart 
was  born  fourteen  years  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  great  skeptical  work  of  mod¬ 
ern  times,  the  “  Treatise  on  Human  Na¬ 
ture  and  two  years  after  the  publication 
of  the  work  from  which  all  the  debased 
modem  utilitarianism  has  sprung,  the 
“  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals.”  At  the  time  when  the  youth 
was  formmg  his  convictions,  Hume  w\a8 
living  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  center  of  an 
influence  radiating  round  the  man,  who 
was  a  mixture  of  the  lively,  good-natured 
animal,  and  of  the  intellectual  giant,  but 
with  a  terrible  want  of  the  high  moral  and 
spiritual.  The  original  disposition  of 
Stew’art  did  not  tempt  him  to  daring  spec¬ 
ulation  ;  his  domestic  training  must  have 
repossessed  him  against  infidelity  ;  and 
e  had  been  placed,  in  Glasgow,  under 
the  only  opponent  worthy  of  Hume,  who 
had  appeared ;  and  so  these  earthquake 
shocks  just  made  him  look  round  for  a 
means  of  settling  fast  the  foundations  of 
the  temple  of  knowledge. 

Locke’s  philosophy  had  been  the  reign¬ 
ing  one  for  the  last  age  or  two.  Mr. 
Veitch  speaks  of  the  “tradition  of  sensa¬ 
tionalism,  W'hich  the  Scottish  universities 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  Reid,  had  in  general  dis¬ 
pensed  in  Scotland.”  This  statement  is 
too  sweeping  :  for,  first,  Locke  had  given 
as  high  a  place  to  reflection  as  to  sensa¬ 
tion  ;  and,  secondly,  ho  had  given  a  high 
oflice  to  intuition  ;  while,  thirdly,  Locke’s 
philosophy  had  not  been  received  in  Scot¬ 
land  without  modification,  or  in  its  worst 
aspects,  as  it  had  been  in  France.  Stew¬ 
art,  like  Reid,  entertained  a  high  admira¬ 
tion  of  Locke,  and  was  unwilling  to  sepa¬ 
rate  from  him ;  but  he  saw  at  the  same 
time  the  defects  of  Locke,  and  that  there 
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were  fundamental  laws  in  the  mind  which  ]  references  to  intuition,  and  moral  sense, 
Locke  had  overlooked,  or  only  incidentally  j  and  inherent  power,  there  was  a  deep 
noticed.  In  Glasgow  he  must  have  felt  the  1  mine,  very  much  concealed  till  it  was 
influence  left  behind  by  a  train  of  eminent  I  opened  fully  to  the  view  by  the  penetra- 
men.  There  Hutcheson  had  been  the  tion  and  perseverance  of  Keid. 
founder  of  a  school,  afterwards  called  the  In  order  to  estimate  the  character  of  the 
Scottish  school.  We  know  that  this  honor  age,  it  must  also  be  taken  into  account, 
has  been  claimed  for  his  predecessor  in  the  that  there  was  a  strong  expectation,  that 
ethic  chair,  (ierschoin  Carmichael,  the  ed-  results  w'cre  to  follow  from  the  application 
itor  of  PuflTendoi'f,  and  the  author  of  a  of  inductive  science,  to  mental  phenome- 
littlc  Treatise  on  Natural  Theology;  \vc  na,  similar  to  those  which  had  flowed  from 
have  looked  into  his  works,  and  are  per-  its  application  to  physics.  Bacon  had  de- 
suaded  that  he  exercised  an  influence  on  clared  that  his  method  was  as  applicable 
the  mind  of  Hutcheson,  who  was  his  pu-  to  mental  as  to  material  f:\cts,  though  he 
pil,  but  it  must  have  consisted  mainly  in  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  conscious- 
oonnecting  him  with  the  old  and  more  ness  being  the  agent  to  be  employed  in 
abstract  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  mind.  Sir 
of  the  Continent,  and  in  keeping  him  Isaac  Newton  had  said,  in  his  Optics: 
from  falling  altogether  into  the  experiment-  “  And  if  natural  philosophy,  in  all  its  parts, 
ill  method  of  Locke.  In  addition  to  the  by  pursuing  this  method,  shall  at  length 
external  and  intcrmal  sense  of  Locke,  be  perfected,  the  bounds  of  moral  philo- 
Hutcheson  had  called  in  a  moral  sense — a  sophy  w’ill  also  be  enlarged.”  Pope,  too, 
very  inadequate  account  we  grant — but  had  said  in  his  Essay  on  Man :  “  Account 
still  containing  a  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  for  moral  as  for  natural  things.”  Turn- 
represented  moral  good  as  discerned  by  bull,  under  whom  Reid  studied  in  Abcr- 
an  original  and  distinct  moral  power.  In  deen,  had  quoted  this  language  of  New- 
Glasgow,  too,  Adam  Smith  had  expounded  ton  and  Pope,  in  his  work  on  the  “  Princi- 
those  original  views  which  he  afterwards  pies  of  Moral  Philosophy,”  published  in 
published  in  his  “Theory  of  Moral  Senti-  1740  ;  and  his  aim  w’as  to  “apply  himself 
ments,”  .and  his  “Wesvlth  of  Nations.”  to  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  in  the 
In  Edinburgh,  James  Balfour  of  Pilrig,  same  w.ay  as  to  that  of  the  human  body, 
who  was  Professor  of  Mor.al  Philosophy  or  to  any  other  part  of  natural  philoso- 
in  the  University  from  1754  to  1764,  h.a(l  phy.”  Catching  tnis  spirit  from  Tumbull, 
opposed  Hume’s  ethical  views,  on  grounds,  Itcid  was  even  now  employing  it  to  disco- 
however,  which  do  not  give  morality  a  ver  principles  deeper  than  any  th.at  had 
sufficiently  deep  foundation  in  the  consti-  been  systematically  noticed  by  Locke,  by 
tution  of  man  or  character  of  God.  He  Hutcheson,  or  any  Scottish  philosopher, 
begins  his  “  Delineations  of  the  N.ature  To  this  same  noble  work  Stew'art  now  de- 
aml  Obligations  of  Morality,”  with  the  voted  himself;  but  seeking  meanwhile  to 
principle,  that  private  happiness  must  be  combine  with  the  profound  philosophy  of 
the  chief  end  and  object  of  every  man’s  Reid,  a  literary  excellence  like  that  of 
pursuit,  shows  how  the  good  of  others  af-  Hume  and  Smith. 

fords  the  highest  happiness,  and  in  order  And  this  leads  us  to  notice,  that  we  can 
to  sanction  natural  conscience,  he  calls  in  not  form  any  thing  like  an  adequate  idea 
the  authority  of  God,  who  must  approve  of  the  influences  which  combined  to  mould 
of  what  promotes  the  greatest  happiness,  the  character  of  StcAvart,  who  cultivated 
But  in  his  “  Philosophical  Essays,”  he  op-  literature  as  eagerly  as  he  did  philosophy, 
poses  the  theory  wdiich  derives  our  ideas  without  taking  into  account,  that  he  lived 
from  sensation  and  reflection.  “  It  may  in  an  age  of  great  literary  revival  in  Scot- 
indeed  be  allowed  that  the  first  notions  of  land.  The  union  between  Scotland  and 
things  are  given  to  the  mind  by  some  England  being  now  comp.acted,  it  was 
sensation  or  other ;  but  then  it  may  also  seen  that  the  old  Scottish  dialect  must 
be  tnie,  that  after  such  notices  are  given,  gradually  disappear,  and  ambitious  youths 
the  mind,  by  the  exercise  of  some  inherent  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  northern 
power,  may  be  able  to  discover  some  re-  idioms,  .and  even  grave  seniors,  including 
markable  qualities  of  such  things,  and  noblemen  and  dignified  doctors,  like 
even  things  of  a  very  different  natnre,  Robertson,  (as  we  learn  from  Lord  Camp- 
which  are  not  to  be  discovered  merely  by  bell’s  Life  of  Loughborough,)  had  form^ 
any  sense  whatever.”  Still,  with  all  these  a  society,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from 
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their  Scottish  pronunciation.  A  company 
of  authors  had  sprung  up,  determined  to 
assert  their  place  among  the  classical 
writers  of  England ;  and  this  had  been 
already  allowed  to  Hume,  to  Robertson, 
and  Smith,  and  was  being  allowed  to 
Beattie.  Stewart  had,  no  doubt,  an  am¬ 
bition  to  take  bis  place  among  the  class¬ 
ical  writers  of  Scotland. 

While  pursuing  his  studies  at  Glasgow, 
he  read  a  paper  on  “  Dreaming,”  before  a 
literary  society  in  connection  wdth  the 
University;  and  he  subsequently  read  the 
same  p&Ppr  to  a  similar  society  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  theory  here  started,  was 
afterwards  embodied  in  his  Elements,” 
and  contains,  certainly,  not  the  whole 
truth  on  this  mysterious  subject;  but  still 
a  truth,  namely,  that  in  dreaming,  the 
will  is  in  abeyance,  and  the  mind  follows 
a  spontaneous  train.  In  the  Edinburgh 
society  he  also  read  papers  on  “  Taste,” 
on  “Cause  and  Effect,”  aud  “Skepticism.” 
The  fact  that  such  topics  were  discussed, 
is  a  sign  of  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
among  the  youth  of  Scotland  at  that  time. 
It  is  worthy  of  being  noticed,  that  at 
Glasgow  be  boarded  in  the  same  house 
with  Mr.  Alison,  who  afterwards,  in  his 
Essay  on  Taste,  carried  out  the  theory 
which  had  been  started  by  Beattie,  in  his 
Dissertation  on  Imagination,  as  to  the 
feeling  of  Beauty  being  produced  by  the 
association  of  ideas. 

Quitting  his  course  of  training,  we  may 
now  view  him  as  delivering  his  professorial 
lectures,  in  the  class-room  in  Edinburgh. 
By  far  the  liveliest  account  of  him  is  by 
Lord  Cockburn.  It  is  worthy  of  being 
read  again  by  those  who  may  have  seen  it 
before : 

“  He  was  about  the  middle  size,  weakly  limbed, 
and  with  an  appearance  of  feebleness  which  gave 
an  air  of  delicacy  to  his  gait  and  structure.  His 
forehead  was  large  and  bald;  his  eyebrows 
bushy ;  his  eyes  gray  and  intelligent  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  conveying  any  emotion  from  indignation 
to  pity,  from  serene  sense  to  hearty  humor,  in 
which  they  were  powerfully  aided  by  his  lips, 
which,  though  rather  large  perhaps,  were  flexi¬ 
ble  and  expressive.  The  voice  was  singularly 
pleasing ;  and,  as  he  managed  it,  a  slight  bun- 
only  made  its  tones  softer.  His  ear  both  for 
music  and  for  speech  was  exquisite;  and  he 
was  the  finest  re^er  I  have  ever  hoard.  His 
gesture  was  simple  and  elegant,  though  not  free 
from  a  tinge  of  professional  formality,  and  his 
whole  m.mner  that  of  an  academical  gentleman. 
...  Ha  lectured  standing,  from  notes  which, 
with  their  successive  additions,  must,  I  suppose, 
at  last  have  been  nearly  as  full  as  bis  sp^en 


words.  His  lecturing  manner  was  professorial, 
but  gentlemanlike,  calm  and  expository,  but 
rising  into  greatness,  or  soflcning  into  tender¬ 
ness,  whenever  his  subject  required  it.  A  slight 
asthmatic  tendency  made  him  often  clear  his 
throat;  and  such  was  my  admiration  of  the 
whole  exhibition,  that  Maevey  Napier  told  him 
not  long  ago  that  I  had  said  there  was  eloquence 
in  his  very  spitting.  ‘  Then,’  said  he,  ‘  I  am 
glad  there  was  at  least  one  thing  in  which  I  had 
no  competitor.'  .  .  To  me,  his  lectures  were 
like  the  opening  of  the  heavens.  I  felt  that  I 
had  a  soul.  His  noble  views,  unfolded  in 
glorious  sentences,  elevated  me  into  a  higher 
world.” 

There  were  hearers  who  felt  that  there 
was  a  want  in  his  e.xpositions,  and  there 
are  readers  still  who  feel  in  the  same  way. 
Ardent  youths,  like  Brown  and  Chalmers, 
looked  on  him  as  timid  and  over  cautious. 
Chalmers  wrote  in  1 801 : 

“  I  attend  his  lectures  regularly.  I  must  con¬ 
fess  I  Imve  been  rather  disappointed.  I  never 
heard  a  single  discussion  of  Stewart’s  which 
made  up  one  masterly  and  comprehensive  whole. 
His  lectures  seem  to  me  to  be  made  up  of  de¬ 
tached  hints  and  incomplete  outlines,  and  he 
almost  uniformly  avoids  every  subject  which 
involves  any  diflicult  discussion.” 

Chalmers  lived  to  proclaim  him  the 
highest  of  academic  moralists.  Still  there 
was  ground,  in  appearance  and  in  reality, 
for  the  early  criticism.  In  his  writings  he 
adopts  the  plan  which  Dr.  Robertson  took 
credit  for  introducing,  that  of  throwing  a 
great  deal  of  his  matter  into  notes  and 
illustrations.  This  method,  carried  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  done  by 
Robertson,  Stewart,  and  iM‘Crie,  is  a 
radically  defective  one,  as  it  interrupts 
the  flow  of  the  discourse,  and,  with  this, 
the  interest  in  and  comprehension  of  the 
whole.  He  has  a  most  sensitive  aversion 
to  all  such  bold  speculations  as  Leibnitz 
indulged  in,  and  is  jealous  of  all  such  de¬ 
ductions  as  Descartes  and  Kant  have 
drawn  out.  He  has  no  ability  for  sharp 
analysis,  and  he  looks  on  a  high  abstrac¬ 
tion  with  as  great  terror  as  some  men  do 
on  ghosts.  He  studiously  avoids  close 
discussion,  and  flinches  from  controversy ; 
he  seems  ^raid  of  flghting  with  an  oppo¬ 
nent,  lest  it  should  exhibit  him  in  no  seemly 
attitudes.  Seldom  does  be  venture  on  a 
bold  assertion,  and  when  he  does,  he  al¬ 
ways  takes  shelter  immediately  after  be¬ 
hind  an  authority.  Determined  to  sustain 
his  dignity  and  keep  up  his  flow  of  lan¬ 
guage,  he  often  takes  rounded  sentences 
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and  paragraphs  to  bring  out  what  a  more  plishmcnts,  fascinating  manners,  and  lit* 
direct  mind  would  have  expressed  in  a  erary  tastes.  His  house  now  became  the 
single  clenching  clause,  or  even  by  an  ex-  resort  of  the  best  society  of  Edinburgh, 
pressive  epithet.  Often  does  the  eager,  and  he  himself  the  center  and  bond  of  an 

ingenuous  youth,  in  reading  his  pages,  accomplished  circle,  at  a  time  when  the 

wish  that  he  would  but  lay  aside  cere-  metropolis  of  Scotland  in  the  winter 

mony  for  a  very  little,  and  speak  out  months  was  the  residence  of  many  of  the 

frankly  and  heartily.  principal  Scottish  families,  and  of  persons 

Still  we  should  form  a  very  unjust  opin-  of  high  literary  and  scientific  eminence, 
ion  of  Stewart,  if,  in  consequence  of  these  The  weekly  reunions  in  his  house,  which 
weaknesses,  we  thought  him  devoid  of  happily  blended  the  aristocracies  of  rank 
originality,  independence,  or  jirofundity.  and  letters,  bringing  together  the  peer 
We  certainly  do  not  claim  for  him  the  and  the  unfriended  scholar,  were  for  many 
sagacity  of  Locke,  or  the  speculative  years  the  source  of  an  influence  that  most 
genius  of  Leibnitz,  or  a  jxiwer  of  general-  Deneficially  affected  the  society  of  the 
izing  details  equal  to  Adam  Smith,  or  the  capital.  Ilis  influence  was  extended  by 
shrewdness  of  Reid,  or  the  logical  grasp  his  receiving  into  his  house,  as  boarders, 
of  Kant  and  Hamilton,  and  we  admit  that  young  men  chiefly  of  rank  and  fortune, 
he  was  inferior  to  all  these  men  in  origin-  In  liis  classes  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  of 
ality ;  but  he  has  admirable  qualities  of  Political  Economy,  he  had  under  him  a 
his  own — in  soundness  of  judgment  he  is  greater  body  of  young  men  who  after- 
more  to  be  trusted  than  any  of  them ;  and  tvards  distinguished  themselves,  than  any 
if  he  is  without  some  of  their  excellencies,  other  teacher  that  we  can  think  of. 
he  is  also  without  some  of  their  faults.  Among  them  we  have  to  place  Lord 
He  has  no  such  rash  and  unmeasured  Brougham,  Lord  P<almer8ton,  Lord  John 
diatribes  as  Locke’s  assault  on  innate  Russell,  Francis  Horner,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
ideas;  no  such  extravagances  as  the  mon-  Lord  Jeffrey,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sydney 
adical  theory  of  Leibnitz;  no  such  wast-  Smith,  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Chalmers,  James 
ing  of  ingenjiity  as  Smith’s  theory  in  his  Mill,  Sir  A.  Alison,  and  many  others  who 
“  Sloral  Sentiments ;”  he  does  not  com-  have  ri.sen  to  great  eminence  in  politics, 
mit  stich  gross  miaapprehensions  in  scholar-  in  literature,  or  philosophy ;  and  most  of 
ship  as  Reid  does  ;  and  he  never  allows  these  have  acknowledged  the  good  which 
any  logic  to  conduct  him  to  such  prejms-  they  derived  frotn  his  lectures,  while  some 
terous  conclusions  as  Kant  and  Hamilton  of  them  have  carried  out  in  practical 
landed  themselves  in,  when  they  declared  measures  the  principles  which  he  incul- 
causation  to  be  a  law  of  thought  and  not  cated.  He  seems,  in  particular,  to  h.avo 
of  things.  We  have  noticed  that  in  many  kindled  a  fine  enthusiasm  in  the  breast  of 
cases  Stewart  hides  his  originality,  as  care-  Francis  Horner,  who  ever  speaks  of  him 
fully  as  others  boast  of  theirs.  Often  in  terms  of  loftiest  admiration,  and,  though 
have  we  found,  after  going  the  round  of  cut  off  in  early  life,  lived  long  enough  to 
philosophers  in  seeking  light  on  some  exhibit  the  high  moral  aims  which  he  bad 
abstruse  subject,  that  on  turning  to  imbibed  from  the  lessons  of  Stewart. 
Stewart,  his  doctrine  is  after  all  the  most  It  was  in  1792  that  the  first  volume  of 
profound,  as  it  is  the  most  judicious.  his  Elements  was  published.  In  1793  ap- 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  the  dc-  peared  his  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
tails  of  his  remaining  life.  In  1783  he  containing  an  epitome  of  the  doctrines 
married  a  Miss  Bannatyne,  of  Glasgow,  expanded  in  his  larger  writings.  His 
who  died  in  1787,  leaving  an  only  child,  other  works  appeared  after  successive  in¬ 
afterwards  Colonel  Stewart.  He  8|)ent  tervals;  his  Account  of  Adam  Smith  in 
the  summers  of  1788  and  1789  on  the  1793,  of  Robertson  in  1796,  and  of  Reid 
Continent.  In  the  appendix  to  the  Me-  in  1802;  his  Philosophical  Essays  in  1810; 
moir,  there  is  a  selection  from  the  letters  the  second  volume  of  his  Elements  in 
which  he  wrote  to  his  friends  at  home.  1814;  the  first  part  of  his  IMssertation  in 
Though  written  in  the  midst  of  instruc-  1815,  and  the  second  in  1821;  the  third 
tive  scenes,  and  on  the  eve  of  great  events,  volume  of  his  Elements  in  1827  ;  and  the 
they  are  excessively  general  and  common-  Active  and  Moral  Powers  in  1828.  The 
place,  and  display  no  shrewdness  of  ob-  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  are  now 
servation.  In  1790  he  marrie<i  a  daughter  published  for  the  first  time, 
of  Lord  Cranston,  a  lady  of  high  accom-  In  1805  he  threw  himself,  with  more 
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eagerness  than  he  was  wont  to  display  in 
puolic  matters,  into  the  controversy  which 
arose  about  the  appointment  of  Leslie— a 
m:ui  of  high  scientific  eminence,  but  witli 
a  great  deal  of  the  gross  animal  in  his  na¬ 
ture — to  the  chair  of  Mathematics.  He 
wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  a  Presbyterian 
elder,  to  £ud  the  evangelical  party,  who, 
under  the  leadership  of  Sir  II.  Moncrielf, 
wore  no  way  inclined  to  join  the  moder¬ 
ate  party^  in  their  attempt  to  keep  out  a 
distingmshcd  man,  because  he  entertain¬ 
ed  certain  views  on  the  subject  of  physi¬ 
cal  causation,  and  to  retain  the  College 
chairs  for  themselves.  In  his  speech  on 
the  occasion,  Stewart  does  let  out  feeling 
for  once,  and  it  is  mingled  with  piide  and 
scorn : 

“  After  having  dischargeJ,  for  more  than 
Uiirty  years,  (not,  I  trust,  without  discredit  to 
myself,)  the  important  duties  of  my  academical 
station,  I  flatter  my  .self  tliat  tho  House  does  not 
think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  descend  to  phi¬ 
losophical  controversies  with  such  antagonists. 
Such  of  the  members,  at  least,  as  I  liave  the 
honor  to  bo  known  to,  will  not,  I  am  confident, 
easily  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  that  I 
would  have  committed  myself  ra.shly  and  wan¬ 
tonly  on  a  question  in  which  the  highest  inter¬ 
ests  of  mankind  are  involved.” 

In  delivering  the  speech  from  which 
the  above  is  an  extract,  he  was  called  to 
order,  and  not  being  accustomed  to  such 
handling,  he  sat  down  abruptly.  Tho 
motion  of  Sir  11.  Moncrieff  was  carried 
by  a  majority,  which  occasioned  great 
joy  to  the  Edinburgh  Liberals. 

In  1800,  the  Whig  party,  being  in 
power,  procured  for  him  a  sinecure  office, 
entitled  the  Writership  of  the  Edinburgh 
Gazette,  with  a  s-alary  of  £300  a  year. 
In  1809,  Mr.  Stewart  was  in  a  precarious 
state  of  health,  much  aggravated  by  the 
death  of  a  son  by  his  second  wife,  and  he 
asked  Ur.  Thomas  Brown  to  lecture  for 
him.  In  1810,  Brown,  being  strongly  re¬ 
commended  to  the  Town  Council  by 
Stewart,  was  appointed  conjoint  profess¬ 
or,  and  henceforth  discharged  all  the 
duties  of  the  office.  Brown  never  att.ack- 
ed  Stewart,  but  he  openly  assailed  Keid  ; 
and  we  suppose  the  intim.acy  between 
Stewart  .ana  Brown  henceforth  could  not 
have  been  great.  Stew.art  delivered  his 
ultimate  estimate  of  Brown  in  a  note  ap- 
pende<l  to  the  third  volnme  of  the  Ele¬ 
ments.  There  is  evidently  keen  fooling 
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underlying  it,  but  the  criticism  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  fair  and  just  one.  Stewart  now 
lived,  till  the  close  of  his  life,  at  Kin- 
niel  llouse,  Linlithgow.shire — a  residence 
placed  at  his  service  by  the  Duke  of  Ham¬ 
ilton.  Henceforth  he  was  chiefly  employ¬ 
ed  in  maturing  and  arranging  the  philo- 
.sophical  works  which  he  published.  The 
details  given  of  this  part  of  his  life  are 
scanty  and  uninstructive.  In  1820  he 
came  forth  to  support  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh  as  successor  to  Brown ;  and  w'hen 
Sir  James  declined  the  office,  Stewart  re¬ 
commended  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who  seems 
ever  afterwards  to  have  cherished  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  gratitude  towards  Stewart.  The 
election  fell  on  Professor  Wilson,  who, 
while  the  fittest  man  living  for  the  chair 
of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letters,  had  no 
special  qualifications  for  a  chair  of  Philo¬ 
sophy. 

In  1822,  Mr.  Stewart  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  from  which,  however,  he  par¬ 
tially  recovered.  Mrs.  Stewart  desenbes 
him,  in  1824,  as  troubled  with  a  difficulty 
of  speech,  and  a  tremor  in  his  hand,  as 
walking  two  or  three  hours  every  day,  as 
cheerful  in  his  spirits,  his  mind  as  acute 
as  ever,  and  as  amusing  himself  with 
reading  on  Ids  favorite  pursuits,  and  with 
the  classics.  He  had  just  given  to  the 
W’orld  his  work  on  the  Active  Powers, 
and  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  when  he  died  on  llth  June,  1828. 
He  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in  the 
Canongate.  There  is  a  monument  in 
honor  of  him  on  the  Gallon  Hill ;  but  the 
fittest  memorial  of  him  is  to  be  found, 
first,  in  his  pupils,  who  have  done  a  good 
work  in  their  day,  .and  now  in  his  writ¬ 
ings,  which  may  do  a  good  work  for  ages 
to  come. 

If  there  has  been  an  anxiety  felt  to 
h.avo  a  memoir  of  Stewart,  there  has 
been  an  e<jually  strong  desire  to  have  a 
complete  edition  of  his  works.  We  do 
not  know  what  c.ause3  may  have  hindered 
this  in  time  past — we  suspect  that  they 
must  have  risen  from  different  parties 
having  an  interest  in  his  published  writ¬ 
ings  ;  but  this  wo  know,  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  jirocure  certain  of  his  works,  as, 
for  example,  tho  third  volume  of  his  Ele¬ 
ments,  of  which  there  had  never  been 
more  than  tho  one  quarto  edition.  Every 
one  rejoiced,  in  these  circumstances,  to 
find  it  intimatoil,  that  we  W'cro  to  have 
the  oollectcd  words  of  Stewart,  edited  by 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  the  roost  competent 
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man  then  living  for  the  undertaking. 
This  edition  is  now  all  but  completed, 
and  will  ever  be  the  standard  one.  The 
editor  has  not  enriched  it  witli  such  notes 
as  he  has  appended  to  his  edition  of  lieid 
— ^notes  distinguished  for  the  very  quali¬ 
ties  which  Reid  was  deficient  in,  exten¬ 
sive  scholorsbip  and  rigid  analysis.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  in  undertaking  the  work, 
stipulated  that  Mr.  Stewart's  writings 
should  be  published  without  note  or 
comment.  We  rather  think  that  Ham¬ 
ilton  had  not  such  a  sympathy  with  the 
elegant  and  cautious  disciple  as  with  the 
shrewd  and  original  master.  Besides, 
elaborate  notes  to  Stewart  must  have 
been  very  much  a  repetition  of  his  notes 
to  Reid.  In  this  edition  Hamilton  is 
tempted  at  times  to  depart  from  his  rule  ; 
he  aoes  give  us  a  note  or  comment  when 
the  subject  is  favorite  one,  such  as  the 
freedom  of  the  will ;  and  often  must  he 
have  laid  a  restraint  on  himself,  in  not 
pruning  or  amending  to  a  greater  extent. 
But  the  value  of  this  edition  consists  in 
its  being  complete,  in  its  having  refer¬ 
ences  supplied,  and  one  index  after  an¬ 
other,  and  in  its  containing  additions 
from  Stewart’s  manuscripts,  and  these  of¬ 
ten  of  great  value,  both  in  themselves 
and  as  illustrating  Stewart’s  philosophy. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  was  cut  off  before  the 
edition  was  completed,  but  Mr.  Veitch 
has  carried  on  the  work  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  spirit.  Having  said  so  much  of 
this  fine  edition,  we  must  protest  against 
the  occasional  translation  of  the  language 
and  views  of  Stewart  into  those  of  Ham¬ 
ilton,  in  places  whore  it  is  purported  to 
give  us  Stewart  him.<»elf.  Thus,  in  Index, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  408,  Stewart  is  represented  as, 
in  a  place  referred  to,  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  some  of  our  notions  be 
not  “  native  or  d  priori,"  but,  on  looking 
up  the  page,  no  such  language  is  used ; 
and  the  same  remark  holds  good  of  vol. 
v.,  p.  474,  where  Stewart  Is  ^oken  of  as 
describing  our  notions  l>oth  ot  matter  and 
mind  as  merely  “  phienomeiial,”  a  view 
thoroughly  Kantian  and  Hamiltonian,  and 
not  sanctioned  by  Stewart.  We  must  be 
allowed,  also,  to  disapprove  of  the  liberty 
taken  with  the  Outlines  of  Moral  Philo¬ 
sophy,  which  is  cut  up  into  three  parts, 
and  appears  in  three  d'lstinct  volumes. 
This  is  the  most  condensed  and  direct  of 
all  Stewart’s  writings  ;  it  contains  an 
abridgment  of  bis  whole  doctrines :  it  is 
one  of  the  best  text-books  ever  written. 


and  it  should  h.ave  appeared  in  its  unity, 
as  Stewart  left  it. 

We  do  not  propose  to  criticise  these 
ten  massive  volumes.  This  would  be  a 
heavy  work  to  ourselves  and  to  our  read¬ 
ers  :  it  would  almost  be  equivalent  to 
a  criticism  of  all  modern  philosophy. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  touch  on  some 
topics  of  an  interesting  and  important 
kind,  as  discussed  by  Stewart,  and  again 
discussed  by  hater  writers  on  mental  sci¬ 
ence. 

The  first  volume  of  the  collected  works 
contains  the  Dis.sertation.  We  look  upon 
it  as  the  finest  of  the  Dissertations  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica ;  and  this  is  no 
mean  praise,  when  we  consider  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eminent  men  who  have  written  for 
that  work.  We  regard  it,  indeed,  as 
upon  the  whole  the  best  dissertation 
which  ever  appeared  in  a  philosophical 
serial.  As  a  nistory  of  modem  philoso¬ 
phy,  especially  of  British  philosophy,  it 
has  not  been  superseded,  and,  we  Mieve, 
never  will  be  set  aside.  It  is  preeminent 
for  its  fine  literary  taste,  its  high  moral 
tone,  its  general  accuracy,  its  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  survey,  and  its  ripeness  of  wis¬ 
dom.  When  we  read  it,  we  feel  as  if  we 
were  breathing  a  pure  and  healthy  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
w'ork  is  cheering,  as  being  so  fiiU  of  hope 
in  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Its  critical 
strictures  are  ever  candid,  generally  mild, 
very  often  just,  and  always  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  noted  and  pondered.  The  work  is 
particularly  pleasing  in  the  account  given 
of  those  W'ho  have  contributed  by  their 
literary  works  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  me¬ 
taphysical  studies,  such  as  Montaigne, 
Bayle,  Fontcnclle,  and  Addison.  It 
should  be  admitted  that  the  author  has 
scarcely  done  justice  to  Grotius,  and 
failed  to  fathom  the  depth  of  such  minds 
as  Leibnitz  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  We 
agree,  moreover,  with  those  who  regret 
that  he  should  ever  have  been  tcmpte<I 
to  enter  on  a  criticism  of  Kant,  whose 
works  he  knew  only  from  translations  and 
imperfect  compends.* 


*  In-  ro((«rd  to  hwtoriea  of  philosophr,  we  Iiave 
DOW  three  Parte  of  Mr  Meiirice’e  work,  in  all  of 
which  we  have  huge  eunUt  objecta,  lecn,  as  it  were, 
ill  a  fog,  raiaeU  bjr  the  heat  of  a  dreemy,  feTerish, 
sultry  day  iu  auiniuer.  The  great  defect  of  all  his 
works  ia,  that  be  seldom  utters  a  clear  categorical 
proposiliuB.  Mr.  Lewes  has  published  a  library 
edilioo  of  his  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy. 
The  work  ia  clever  and  acute,  but  ia  not  profound, 
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The  next  three  volumes  contain  the 
Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  Mind,  and  are  introduced  by  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Outlines.  In  the  first  volnme 
of  the  Elements  and  in  the  opening  of  the 
second,  he  spreads  out  before  us  a  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  intellectual  powers — as  Per¬ 
ception,  Attention,  Conception,  Abstrac¬ 
tion,  Association  of  Ideas,  Memory,  Im¬ 
agination,  and  Reason.  The  list  is  at  once 
defective  and  redundant.  Stewart  acknow¬ 
ledges  Self-consciousness,  which  is  an  in¬ 
separable  concomitant  of  all  the  present 
<»perations  of  the  mind,  to  be  a  separate 
attribute;  and  in  this  he  seems  to  be 
right,  inasmuch  as  it  looks  at  a  special 
object,  namely,  self  in  the  existing  state, 
and  gives  us  a  distinct  class  ot  ideas, 
namely,  the  qualities  of  self,  such  as 
thinking  and  feeling.  Yet  it  is  curious, 
that  while  he  gives  it  half  a  page  in  his 
(lutlines,  it  has  no  separate  place  in  the 
Elements.  It  is  also  a  singular  circum¬ 
stance  that  Reid  dismisses  it  in  the  same 
summary  way.  An  inductive  observa¬ 
tion,  with  an  analysis  of  the  precise 
knowledge  given  us  by  self-oonscious- 
ness,  would  give  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  doctrine  of  human  personality,  and 
clear  away  the  greater  part  of  the  confu¬ 
sion  and  error  lingering  in  the  metaphy¬ 
sics  of  onr  day.  Nor  is  there  any  proper 
account  given  in  the  Elements  of  tli.at 
important  group  of  faculties  which  dis¬ 
cover  relations  among  the  objects  knoM’n 
by  Sense-Perception  and  Consciousness. 
The  omission  of  this  class  of  attributes 
has  led  him  into  a  meager  nominalism, 
very  unlike  the  general  spirit  of  his  philo¬ 
sophy.  He  restricts  the  word  Conception 
to  the  mere  imaging  power  of  the  mind, 
and  even  to  the  picturing  of  bodily  ob¬ 
jects,  as  if  we  could  not  represent  mental 


and  is  thorooghlj  sophistio.  TI«  has  no  sympathies 
witli  bumble,  cautious,  and  praotiosl  truth-ssekera, 
such  as  Socrates  and  Thomas  Reki  His  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  of  the  Arabs  of  philosophy,  such  us  the  So- 
pbUts  and  David  Hume,  and  of  thought-bo wildered 
men,  such  as  Spluoza,  of  whose  Kihics  he  threatens 
to  give  us  a  translation ;  aud  liis  end  is  to  show  us 
that  pliiloaophj  can  yield  no  tnitli,  and  thus  to  shut 
us  up  to  a  miserable  Comtism,  in  which  is  omitted 
tl>e  religion  (if  religion  it  can  be  called,)  which  the 
Ute  U.  Gomto  declared  to  be  the  nrK'St  essential  part 
of  his  system.  In  his  “  Politique  Positive,’*  M.  Comte 
speaks  of  those  in  this  oountry  who  have  adopted 
the  other  parts  of  bis  system,  and  rejected  his  re¬ 
ligious  worship,  as  guilty  either  of  an  impotency  of 
intellect,  or  an  insufficiency  of  heart  or,  most  oom- 
mooly,  of  both. 


objects  as  well,  as,  for  cxamjde,  ourselves 
or  others  in  joy  or  sorrow.  In  a  later 
age,  Hamilton  lias  confined  the  term  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  logical  or 
general  notion.  Stewart’s  classification 
is  also  redundant.  Attention  is  not  a 
separate  faculty,  but  is  an  exercise  of  will 
— roused,  it  may  be,  by  feeling,  and  fix¬ 
ing  the  mind  on  a  present  object.  He 
does  not  seem  to  know  what  to  make  of 
Reason,  as  a  distinct  faculty  :  and,  as  de¬ 
fined  bv'  him,  it  ought  to  include  abstrac¬ 
tion,  wfiich  is  certainly  a  rational  exercise. 
But,  if  the  work  is  defective  in  logical 
gra.sp,  it  excels  in  its  descriptions  of  con¬ 
crete  operations,  and  in  its  explanations 
and  elucidations  of  phenomena  presenting 
themselves  in  real  life.  All  his  works  are 
replete  ivith  those  “  intermediate  axioms” 
which  Bacon  commends  as  most  useful  of 
all,  as  being  removed  equally  from  the 
lowest  axioms,  which  differ  but  little  from 
particulars,  and  from  the  highest  and  most 
gcnerjil,  which  are  notional,  .abstract,  and 
of  no  weight ;  whereas  the  “  intermediate 
are  true,  solid,  full  of  life,  and  upon  them 
depend  the  business  and  fortune  of  man¬ 
kind.”  The  fine  reflection  and  lofty  elo¬ 
quence  of  Stewart  come  out  most  pleas¬ 
ingly  and  instructively  in  all  those  pass¬ 
ages  in  which  lie  treats  of  association  and 
imagination. 

On  one  important  point,  discussed  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  Elements,  the  school  of 
Reid  and  Stewart  was  led  into  error  by 
their  excessive  caution,  and  by  being  awed 
so  much  by  the  authority  of  Locke.  Reid 
maintained,  in  a  loose  way,  that  we  do 
not  know  substance  but  qualities,  and 
Stewart  wrought  this  view  into  a  system. 
We  are  not,  he  says,  properly  speaking, 
conscious  of  self  or  the  existence  of  self, 
we  arc  merely  conscious  of  a  sensation  or 
some  other  qucility,  which  by  a  subsequent 
suggestion  of  the  tmderstandiug,  leads  to 
a  belief  in  that  W’hich  exercises  the  quality. 
{Phil,  ^ssags,  j).  58,  etc.)  This  we 
must  regard  as  a  radically  defective  doc¬ 
trine.  We  do  not  know  intuitively  a 
quality  of  self  apart  from  self ;  we  know 
both  in  one  primitive,  concrete  act,  and  it 
is  only  by  a  subsequent  operation  that  we 
separate  m  thought  the  quality  which  may 
change  in  its  action  from  the  self  or  sub¬ 
stance  which  abideth.  Descartes  erred, 
we  think,  when  he  represented  the  mental 
process  as  being  “  cogito  ergo  sum  /”  the 
primitive  cognition  is  of  the  ego  cogitans. 
But  we  look  on  Stewart  as  equally  erring 
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whereas  it  can  be  admitted  into  philoso¬ 
phical  discus.sion  only  when  it  denotes 
principles  which  arc  regulating  the  mind 
of  all.  We  have  a  remark  to  make  as  to 
the  place  in  which  ho  discusses  these  fun¬ 
damental  laws.  It  is  afler  he  has  gone 
over  the  greater  number  of  the  faculties, 
and  he  seems  to  treat  them  as  involved 
in  Reason.  And  we  acknowledge  that 
there  may  be  some  advantages  m  first 
going  over  the  faculties  and  then  speak¬ 
ing  of  these  fundamental  laws.  But  we 
must  guard  against  the  idea  that  these 
princij>les  have  not  been  involved  in  the 
faculties  which  he  has  previously  gone 
over,  such  as  l*ercention,  Abstraction,  and 
Memory.  The  “  Fundamental  Laws”  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  different  from  the 
Faculties ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  Necessary 
Laws  of  the  Facultic.s,  and  guiding  their 
exercise.  These  laws  work  in  all  minds, 
infant  and  mature,  sane  and  insane.  M. 
Morel  was  asked  to  examine  a  prisoner 
who  seemed  to  be  deranged,  and  he  a.sked 
him  how  old  he  w'as ;  to  which  the  pri¬ 
soner  replied,  “  245  francs,  35  centimes, 
124  carriages,”  etc.  To  the  same  ques¬ 
tion,  more  distinctly  asked,  ho  replied, 
“  5  metros,  75  centimetres.”  When  asked 
how  long  he  bad  been  deranged,  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  Cats,  always  cats.”  M.  Morel 
at  once  declared  bis  madness  to  be  simu¬ 
lated,  and  states :  “  In  their  extreme  aber¬ 
rations,  in  their  most  furious  delirium, 
madmen  do  not  confound  what  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  most  extravagant  logic  to 
confound.  There  is  no  madman  who 
loses  the  idea  of  cause,  of  substance,  of 
existence.”  (See  Psychol.  Journal,  Oct. 
1857.) 

Stew’art's  doctrine  of  Causation  seems 
to  us  to  be  deficient  and  inadequate.  lie 
is  altogether  right  in  calling  it  a  Funda¬ 
mental  Law  of  Belief^  which  nece.ssitates 
the  mind  to  rise  from  an  effect  to  a  cause. 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  observe  all  that 
is  involved  in  the  cause.  He  gives  in  too 
far  to  Ilumc  on  this  subject,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  Brown’s  theory,  lie  does 
not  see,  in  particular,  that  causation 
springs  from  power  being  in  the  substance 
or  substances  w'hicb  act  as  the  cause,  and 
that  we  intuitively  discover  power  to  be 
in  substances  both  mental  and  materia). 
His  distinction  between  efficient  and  phy¬ 
sical  cause  is  of  a  superficial  and  oonfusc«l 
character.  It  may  be  all  true  that,  in 
looking  at  physical  action,  w'e  may  not 
know  intuitively  where  the  full  efficiency 


when  he  says,  that  there  is  first  a  sensa¬ 
tion  and  tlum  a  lielief  in  self.  In  a  later 
age.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  connected  the 
([ualitative  theory  of  Stewart  with  the 
phenomenal  theory  of  Kant.  In  doing  so 
lie  was  guilty,  we  rau.st  take  the  liberty 
of  saying,  of  a  great  and  inexcusable 
blunder.  Stew.art  would  have  repudiated 
the  phenomen.al  theory  of  Kant  as  at  all 
identical  with  his  own.  Stewart,  no 
doubt,  speaks  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  but  he  means  by  phenomena  not, 
as  Kant  did,  appearances,  but  individual 
facts  to  be  referred  to  a  law' ;  and  quali¬ 
ties  with  him  were  realities.  But,  legiti- 
m.ately  or  illegitimately,  Hamilton  iden¬ 
tifying  the  qualitative  theory  with  the 
phenomenal,  deduces  from  them  a  system 
of  relativity,  which  ended  in  nihili.sni,  or 
at  least  in  nescience.  We  are  glad  to 
notice  that  Mr.  !Mansel,  notwithstanding 
his  great  and  just  admiration  of  Hamilton, 
Itas  emancipated  himself  from  this  funda¬ 
mental  error.  Ho  proclaims :  “  I  am  im¬ 
mediately  conscious  of  my.self,  seeing  and 
hearing,  willing  and  thinking.”  {Proley. 
hogica,  p.  129 ;  also,  Art.  Metaph.  m 
Encyc.  Jirit)  We  have  sometimes 
thought,  that  if  Stewart  had  foreseen  all 
the  logical  consequences  to  be  deduced 
from  his  views,  he  would  have  fallen  back 
on  the  same  common-sense  doctrine.  We 
regret  that  IVIr.  IVIansel  has  not  gone  a 
step  farther,  and  placed  our  cognition  of 
matter  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect 
as  our  knowledge  of  mind.  We  are  sure, 
at  least,  that  this  would  be  altogether  in 
the  spirit  of  Reid  and  Stewart.  We 
in.aintain  that,  just  as  by  self-consciousneas 
we  know'  self  as  exercising  such  and  such 
a  quality,  say  thinking  or  feeling,  so,  by 
sense-perception,  w'e  know  a  body  as  ex¬ 
tended  anti  exercising  power  or  energy. 
This  is  the  simplest  doctrine  ;  it  seems  to 
be  the  only  one  consistent  with  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  is  the  proper  doctrine  of  natural 
rc.alism  as  distinguished  from  an  artificial 
system  of  relativity. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Klements, 
after  a  feeble  and  chiefly  verbal  disquisi¬ 
tion  on  Reason,  he  proceeds  to  treat  of 
the  “Fundamental  Laws  of  Belief.”  We 
reckon  the  phra.se  a  very  happy  one,  and 
a  great  improvement  on  “  Common 
Sense,”  which  labors  under  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  being  ambignous,  inasmuch  as  it 
usually  denotes  that  unbought,  untaught 
sagacity,  wdiich  is  found  only  in  certain 
men,  and  W'hich  others  can  never  acquire. 
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resides,  whether  in  the  physical  object 
alone  or  in  mind  [the  Divine)  acting  in  it ; 
but  we  are  certain  that  there  is  an  effi- 1 
dency  somewhere  in  some  substance. 
We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  he  is  right ' 
in  limiting  power  in  the  sense  of  efficiency  ; 
to  mental  action.  We  agree  here 
with  the  criticisms  of  Cousin  (as  indeed 
we  agree  with  most  of  the  criticisms  of  i 
Cousin  on  the  Scottish  School)  where  he  I 
sa3r8,  that  while  our  first  idea  of  cause  | 
majr  be  derived  from  our  own  voluntary  ; 
action,  we  are  at  the  same  time  intuitively  ' 
led  to  ascribe  potency  to  other  objects  1 
also,  and  that  Reid  and  Stewart,  in  deny- ! 
ing  that  we  discover  efficiency  in  body,  j 
are  acting  contrary  to  their  own  principles  ; 
of  common-sense,  and  in  contradiction  to  i 
the  universal  opinion  of  the  human  race, ! 
which  is,  that  fire  burns  and  light  shines.  ' 
(See  Cousin,  Phil.  Pco8$.,  p.  437,  ed.  j 
1857.)  Stewart  has  also  failed,  as  it  ap-  j 
pears  to  us,  to  give  the  proper  account  of 
the  intuition  which  regulates  and  under¬ 
lies  our  investigations  of  nature.  This  is 
not,  as  he  represents  it,  a  belief  in  the 
uniformity  of  nature ;  a  belief  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  be  the  result  of  experience ; 
which  experience,  as  it  discovers  the  rule, 
may  also  announce  the  exceptions.  The 
child  does  not  believe,  nor  does  the  sav¬ 
age  believe,  nature  to  be  uniform.  The 
underlying  beliefs,  which  carry  us  on  in 
our  investigations  of  nature  are  those  of 
identity  of  being,  of  substance  and  quality, 
of  cause  and  effect.  Hence  it  is  quite 
possible  to  prove  a  miracle  which  may 
not  be  in  conformity  with  the  uniformity 
of  nature,  but  is  quite  compatible,  as 
Brown  has  shown,  with  our  intuitive  be¬ 
lief  in  causation,  for  when  creature  power 
fails  we  can  believe  in  creative. 

It  is  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Ele¬ 
ments  that  we  find  the  logical  disquisitions 
of  Stewart.  He  has  utterly  failed  in  his 
strictures  on  Aristotle’s  Logic.  The 
School  of  Locke,  and  the  School  of  Con¬ 
dillac,  and  the  ^hool  of  Reid,  have  all 
failed  in  constructing  a  logic  of  inference 
which  can  stapd  a  sifting  examination. 
The  Aristotelian  analysis  of  reasoning 
stjinds  at  this  moment  untouched  in  its 
r^ical  poshions.  The  objections  of 
Canmbeir  and  Stewart  have  been  answered 
by  Whately ;  and  those  advanced  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill,  have  been  answered  by  Mr. 
Kidd,  who  has  also  thoroughly  under¬ 
mined  Mr.  Mill's  own  attribntivc  theory 


of  reasoning.*  In  giving  our  adherence 
to  the  Aristotelian  analysis,  we  admit 
that  improvements  are  being  wrought  in 
it  by  that  B(;hool  of  logicians  which  has 
sprung  from  Kant,  and  of  which  Hamilton 
is  the  leader  in  this  country,  followed  by 
such  eminent  men  as  Mansel,  Thomson, 
and  Spalding.  But  their  improvements 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  till  the  forma) 
logicians  thoroughly  deliver  their  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  thought  from  all  th.at 
false  Kantian  metaphysics,  which  repre¬ 
sents  thought  as  giving  to  the  objects  a 
“  form”  which  is  not  in  the  objects  them¬ 
selves.  Besides,  we  can  not  allow  Logic 
to  be  an  d  priori  science  except  under  an 
explanation ;  we  admit  that  the  laws  of 
thought  operate  in  the  mind  prior  to  all 
experience,  but  we  maintain  that  they  can 
be  discovered  by  us  only  d  potteriori^  and 
by  a  generalization  of  their  individual 
actings. 

But  while  we  may  thus  exjiect  a  per¬ 
fected  Universal  Logic,  treating  of  the 
laws  of  thought  as  laws  of  thought — not 
independent  of  objects  but  whatever  be 
the  objects — we  hope  there  will  grow  up 
alongside  a  Particular  Logic,  which  will 
be  a  more  practically  useful  Logic,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  laws  of  thought  as  directed  to 
particular  classes  of  objects,  and  to  treat 
of  such  topics  as  Demonstrative  and  Pro¬ 
bable  Evidence,  Induction,  and  Analogy. 
In  regard  to  this  latter  Logic,  Stewart 
must  ever  be  referred  to  as  an  authority. 
So  far,  indeed,  as  the  theory  of  definitions 
and  axioms  is  concerned,  we  prefer  very 
much  the  view  of  Whewell,  as  developed 
in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciencs. 
But,  in  regard  to  Induction,  we  believe 
that  Stewart’s  account  of  it  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  best  which  appeared  from  the 
time  of  Bacon  down  to  this  our  own  age. 
Wo  have  now,  however,  two  great  works, 
which  have  left  every  other  far  behind, 
that  of  Whewell  and  that  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mil).  Not  that  we  regard  either  of  these 
as  perfect.  Dr.  Whewell  has  exaggerated 
the  place  of  the  mental  element,  and  has 
expressed  it  in  tnost  unfortunate  phrasi*- 
ology,  such  as  Fundamental  Ideas  and 
Conceptions,  terms  which  liave  been  used 

*  Dr.  Whately.  aa  far  as  can  be  judged  from  tlie 
editious  of  his  Work,  seems  entirely  ignorant  of  all 
that  has  been  done  in  Logic  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  but  he  has  met  with  an  acute  defender  in 
Mr.  Kidd. — See  his  Primary  Prineiplea  Reasoning. 
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in  twenty  different  sign  ideation  8,  and  are 
used  by  him  to  denote  that  the  mind 
superinduces  on  the  facts  something  not 
in  the  facts,  whereas  the  mental  power 
merely  enables  it  to  discover  what  is  in  i 
the  facts.  Mr.  Mill,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  overlooked  the  mental  element  alto¬ 
gether,  and  denies  all  necessary  and  uni¬ 
versal  truth.  We  may  hope,  in  future 
yeaiu,  to  have  a  perfect  Inductive  Logic, 
by  a  judicious  combination  of  those  two 
works,  but  this  could  be  done  only  by  a 
man  of  the  same  high  intellectual  stature 
.as  Whewell  and  Mill,  and  this  will  seldom 
be  met  with.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
since  the  days  of  Stewart,  there  is  not  a 
single  Scotchman  who  has  presented  a 
work  on  Induction  of  any  name  or  value.*  | 
In  regard  to  Analogy,  the  recent  discove-  j 
lies  as  to  the  typical  forms  of  animals  and  j 
plants  will  enable  logicians  to  give  a  far  ■ 
more  comprehensive  and  yet  more  strin- 1 
gent  view  of  reasoning  from  analogy  than 
has  been  done  by  Stewart,  by  Whewell, 
or  by  Mill. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Elements  treats 
of  certain  concrete  and  practical  matters, 
which  Stewart  was  peculiarly  qualified  to 
discuss,  and  which  bring  out  some  of  the 
finer  qualities  of  his  mind.  All  his  disqui¬ 
sitions  had  tended  to  become  verbal,  and 
here  he  treats  exclusively  of  language, 
which  he  does  with  fine  discernment,  but 
falls  into  a  great  blunder  in  regard  to 
Sanscrit,  which  he  represents  as  of  com¬ 
paratively  late  origin,  and  analogous  to 
mediaeval  Latin,  whereas  it  has  a  litera¬ 
ture  reaching  back  at  least  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  years  ^fore  Christ.  He  has  some 
interesting,  though  by  no  means  profound, 
remarks  on  the  sympathetic  affections. 
Hut  by  far  the  6nest  parts  of  the  volume 
are  those  in  which  he  treats  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  intellectual  character,  and  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  metaphysician,  mathe¬ 
matician,  the  poet  and  the  sexes.  Thus, 
of  the  mere  metaphysician,  he  says,  that 

**  He  can  not  easily  submit  to  the  task  of  ex¬ 
amining  details,  or  of  ascertaining  facts,  and  is 


*  It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times,  however,  that  we 
have  excellent  works  on  Bacon  from  England, 
France,  and  even  Qerroanj.  The  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Bacon  bj  Ellis  and  Spedding,  now  in 
course  of  publication,  will  ever  be  the  standard  one, 
in  consequence  of  the  pains  bestowed  on  it  The 
public  seem  to  expect  from  Ur.  Spedding  a  life  of 
Bacon  of  an  impartial  character,  and  justifying  him 
from  some  of  the  sweeping  charges  of  Pope  and 
Macaulay. 


apt  to  seize  on  a  few  data  as  first  principles, 
following  them  out  boldly  to  their  remotest 
consequences,  and  afterwards  employing  bis 
ingenuity  to  reconcile,  by  means  of  false  refine¬ 
ments,  his  theoretical  assumptions  with  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  which  seem  to  contradict  them.” 

He  shows  that  the  metaphysician  is  safe 
from  the  cheeks  met  with  in  physios, 
“  where  speculative  mistakes  are  contra¬ 
dicted  by  facts  which  strike  our  senses.” 
Again,  of  mathematics,  he  says ; 

“  That  while  they  increase  the  faculty  of  rea¬ 
soning  or  deduction,  they  give  no  employment 
to  the  other  powers  of  the  understanding  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  investigation  of  truth.” 

He  adds : 

“I  have  never  met  a  mere  mathematician 
who  was  not  credulous  to  excess.” 

In  the  same  volume  he  discusses  cau¬ 
tiously  and  judiciously  the  comparison 
between  the  faculties  of  man  and  brutes. 
We  suspect,  however,  that  the  theory 
has  not  yet  been  devised,  it  has  certainly 
not  been  published,  which  is  fitted  to  give 
a  satis&ctory  account  of  the  relation  of 
the  brute  to  the  human  Acuities.  We 
suppose  that  Bonnet  is  right  when  he 
says  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  brute  instinct,  till  we 
are  in  the  dog’s  head  without  being  the 
dog.  It  is  certain  that  we  have  at  this 
moment  nothing  deserving  of  the  name 
of  science  on  this  subject.  We  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  modem  doc¬ 
trine  of  homologues  and  analogues,  if  ex¬ 
tended  and  modified  to  suit  the  new 
object,  might  supply  the  key  to  enable  ns 
to  express  some  of  the  facts.  Certain  of 
the  brute  qualities  are  merely  analogous 
to  those  of  man,  (as  the  wing  of  a  butterfly 
is  analogous  to  tnat  of  a  bird ;)  othei's  are 
homologues,  but  inferior  in  degree  ;  while 
there  are  (j^nalities  in  man  different  in  kind 
from  any  in  the  brute.  Aristotle  called 
brute  instincts,  ^ifirffiara  uvOpiimivrig 
They  would  be  more  accurately 
described  as  anticipations  or  types  of  the 
coming  archetype.  The  volume  closes 
with  an  account  of  a  boy  bora  blind  and 
dumb. 

The  Philosophical  Essays  are  an  episode 
in  his  system  as  a  whole,  even  as  his  nu¬ 
merous  notes  and  illustrations  are  episodes 
in  the  individual  volumes.  We  are 
tempted,  in  looking  at  them,  to  take  up 
two  of  the  subjects  discussed  as  a  deep 
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interest  still  collects  around  them,  and  | 
the  questions  agitated  can  not  yet  be  re¬ 
garded  as  settled. 

Every  careful  reader  of  Locke’s  Essay 
must  have  observed  two  elements  running  | 
through  all  his  philosophy — the  one,  a 
sensational,  or  rather  to  do  justice  to  ; 
Locke,  who  ever  refers  to  reflection  as  a  ' 
separate  source  of  ideas,  an  ezperiental  , 
clement,  and  the  other  a  rational.  In  the 
opening  of  the  Essay  he  denies  innate 
ideas  apparently  in  every  sense,  and  I 
aflirms  that  the  materials  of  all  our  ideas  | 
are  derived  from  sensation  and  reflection ;  i 
but,  as  he  advances,  his  language  is,  that  ! 
by  these  sources  ideas  are  “  suggested  , 
and  furnished  to  the  mind  he  calls  in  ' 
faculties  with  high  functions  to  work  on  , 
the  materials ;  speaks  of  ideas  which  are  j 
“  creatures  and  inventions  of  the  under-  j 
standing appeals  to  “  natural  law”  and  i 
the  “  principles  of  common  reason  and  | 
in  the  Fourth  Book  gives  a  very  high,  or  i 
rather  deep  place  to  intuition ;  says  that  j 
we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  ; 
own  existence  ;  speaks  of  the  “  mind  per- 1 
ceiving  truth  as  the  eye  doth  light,  only  I 
by  being  directed  toward  it declares  ' 
tliat  in  the  “  discovery  of  and  assent  to  1 
these  truths,  there  is  no  use  of  the  discur-  j 
sive  faculty,  no  need  of  reasoning,  but 
they  are  know'n  by  a  superior  and  higher 
degree  of  evidence,”  and  talks  even  of  a  j 
“  necessary  connection  of  ideas.”  It  un-  i 
fortunately  happened  that  in  France,  to 
which  Locke  was  introduced  by  Voltaire  | 
and  the  Encyclopaedists,  they  took  the  , 
sensation  element  alone,  and  the  effect  on 
thought  and  on  morality  was  most  disas¬ 
trous.  Unfortunately,  too,  Locke  has  be¬ 
come  known  in  Germany,  chiefly  through  : 
France,  and  hence  we  find  him  all  over  | 
the  Continent,  described  both  by  fnends  ' 
and  foes  as  a  sensationalist  ;  and  the  . 
charge  has  been  refichoed  in  this  country  i 
by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Morell.  | 
Yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  Locke  has  an  I 
intellectual  as  well  as  a  sensational  side. 
We  have,  in  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Essay, 
mainly  for  this  very  end,  discovered  in  : 
every  book,  and  in  the  majority  even  of ! 
the  chapters,  both  sides  of  the  shield  ;  but  I 
we  confess  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  j 
discover  the  line  that  joins  them.f  We  ' 


*  This  is  the  very  language  adopted  by  Reid  and  j 
Stewart  I 

f  The  rational  sido  of  Locice  has  been  taought  J 
out  in  a  work  of  abUitj  lately  published,  “  The  In-  | 


do  got  think  that  Stewart’s  remarks  on 
this  subject  are  exhaustive  or  decisive; 
he  is  evidently  wrong  in  supposing  that 
Locke  identified  reflection  with  the  reason 
which  discovers  truth  ;  but  his  strictures 
are  always  candid  and  sometimes  just. 

In  the  Philosophical  Essays  Stewart 
has  many  fine  observations  on  Taste  and 
Beauty.  On  this  subject  he  was  favora¬ 
bly  disposed  towards  the  Theorj'  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Alison,  and  he  ascribes  more 
than  he  should  have  done  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  ideas.  But  he  never  gave  his  ad¬ 
hesion  to  this  hypothesis  as  a  full  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomena.  “  If  there  wa.s 
nothing,”  he  says,  “  originally  and  intrin¬ 
sically  pleasing  or  beautiful,  the  associat¬ 
ing  principle  would  have  no  materials  on 
which  it  could  operate.”  The  theory  of 
association  was  never  favorably  received 
by  artists,  and  has  been  abandoned  long 
ago  by  all  metaphysicians.  The  tendency 
now  is  to  return  to  the  deeper  views 
which  had  been  expounded  long  ago  by 
Plato,  and  we  may  add  by  Augustine. 
We  find  that  Stewart  refers  to  tlio  doc¬ 
trine  of  Augustine,  who  “  represents 
beauty  as  consisting  in  that  relation  of  the 
parts  of  a  whole  to  each  other  which  con¬ 
stitutes  its  unity  and  all  that  he  has  to 
say  of  it  is  ;  “  The  theory  certainly  is  not 
of  great  value,  but  the  attempt  is  curious.” 
The  SBsthetical  writers  of  onr  age  would 
be  inclined  to  say  of  it  that  there  is  more 
truth  in  it  than  m  all  the  speculations  of 
Alison,  Stewart,  Jeffrey,  and  Brown.  It 
may  be  safely  said  that  while  earnest  in¬ 
quirers  have  had  pleasant  glimpses  of 
beauty,  to  no  one  has  she  revealed  her  full 
charms.  When  such  writers  as  Cousin, 
Ruskin,  and  M’Vicar  dwell  so  much  on 
Unity,  Harmony,  Proportion,  we  are 
tempted  to  ask  them — does  then  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  beauty  not  arise  till  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  such  qualities  as  Proportion, 
Unity,  and  Harmony  ?  and  if  they  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  then  we  venture  to  show 
them  that  they  are  themselves  holding  a 
sort  of  association  theory  ;  for  they  affirm 
that  the  beautiful  object  does  not  excite 
emotion  till,  as  a  sign,  it  calls  forth  certain 


tellectoalUm  of  Locke,"  by  T.  K.  Webb,  now,  wo 
betieve,  ProfbsBor  of  Moral  Philoeopiiy  in  Dublin 
University.  Most  appropriately  does  such  a  work 
come  from  a  college,  which,  ever  since  the  days  of 
Molyneux,  the  correspondent  of  Locke,  has  held  the 
Essay  <mi  the  Human  Understanding  in  the  highest 
repute.  We  are  not  convinced  that  Mr.  Webb  has 
succeeded  in  proving  the  consistency  of  Locke. 
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ideas — we  suspect  of  truth  or  goodness. 
We  are  not  ^aite  sure  that  we  can  go  the 
length  of  this  school,  when  they  speak  of 
beauty  as  a  quality  necessary,  immutable, 
eternal,  like  truth  and  moral  good,  and 
connect  it  so  essentially  with  the  very 
nature  of  God.  There  are  sounds  and 
colors  and  proportions  felt  to  be  beauti¬ 
ful  by  us,  but  w'hich  may  not  be  appreciat¬ 
ed  by  other  intelligences,  and  wnich  are 
so  relished  by  us,  simply  because  of  the 
peculiarities  of  our  human  organization 
and  constitution.  We  acknowledge  that, 
when  we  follow  these  colors,  and  sounds, 
and  proportions,  sufficiently  far,  we  come 
invariably  to  mathematical  ratios  and  re¬ 
lations  ;  but  we  are  now',  be  it  observed, 
in  the  region  of  immutable  truth.  Other 
kinds  of  beauty,  arising  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  happiness  and  feeling  land  us  in 
the  moral  good,  w'hich  is  also  necessary 
and  eternal.  .We  have  sometimes  thought 
that  beauty  is  a  gorj^ebus  robn’spyea'd 
over  certain  proportions  of  the  true  and 
the  good,  to  recommend  them  to  our  re¬ 
gards  and  cluster  our  affections  round 
them.  Our  ajsthetic  emotions  being  thus 
roused,  the  association  of  ideas  comes  in 
merely  as  a  secondary  agent,  to  prolong 
and  intensify  the  feeling.* 

•  We  liftve  h«d  of  late  two  excellent  works  on 
Beauty  by  Scotohmon.  Professor  Blackie'a  “Leo- 
turea  oo  Beauty”  are  written  quite  in  his  own  dash¬ 
ing  and  spirited  manner,  and  comprise  a  vast  amount 
of  solid  trull).  A  periodical  which  n  presents  young 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  congratulates  him  on  his  hits 
at  the  national  faith  of  Scotland ;  and  yet  we  know 
not  that  he  has  any  thing  better  to  subalitute,  and  we 
are  sure  he  would  repudiate  that  mixture  of  bigh- 
churchUm  and  low  doctrinism  whioh  his  critics  are 
seeking  to  recommend.  His  translations  from  Plato 
appended  are  thorough  reproductions  of  the  original. 
Hr.  Blaekie  would  confer  a  mighty  boon  on  Scotland, 
and  help  to  soften  the  hardoeas  of  the  Scottish  cha¬ 
racter,  if  be  could  create  iu  Bdiuburgb  University  a 
tiste  for  Plato  a.s  strong  as  the  taste  for  Aristotle  in 
Oxford.  The  other  work  is  on  ■'  The  Beautiful  in 
Nature,  Art,  and  Life.  By  A.  J.  Symington,”  an 
adherent,  we  believe  of  one  of  Scotland’s  most  un¬ 
compromising  religious  sects.  It  is  the  production 
of  one  who  has  traveled  wide  intellectually,  and 
gathered  his  knowledge  from  afar.  Ho  does  not 
profess  to  sound  all  the  theoretical  depths  of  the 
■ubject ;  but,  on  a  rich  ground-work  of  his  own  he 
has  set  gems  selected  from  all  sorts  of  authors  sacred 
and  profene,  and  has  given  us  noble  thoughts  on  ar¬ 
chitecture,  sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  music,  and 
life.  When  Sir.  W.  Scott,  represented  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  as  opposed  to  sll  sorts  of  manly  sports,  Dr. 
11‘Crie  showed  that  their  ministers  often  jolued  in 
such  games,  and.  at  times  stood  first.  If  any  one 
will  maintain  Ibht  Scotland'i  sten)  sects  are  opposed 
to  the  flue  arts,  we  bid  him  read  Symington’s  work 
on  the  Beaiuilbl. 


The  two  volume.s  on  the  Pliilosophy  of 
the  Active  and  Moral  Powers,  were  pnb- 
lished  by  Stewart  immediately  before  hie 
death.  The  leading  ideas  unfolded  in  them 
had  been  given,  in  an  epitomized  form  iu 
the  Outlines  published  many  years  before. 
Tliey  are  somewhat  too  bulky  for  all  the 
matter  they  contain,  and  they  want  some¬ 
what  of  the  freshness  of  his  earlier  works ; 
but  they  arc  characterized  by  profound 
wisdom,  by  a  high  moral  tone,  by  a  stately 
eloquence,  and  the  felicitous  application  of 
general  principles  to  the  elucidation  of 
practical  points.  He  begins  with  the  In¬ 
stinctive  Principles  of  Action,  which  he 
classifies  as  Appetites,  Desires,  and  Affec¬ 
tions.  The  arrangement  is  good,  in  some 
respects,  but  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  As 
the  next  step  in  advance  in  this  department 
of  mental  science,  an  attempt  must  be 
made  to  give  a  classification  of  man’s  mo¬ 
tive  principles,  or  of  the  ends  by  which 
man  may  be  swayed  in  desire  and  action. 
Among  these  will  fall  to  be  placed, first  of 
all,  pleasure  and  pain  ;  that  is,  man  has  a 
natural  disposition  to  take  to  pleasure  and 
avoid  pain.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
sole  motive  principle  in  man’s  mind. 
There  are  many  others.  Tliere  is,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  tendency  of  every  native  facul¬ 
ty  to  act,  and  this  irrespective  of  pleasure 
or  pain.  Again,  there  are  particular  natu¬ 
ral  appetencies,  which  look  to  ends  of 
their  own,  towards  (to  use  the  language 
of  Butler)  particular  external  things  of 
which  the  mind  hath  always  a  particular 
idea  or  perception  towards  these  things 
themselves,  such  as  knowledge,  power, 
fame,  and  this  independent  of  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  them.  Higher  than 
all,  and  claiming  to  be  higher,  is  the 
moral  motive,  or  obligation  to  do  right. 
A  classification  of  these  motive  principles, 
even  though  only  approximately  correct, 
would  serve  most  important  purposes  in 
philosophy  generally,  and  more  especially 
in  ethics  and  all  the  social  sciences.  Very 
low  and  inadequate  views  have  been  taken 
of  these  motive  principles  of  humanity,  es¬ 
pecially  by  those  who  represent  man  as 
capable  of  being  swayed  only  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  securing  pleasure  or  avoiding  pain. 
Mr.  Veitch  seems  to  expect  great  results 
to  be  derived  from  recognizing  the  “  place 
and  importance,  in  ethical  8i>ecnlation,  of 
the  Aristotelic  doctrine  of  the  pleasura¬ 
ble — a  graud  and  fertile,  but  little  illus¬ 
trated  principle.”  We  have  an  expecta¬ 
tion  that  some  curious  questions  will  be 
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started  by  the  revival  of  tlie  old  Platonic  ' 
and  Aristotelic  disquisitions  on  this  sub- ' 
ject,  in  the  forthcoming  volumes  of  Sir  i 
W.  Hamilton.  But  it  should  never  be  j 
forgotten,  that  the  motive  part  of  man's 
nature  may  be  excited  by  a  great  many  i 
other  objects  as  well  as  pleasure  and  pain, 
by  all  the  objects,  indeed,  which  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  motive  principles  of  man.  | 
It  is  the  apprehension  of  objects  as  about  ^ 
to  gratify  the  motive  principles  of  the  | 
mind — whatever  they  be — which  stirs  up  ' 
the  emotions.  Thus,  the  apprehension  of  j 
a  coming  object,  which  is  to  gratify  a  mo¬ 
tive  principle,  excites  hope,  which  is  strong  i 
in  proportion  to  the  stren^h  of  the  appre-  j 
hension  and  the  stren^h  of  the  particular 
motive  principle  ;  while  the  apprehension  ' 
of  a  coming  ooject,  which  is  to  disappoint  | 
this  motive  principle  stirs  up  fear.  It  is  j 
strange  that  Stewart  no  where  treats  of 
the  emotions  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Ac- 1 
tive  Powers.  } 

Stewart’s  view  of  the  Moral  Power  in 
Man,  and  of  Moral  Good,  seems  to  us  to  j 
be  substantially  correct.  In  treating  of 
these  subjects,  he  avows  his  obligations  to 
Butler  and  Price.*  His  doctrine  has  been 
adopted,  with  some  modifications,  which 
are  improvements,  by  Cousin.  Stewart 
and  Cousin  are  the  most  elevated  of  all  i 
the  moralists  who  treat  of  ethics  on  I 
grounds  independent  of  the  word  of  God.  I 
We  are  convmced  that  they  never  could  j 
have  given  so  pure  a  morality,  had  they 
not  lived  in  the  midst  of  light  shed  abroad 
on  our  earth  by  a  supernatural  religion. 
We  have  always  felt  it  to  be  a  strange 
circumstance,  that  Stewart  and  Cousin,  m 
giving  so  high  a  view  of  the  moral  faculty, 
arc  never  led  to  acknowledge  that  it  con¬ 
demns  the  possessor  ;  and,  after  present- 

*  Aristotle  holds  bis  pisce  st  Oxford.  We  rejoice  ' 

Ibis,  provided  he  is  not  allowed  to  slay  all  his 
younger  bretlirea  that  he  may  be  undisturbed  in  his 
reign ;  that  is,  provided  his  writings  are  not  studied, 
to  the  neglect  of  modem  authors  who  have  proceed¬ 
ed  in  the  inductive  manner.  The  volume  on  tlie 

Ethics  of  Aristotle,”  lately  published  by  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Grant  of  Oxlbrd,  ia  the  best  work  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  langusge  on  the  Etbiosl  system  of  Aristotle,  even 
as  the  first  half  of  the  second  volume  of  Archer  But¬ 
ler's  History  is  the  best  work  on  the  Dialectics  of 
Plato.  We  do  not  agree  witli  Sir  Alexander  in  bis 
view  of  tl>e  death  of  Socrates,  but  we  are  grateful  to 
him  for  hia  account  of  the  Sophists  as  sgainst  Grota 
His  account  of  the  relation  in  which  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  stood  to  the  previous  Grecian  systems,  is 
searctiing  and  generally  accurate ;  though  he  does 
not,  we  think,  give  full  credit  to  Aristotle  for  oor- 
recting  the  extravagances  of  Plato,  who  did  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  reality  of  the  individuaL 
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iiig  moral  good  in  so  rigid  a  form,  arc  not 
constraineci  to  acknowledge  that  the 
moral  law  has  not  been  kept  by  man. 
Taking  their  own  high  principles  along 
with  them,  neither  coulu  have  loooked 
within,  without  discovering  sin  to  be  quite 
as  much  a  reality  as  virtue.  Stewart 
could  not  have  gone  out  of  his  dwelling  in 
the  old  College  or  the  Canongatc,  nor  can 
Cousin  go  out  of  his  chambers  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  without  being  obliged  to  observe 
how  far  man  and  woman  have  fallen  be¬ 
neath  the  ideal  picture  which  they  have 
drawn  in  their  lectures.  At  the  very  time 
when  the  Scottish  metaphysicians  were 
discoursing  so  beautifully  of  moral  virtue, 
there  was  a  population  spriuging  up 
around  their  very  colleges  in  Edinburgh 
and  Gla^ow,  sunk  in  vice  and  degrada¬ 
tion,  whi^  appalled  the  good  men  of  the 
next  age — the  age  of  Chalmers — to  con- 
which  tho  men  of  this  Age  know 
not  now  to  grapple  with,  and  which  is  not 
to  be  arrested  by  any  remedy  which  the 
mere  philosophic  moralists  have  pro|jound- 
ed.  We  acknowledge  most  fully,  that 
Stewart’s  lectures  and  writings  have 
tended,  directly  or  indirectlv,  to  carry 
several  important  measures  which  arc  cal¬ 
culated  to  elevate  the  condition  of  man¬ 
kind,  such  as  Reform  in  the  Legislature, 
Prison  Improvement,  and  the  Abolition  of 
Tests  and  of  Restrictions  on  Commerce. 
But  the  institutions  which  aim  at  lessening 
the  sin  and  misery  of  the  outcast  and  de¬ 
graded — such  as  missions,  ragged  schools, 
and  reformatories — have  proceeded  from 
very  different  influences ;  and  a  philosophy 
embracing  the  facts  which  they  contem¬ 
plate,  must  dive  deeper  into  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  probe  its  actual  condition  more 
faithfully,  than  the  academic  moralists  of 
Scotland  ever  ventured  to  do.  Mr.  Veitch 
!  very  properly  remarks,  in  a  foot-note : 

The  great  fact  of  man’s  actual  condition, 
as  a  member  of  a  lapsed  world — the  pecu¬ 
liar  ethical  motives  of  reverence  and  love 
j  for  a  person  who  has  exemplified  the 
I  moral  law  in  absolute  perfection,  and  done 
so  in  the  creature's  behoof — and  all  the 
questions  connected  with  the  adjustment  of 
the  results  of  the  ordinary  Christian  ethics 
— are  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Stewai’t,  or,  in 
general,  by  Scottish  ethical  speculators  of 
I  note.”  As  Mr.  Veitoh  has  found  space, 

1  from  time  to  time,  to  refer,  in  his  Me- 
I  moir,  to  writers  of  his  own  Hamiltonian 
school,  he  might  also  have  spared  a  sen¬ 
tence  to  state,  that  this  defect  was  sup- 
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plied  by  Chalmers,  who  is  reckoned,  M'ber- 
ever  the  English  langnage  is  spoken,  an 
ethical  writer  of  note.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  circumstance,  that 
the  majority  of  the  professors  of  Morals 
in  the  Scottish  colleges  at  this  present 
time,  have  avowed  in  their  writings  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  doctrines  luf  sin  and  atonement, 
and,  wo  presume,  teach  them  in  their 
classes.  We  hoj)e  that  it  will  never  be 
tolerated  again  in  Scotland,  that  any  pro¬ 
fessor  of  moral  science  should  inculcate, 
that  man  is  subject  to  moral  law,  without 
adding  that  he  has  disobeyed  it. 

It  18  very  evident  that  the  Scottish 
.academic  moral  writers  of  last  century, 
while  they  pay  a  dignified  respect  to 
Christianity,  nave  kept  at  a  distance  from 
its  profound  peculiarities.  Without  mean¬ 
ing  to  excuse  this  deficiency,  we  may  yet 
affirm  that  some  incidental  advantages 
have  sprung  from  this  reticence.  It  was 
certainly  belter  that  they  should  have 
kept  at  a  respectful  distance  from  Christ¬ 
ianity,  than  that  they  should  have  ap¬ 
proached  it  only,  like  the  great  German 
metaphysical  systems,  to  set  all  its  truths 
in  rigid  philosophic  framework,  or  to  ab¬ 
sorb  them  all  within  themselves,  as  by  a 
devouring  flame.  But  the  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantage  arising  from  their  method,  con¬ 
sists  in  this,  that  they  have,  by  induction, 
established  a  body  of  ethical  truth  on 
grounds  independent  of  revealed  religion ; 
and  this  can  now  be  appealed  to  in  all  de¬ 
fenses  of  Christianity,  and  as  an  evidence 
of  the  need  of  something  which  philoso¬ 
phy  is  incompetent  to  supply.  Divines 
can  now  found  on  those  great  truths  which 
the  Scottish  philosophers  have  established, 
as  to  there  being  a  distinct  moral  faculty 
and  an  immutable  moral  law,  and  then 
press  on  those  whose  conscience  tells  them 
that  they  have  broken  that  law,  to  em¬ 
brace  the  provision  which  revelation  has 
made  to  meet  the  wants  of  humanity. 

The  space  which  we  have  occupied  with 
the  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  pre¬ 
cludes  us  from  entering  on  the  two 
volumes  of  Political  Economy,  now  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time,  partly  from  manu¬ 
scripts  left  by  Stewart  himself,  and  partly 
from  notes  by  pupils.  The  views  ex¬ 
pounded  will  scarcely  bo  regarded  as 
much  advancing  the  science  in  the  present 
day;  but  they  did  good  service  when 
delivered  for  twenty  years  in  lectures. 
They  are  still  worthy  of  being  looked  at 
on  special  topics ;  they  may  form  an  in- 


j  teresting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
literature  of  political  economy,  and  they 
illustrate  the  character  of  Stewart’s  intel¬ 
lect  and  philosophy. 

An  estimate  of  the  influence  which  has 
been  exercised  by  Stewart,  may  form  an 
appropriate  close  to  this  article. 

In  Scotland,  he  increased  the  reputation 
of  the  Edinburgh  University.  Homer 
speaks  of  “  many  young  Englishmen  who 
hod  come  to  Edinburgh  to  finish  their 
education,”  and  not  a  few  of  these  had 
been  attracted  by  Stewart.  He  has  had 
a  greater  influence  than  perhaps  any  other, 
in  difl'using  throughout  Scotlaud,  a  taste 
for  mental  and  moral  science.  We  have 
referred  to  the  power  exercised  on  him 
by  Keid ;  but  if  Stewart  owed  much  to 
Reid,  Reid  owed  nearly  as  much  to 
his  grateful  pupil,  who  finished  and 
adorned  the  w’oric  of  his  master,  and  by 
his  classical  taste  has  recommended  the 
'  common-sense  philosophy  to  many  who 
w'ould  have  turned  away  with  disdmn 
^  from  the  simpler  manner  of  Reid.  And 
I  here  w'e  are  tempted  to  give  utterance  to 
the  feeling,  that  Reid  has  been  peculiarly 
j  fortunate  in  those,  who  have  attached 
themselves  to  his  school.  If  Stewart 
helped  to  introduce  Reid  to  polite  society. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  by  his  unmatched 
logic,  and  vast  erudition,  has  compelled 
philosophers  to  give  him — ^notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  somewhat  untechnical  character 
of  his  writings — a  place  in  their  privileged 
circle.  By  his  expositions  of  Reid,  and 
his  own  independent  labors,  Mr.  Stewart 
aided  in  throwing  back  a  tide  of  skepti¬ 
cism,  which  had  appeared  in  France  in 
the  previous  century  ;  in  England  toward 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
i  on  the  back  of  the  licentious  reigns  of 
Ch.arlcs  H.  and  James  H. ;  and  in  Scot¬ 
land,  about  the  middle  of  that  century. 
It  appears  from  letters  of  Dr.  John  Qre- 
j  gory,  published  in  Forbes’  Life  of  Beattie, 
that  atheism  and  materialism  were  about 
j  that  time  in  high  fashion,  and  were  sup- 

f  orted  by  many  who  used  the  name  of 
lume,  but  who  had  never  read  his  works, 

I  and  were  incapable  of  understanding 
them.  This  tide  came  to  a  height  about 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
j  it  was  one  of  the  avowed  aims  of  Stewart, 
“  to  stem  the  inundation  of  skeptical,  or 
rather  atheistical  publications,  which  were 
imported  from  the  Continent.”  Nor  is  it 
to  oe  forgotten,  that  Stewart,  directly  by 
his  lectures  and  indirectly  by  his  pupil^ 
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contributed  as  much  as  any  man  of  his  I 
age,  to  diffuse  throughout  Scotland  a 
taste  for  elegant  literature,  and  enlarged 
and  liberal  oiunions  in  politics. 

As  to  England,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  writ-  j 
ing  to  Stewart  in  1802,  speaks  of  the  want 
of  any  thing  which  he  could  call  purely 
philosophical  thinking ;  and  Homer,  in 
1804,  declares,  that  the  highest  names  in 
the  estimation  of  those  in  the  metropolis, 
who  felt  any  interest  in  speculative  pur¬ 
suits,  were  Hobbes  and  llartlcy.  Such 
works  as  the  Moral  Philosophy  of  Paley, 
were  fitted  to  lower  still  rarther,  rather 
than  elevate,  this  taste.  It  was  altogether 
then  for  the  benefit  of  English  thought, 
that  Stewart  did  become  gradually  known 
in  South-Britain,  where  his  elegant  style, 
his  crowning  good  sense,  and  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  his  opinions,  recommended  him  to 
mang  who  had  imbibed  as  great  an  aver- 
«on  to  Scotch  Metaphysics  as  ever  George 
in.  had.  There  are  still  persons  who  ab¬ 
hor  the  infidelity  of  Hume,  and  who  de¬ 
spise  the  plainness  of  Reid,  who  suspect 
the  rhetoric  of  Brown,  and  are  frightened 
by  the  bristling  nomenclature  and  logical 
distinctions  of  Hamilton,  but  who  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  uTitings  of  Stewart,  which 
are  felt  to  be  as  pleasing  and  as  regular 
as  their  own  rich  fields  bounded  by  hedge 
rows.  In  England  he  has  so  far  been  of 
use  in  creating  aphilosophical  spirit,  where 
none  existed  before,  and  in  checking  the 
utilitarianism  of  Paley.  He  is  also  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  share  of  the  credit  of  the  great 
measures  of  reform,  which  such  pupils  as 
Homer,  Brougham,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Palmerston,  Jeffrey,  and  Lansdowne,  have 
carried  in  Parliament.  Perhaps  these 
eminent  men  have  never  estimated  the 
amount  of  wholesome  impulse  which  they 
received  in  early  life  from  the  prelections 
and  lofty  character  of  the  Edinburgh  pro¬ 
fessor. 

In  France  the  influence  of  Reid  and 
Stewart  has  been  considerable,  and  has 
been  of  the  most  beneficial  character.  In 
that  country,  Locke’s  philosophy,  unfor¬ 
tunately  introduced  by  Voltaire,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  in  its  worst  side,  had  wrought  only 
mischief,  partly  by  its  drawing  away  the 
attention  of  thinkers  from  the  more  spirit¬ 
ual  philosophy  of  Descartes,  and  partly 
by  its  tempting  a  set  of  speculators  to 
derive  all  men’s  ideas  from  sensation,  and 
to  deny  the  existence  of  ail  ideas  which 
could  not  be  derived  fh>m  this  source — 
such  as  the  idea  of  Moral  Good,  of  Infi¬ 


nity,  and  of  God.  This  WTetched  philo¬ 
sophy — if  philosophy  it  can  be  called — 
was  one  of  the  wtal  powers  which  <me- 
rated  to  give  an  evil  direction  to  the  Re¬ 
volution,  and  prevented  good  from  issuing 
out  of  it.  After  Sensationalism — w'hich 
used,  but  only  to  abuse,  the  name  of 
Locke — had  reigned  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  there  appeared  a  reaction  led  on 
by  31.  Royer  Collard,  who  began  in  1811 
to  lecture ^t  the  Normal  School.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  circumstance,  that  in 
conducting  this  war  against  the  debasing 
systems  which  prevailed,  he  betook  him¬ 
self  to  the  philosophy  of  Reid  and  Ste¬ 
wart.  Exercising  a  considerable  influence 
in  himself,  Royer  Collard  has  had  a  more 
extended  sway  through  his  pupils,  espe¬ 
cially  Victor  Cousin  and  Theonore  Jouf- 
froy.  In  this  course  of  years,  the  works 
of  Reid  wore  translate  into  French, 
with  an  admirable  historical  and  critical 
introduction,  by  Jouftroy.  So  early  as 
1808,  the  first  volume  of  Stewart’s  Ele¬ 
ments  was  translated  into  French  by  M. 
Provost,  of  Geneva ;  and  of  late  years  M. 
Peisse  has  translated  the  other  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  same  work.  It  is  now  many 
years  since  since  Stewart’s  Outlines  were 
translated  into  the  same  tongue  by  Jouf- 
froy,  who  had  prefixed  a  preface  of  great 
judgment  and  acuteness.  It  thus  appears, 
that  the  great  reaction  in  favor  of  sound 
philosophy,  commenced  by  Royer  Collard, 
and  conducted  by  Cousin  and  Jouffroy, 
has  made  large  and  profitable  use  of  the 
Scottish  school,  and  rqoices  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  its  obligations  to  Scotland.  No 
doubt,  it  has  also  called  in  aid  from 
other  ouarters.  Cousin  has  been  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  school  of  Kant,  as  well  as  to  the 
school  of  Reid,  and  has  derived  some  of 
his  favorite  principles  immediately  from 
the  great  metaphysician  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  Descartes;  and  he  has  besides,  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  human  mind,  in  an  in¬ 
ductive  manner ;  and  he  has  been  able  to 
give  a  unity  to  these  materials,  because 
he  is  possessed  of  great  original  genius, 
acuteness,  and  epmprehensiveness  of  mind. 
We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  has  got  the  most  precious 
element  in  his  eclectic  system,  from  the 
school  of  Scotland.  We  are  greatly 
gratified  to  observe,  that  after  he  had 
been  drawn  aside  for  a  time  from  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Bcottish  philosophy,  by  a 
later  affection  for  German  Transcendent- 
1  alisra,  (this  is  very  visible  in  his  course  of 
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lectures  delivered  in  1828  and  1829,)  he  is 
now  returning  to  bis  first  love — and  this 
at  a  time  when  Scotland  is  rather  forsak¬ 
ing  the  inductive  method,  and  tnming 
its  regards  towards  the  d  priori  method 
of  Germany.  We  regard  Cousin’s  review 
of  the  Scottish  school,  as  the  most  fault¬ 
less,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  generous, 
of  all  his  historical  criticisms.  In  his  re¬ 
view  of  Locke,  he  has  scarcely  done  just¬ 
ice  to  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under¬ 
standing,  which  he  always  jndges  from 
the  consequences  to  which  the  system  le<i 
in  France  ;  in  his  review  of  Kant,  he  lias 
not  always  been  able  successfully  to  M  res- 
tle  with  that  powerful  logical  mind  ;  but 
in  his  review  of  the  Scottish  Metaphysi¬ 
cians,  he  has  shown  a  most  hearty  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  excellencies,  while  he  has 
oflfered  strictures  which  are  very  common¬ 
ly  correct.  In  the  jireface  to  the  last  edi¬ 
tion  (1857)  of  his  volume  on  the  Scottish 
philosophy,  ho  declares  that  the  tnie 
modern  ^crates  has  not  been  Locke,  but 
Reid,  that  modest  and  laborious  pastor  of 
a  poor  Scottish  parish,  who,  after  passing 
seven  years  in  the  study  of  himself,  in  a 
profound  retreat,  came  forth  with  a  full  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  enterprise,  to  accomplish 
a  revolution  at  once  great  and  durable. 

“  Kant,”  he  says,  "  has  commenced  the  Ger¬ 
man  philosophy,  but  be  has  not  governed  it. 
It  early  escaped  him  to  throw  itself  in  very 
opposite  directions.  The  name  of  Kant  rests 
only  on  the  ruins  of  his  doctrines.  Reid  has 
impressed  on  the  Scottish  mind  a  movement 
less  grand,  but  this  movement  has  had  no  re¬ 
actions.” 

Yes,  he  say.s,  Reid  is  a  man  of  genius, 
and  of  a  true  and  powerful  originality ;  so 
we  said  in  1819,  and  so  we  say  in  1857, 
after  having  held  long  converse  with 
mighty  systems,  discovered  their  secret, 
and  taken  their  measure.  We  feel  proud, 
we  confess,  of  the  eulogiiims  which  have 
been  pronounced  on  S^tland,  not  only 
by  Cousin,  but  by  Joulfroy  and  Remusat. 
Hut  these  philosophers  have  scarcely  seen, 
after  all,  wnerein  lies  the  peculiar  strength 
of  the  iiWttlsh  nation.  This  is  not  to  be 
found  in  its  systems  of  moral  philosophy, 
but  in  its  religion,  of  which  the  nigh 
moral  tone  of  its  philosophy  is  but  a  re¬ 
flection,  which  would  soon  wax  dim  and 
vanish  were  the  original  light  extinguished; 
nay,  in  n^membering  that  Kant  was  de¬ 
scended  from  Soottish  parentage,  we  have 
sometimes  thought  that  his  liigh  moral 


precepts  may  be  also  a  reflection  from  the 
same  light.  Often,  w'e  should  think,  w’hen 
M.  Cousin  has  looked  around  him  on  these 
scenes  of  revolution  through  which  France 
has  passed,  and  on  those  terrible  attempted 
a-ssassinations  which  burst  out  from  time  to 
time,  and  that  grinding  military  despotism 
which  «tiU  abides,  must  he  have  seen  that 
his  country  iietMls  something  deej>er  and 
more  influential  than  any  system  of  moral 
science,  even  though  it  should  be  as  pure 
and  elevated  as  that  which  he  has  been 
living  to  inculcate. 

In  Germany  Stewart  has  been  little 
known,  and  has  exercised  no  power  for 
good  or  for  evil.  The  only  English  phi¬ 
losopher  familiarly  referred  to  in  that 
country  is  Locke,  and  even  he  is  known, 
we  suspect,  more  through  his  French  con¬ 
sequences  than  from  the  study  of  his  work. 
The  German  professors  .speak  of  him,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Locke,  as  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  sensationalism,  overlooking  the 
constant  reference  which  he  makes  to  re¬ 
flection  as  a  separate  source  of  ideas,  and 
to  the  lengthened  account  which  he  gives 
of  intuition  —  a  much  juster  account,  in 
some  re8j>ects,  of  its  function  than  that 
given  by  Kant  or  Schelling.  The  great 
English  ethical  writer,  Butler,  who  has 
established  forever  the  great  truth  of  the 
supremacy  of  conscience  in  the  human 
constitution,  is  either  altogether  unknown 
in  Germany,  or  referred  to  by  such  writers 
as  Tholuck  only  to  show  that  he  is  not 
understood  or  appreciated.  The  only 
Scottish  metaphysician  thoroughly  knowTi 
in  Germany  is  David  Hume.  Reid  is  oc¬ 
casionally  spoken  of,  only  to  be  disparaged 
in  his  system  and  its  results.  Stewart  is 
scarcely  ever  named.  We  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  regret  this.  Such  a  body  of 
carefully  inducted  fiindamental  truth  as 
we  have  in  the  philosophy  of  Reid  and 
Stewart,  is  precisely  what  W'as  and  is 
needed  to  preserve  thought  from  the  ex¬ 
travagancies  of  the  transcendental  schools 
in  the  last  age,  and  now,  in  the  natural 
recoil  which  has  taken  place  since  1848, 
from  the  tide  of  materialism  which  is  set¬ 
ting  in  so  'strongly,  and  with  no  means  or 
method  of  meeting  it.  The  philosophy 
of  Germany  must  ever  go  by  oscillations, 
by  actions  and  re&ctions,  till  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  critical  method  of  Kant  is  abandoned, 
and  the  inductive  method  is  used  to  de¬ 
termine  the  rule  and  law  of  those  d  priori 
principles  of  which  so  much  use  is  made, 
while  there  has  been  so  little  careful  in- 
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quiry  into  their  precise  nature  and  mode  ] 
of  operation.  i 

This  may  be  the  proper  place  for  refer-  j 
ring  to  the  relation  in  which  Stewart  stood  ! 
toward  Kant.  We  have  already  express¬ 
ed  our  regret  that  Stewart  should  have  : 
entered  on  a  criticism  of  Kant  without  a  j 
deeper  acquaintance  with  his  system.  No 
doubt  it  might  be  retorted,  that  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Stewart  upon  Kant  are  not  more 
ignorant  and  foolish  than  those  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Kant  upon  Reid ;  but  it  is  better 
to  admit  that  Stewart  committed  a  blunder 
in  bis  review  of  the  Kantian  system.  ! 
Some  have  supposed  that,  if  be  had  known  j 
more  of  Kant,  he  would  have  formed  a 
totally  different  opinion  of  his  philosophy.  I 
And  we  admit  that  a  further  acquaintance  | 
with  Kant’s  works  would  have  raised  Kant 
in  his  estimation — would  have  kept  him 
from  describing  his  nomenclature  as  | 
“jargon,”  and  his  philosophy  as  “incom-  j 
prehensible” — from  affirming  that  Kant  i 
has  “  throw'n  no  new  light  on  the  laws  of 
the  intellectual  world”  —  would  have  j 
shown  him  many  curious  points  of  corre-  i 
spondence  between  the  views  of  Kant  and  | 
the  profoundest  of  liis  owm  doctrines,  and 
have  enabled  him,  when  he  did  depart 
from  Kant,  to  give  ffiir  and  valid  reasons, 
and  thus  to  help  in  what  must  be  one  of 
the  tasks  of  philosophy  in  this  age — ^the 
work  of  taking  from  Kant  what  is  good 
and  true,  and  casting  away  what  is  evil, ' 
because  ffilse.  While  we  admit  all  this, 
we  are  convinced  at  the  same  time  that 
Stewart  would  never  have  given  an  adhe¬ 
sion  to  the  {leculiarities  of  Kantism.  He 
would  have  said,  My  method  of  induction 
is  better  than  your  method  of  criticism, 
and  my  account  of  the  intuitive  convic¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  is  correct,  when  I  repre¬ 
sent  them  as  fundamental  laws  of  thought 
and  belief;  whereas  you  arc  giving  a 
wrong  account  of  them,  when  you  repre¬ 
sent  them  as  d  priori  forms  imposing  on 
the  objects  in  all  cognition  something 
which  is  not  in  the  objects.  We  can  not 
conceive  him,  in  any  circumstances,  allow¬ 
ing  to  Kant  (as  Hamilton  unfortunately 
did)  that  Space,  and  Time,  and  Causation 
are  laws  of  thought  and  not  of  things, 
and  may  have  merely  a  subjective  exist¬ 
ence.  His  caution,  his  good  sense,  and 
his  careful  observation,  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  ever  ffiiling  into  a  system 
of  nescience  such  as  that  to  which  the 
relentless  logic  of  Hamilton  has  carried 
him,  founding,  we  acknowledge,  on  pre¬ 


mises  which  Stewart  as  well  as  Kant  had 
furnished.  He  would  have  adhered,  after 
knowing  all,  to  his  decision: 

“  We  are  irresistibly  led  to  ascribe  to  the 
thing  itself  (space)  an  existence  independent  of 
the  will  of  any  lieing.”  It  is  an  “incompre¬ 
hensible  doctrine  which  denies  the  obiectivc  re¬ 
ality  of  time.”  “That  space  is  neither  a  suft- 
ttaner,  nor  an  areident,  nor  a  relation,  may  be 
safely  granted ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  it  is  nothing  objective.”  Our  first  idea  of 
space  or  extension  seems  to  be  formed  by  ab¬ 
stracting  this  attribute  from  the  other  qualities 
of  matter.  The  idea  of  space,  however,  in  what 
manner  formed,  is  manifestly  accompanied  with 
an  irresistible  conviction  that  space  is  necessa¬ 
rily  existent,  and  that  its  annihilation  is  impos¬ 
sible,”  etc.  He  adds:  “To  call  this  proposition 
in  question,  is  to  open  a  door  to  universal  skep¬ 
ticism.” — Dim.,  pp.  696-597. 

The  great  work  which  the  school  of 
Reid  has  done,  consists  in  its  careful  in¬ 
vestigation,  in  the  inductive  manner,  first, 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  and,  second¬ 
ly,  and  more  particularly,  of  man’s  prima¬ 
ry  and  intuitive  convictions.  For  this 
they  ought  to  bo  honored  in  all  time. 
Kant  did  a  work  similar  to  this  last,  but 
in  a  different  manner.  Rejecting  (as  Reid 
had  done)  the  combined  dogmatic  and  de¬ 
ductive  method  of  Descartes,  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  critical  method,  affirming  that 
Reason  can  criticise  itself,  and  proceeding 
to  criticise  Reason  by  a  kind  of  logical 
process  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  kind. 
Criticism  has  succeeded  criticism,  each 
now  critic  taking  a  new  standing-point,  or 
advancing  a  step  farther,  till  Hegel’s 
system  became  the  redmtio  ad  abstirditm 
I  of  the  whole  method  of  procedure  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Kant.  We  admit  that  Kant  was 
I  right  in  affirming  that  d  priori  principles 
I  should  be  examined  before  they  are  as- 
I  sumed  in  philosophical  investigation.  We 
I  are  not  at  liberty  to  assume  a  first  truth 
I  till  we  have  shown  it  to  bo  a  first  truth  ; 
j  and  we  have  no  right  to  use  it  in  argument 
or  deduction  till  we  have  determined  its 
I  precise  nature  and  law ;  but  this  is  to  be 
done,  we  niaintun,  in  the  inductive  man¬ 
ner,  with  its  accompanying  analysis  and 
I  exclusions.  The  Scottish  school  com- 
I  menoed  this  work,  but  they  do  not  profess 
I  to  have  completed  it.  Stewart  every 
1  where  proclaims  that  it  is  to  be  done  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  successive  inquir- 
I  ers,  pursuing  the  same  method  for  ages, 
j  Reid  and  Stew'art  no  where  profess  to 
j  give  a  full  list,  or  even  a  rigid  classifica- 
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tion,  of  the  intuitive  convictions  of  the 
mind.  All  that  they  affirm  is,  that  those 
principles,  which  they  have  seized  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  skepticism  of 
Ilume,  arc  and  must  be  intuitive.  They 
do  not  even  pretend  to  give  a  full  account 
of  these,  or  to  express  them  in  their  ulti¬ 
mate  form.  They  vacillate  in  the  account 
which  they  give  of  them,  and  in  the  no¬ 
menclature  which  they  employ  to  denote 
them.  They  draw  no  definite  distinction 
between  cognitions,  beliefs,  and  judg¬ 
ments.  They  treated  of  the  faculties,  and 
also  of  the  principles  of  common-sense, 
but  they  do  not  tell  us  how  the  two  stand 
related  to  each  other.  And  here  we  may 
be  permitted  to  observe,  that  we  look  on 
these  fundamental  laws  as  being  the  ne¬ 
cessary  laws  of  the  faculties  regulating  all 
their  exercises,  but  not  as  laws  or  princi¬ 
ples  before  the  consciousness;  and  they 
are  to  be  reflexly  discovered  as  general 
laws  only  by  the  induction  of  their  indi¬ 
vidual  acts.  Reid  and  Stew'art  do  not 
even  tell  us  what  are  the  tests  by  which 
their  presence  may  be  detected  :  these  we 
hold  to  be,  first,  as  Aristotle  and  Locke 
have  shown,  self-evidence ;  and,  second, 
as  Leibnitz  and  Kant  have  shown,  neces¬ 
sity  and  universality.  Such  defects  as 
these  the^  were  quite  willing  to  confess  in 
that  spirit  of  modesty  which  was  one  of 
their  highest  characteristics ;  and  to  any 
one  complaining  that  they  had  not  settled 
every  point,  they  would,  as  it  were,  say. 
Go  on  in  the  path  which  we  have  opened :  ] 
we  are  sure  that  there  is  more  truth  yet 
to  be  discovered,  and  rejoice  we  must  and 
will,  if  you  succeed  where  we  have  failed, 
and  raise  a  little  higher  that  fabric  of 
which  we  have  laid  the  foundation. 

Metaphysics,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice 
against  the  name,  are  at  present  m  a  state 
of  revival  in  this  country.  A  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  works  on  speculative  philosophy 
have  issued  from  the  press  during  the  last 
dozen  years,  than  in  any  similar  period  of 
the  history  of  Britain.  The  mysteries  into 
which  even  physical  sdence  is  conducting 
us,  the  deep  questions  casting  up  in  all 
branches  or  inquiry,  and,  above  all,  the 
religious  struggles  which  are  working  in 
many  a  mind,  all  land  in  metaphysics. 
We  are  anxious  that  this  period  or  respite 
to  mental  philosophy  should  be  properly 


employed.  If  this  is  not  done,  it  must  be 
followed  by  a  time  of  terrible  reaction,  in 
w'hich  men  revenge  themselves  for  the 
deceit  which  has  been  practiced  on  them. 
That  reaction  has  already  set  in  powerful¬ 
ly  in  Germany,  where  a  pretentious  ideal¬ 
ism  has  been  succeeded  by  an  indifference 
and  a  tendency  to  a  very  low  and  loose 
style  of  thinking,  (just  as'rationalism  or 
intuitionalism  has  succeeded  to  Puseyism 
in  Oxford,)  and  where  the  religious  com¬ 
munity  is  at  present  inclined  to  turn  away 
from  all  philosophy,  as  tending  to  infidel¬ 
ity,  and  will  not  be  aroused,  we  suspect, 
till  they  see  how  fast  and  how  far  material¬ 
ism  has  progressed,  and  are  then  made  to 
feel  that  they  have  no  sober  philosophy 
to  meet  it.  We  fear  that  the  now  in  this 
country,  at  present  at  its  height,  may  be 
followed  by  a  similar  ebb,  in  which  all  will 
be  left  barren  as  a  sandy  beach.  It  is  with 
deep  concern  that  we  observe  the  taste, 
among  metaphysicians  proper,  to  be  almost 
exclusively  in  favor  of  an  d  priori  style  of 
speculation,  varied  only  by  historical  dis¬ 
quisitions  in  which  all  systems  are  arrang¬ 
ed  into  a  few  artificial  compartments,  such 
as  subjective  and  objective,  idealism  and 
sensationalism  ;  while  the  study  of  induct¬ 
ive  mental  science  is  abandoned  very  much 
to  the  mere  physiologbt,  who  never  comes 
in  sight  of  the  deeper  convictions  of  the 
mind.  We  feel  that  very  high  interests, 
moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  philosophic, 
are  involved  in  the  proper  conduct  ot  me¬ 
taphysical  investigation  at  this  instant. 
We  confess  that  we  should  like  to  see  it 
carried  on  in  the  very  manner  and  spirit 
of  Reid  and  Stewart.  But  let  us  not  be 
misunderstood.  We  are  not  advising  a 
retrogression,  but  an  advance ;  wo  are 
not  recommending  that  metaphysicians 
should  stop  where  Reid  and  Stewart 
stopped,  or  do  over  again  what  they  have 
done,  and  done  so  well.  What  we  ask  is, 
that,  commencing  where  they  closed,  they 
should  do  in  this  age  what  Reid  and 
Stewart  did  in  their  age.  Appeal  there 
is  enough,  in  these  times,  to  d  priori  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  the  special  want  of  the  time 
now  arrived,  is  a  determination  of  the 
precise  nature  of  such  principles,  with  the 
view  of  settling  what  intuition  can  do,  and, 
as  no  less  important,  what  it  can  not  do. 
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Tram  Frkwr'n  MaeszliML 

POEMS  FROM  EVERSLEY,  BY  THE  RECTOR.* 

A  SPRING-TIDE  STUDY. 


Yes!  I  like  the  spring-time  as  I  like  the 
rosy  faces  and  the  rosier  hearts  of  child¬ 
ren.  Spring  is  the  childhood  of  the  world, 
and  it  proves  how  fresh  and  healthy  the 
old  world  must  be  at  heart,  that  in  this 
its  six  thousandth  spring,  or  thereby,  it  is 
still  full  of  gladness — glad  as  when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together.  One  might 
believe  that  the  happy  carol  of  their  dawn 
had  ere  this  been  tempered  by  a  some¬ 
what  “  8a<l  astrology.”  l>ut  the  weather¬ 
beaten,  blood-stained,  sin-stricken  earth, 
as  some  like  to  call  it,  clearly  does  not 
despair  of  itself.  Let  who  will  moan  and 
maunder  in  disconsolate  sonnets,  the  life- 
giving”  planet  remains  hale  and  hearty 
and  hopeful.  The  most  bitter  winter  cx- 
]>erience  can  not  disenchant  it.  The  lily 
at  my  foot  is  penciled  as  delicately  and 
tenderly,  I  believe,  on  my  conscience,  as 
any  that  bloomed  on  the  banks  of  the 
blessed  rivers,  and  were  plucked  by  Eve 
in  Paradise. 

And  no  one  Qf  the  blessed  rivers — not 
even  “  Pison  which  oompaaseth  Ilavilah 
where  there  is  gold,  and  the  gold  of  that 
land  is  good,  and  bdellium  and  the  onyx 
stone” — was  more  beautiful  than  this  rag¬ 
ged  Scotch  stream  is  to  day,  on  this  the 
first  morning  of  our  Scottish  spring.  Is 
it  not  a  charming  picture  ?  Why  did  not 
C'opley  Fielding  paint  it  i*  Or  rather  let 
us  hope  that  Maculloch,  “  lord  of  the 
mountain  and  the  flood,”  may  stumble  on 
it  this  summer  as  he  marches  to  his  royal¬ 
ty  on  Loch  Corruskin;  or  that  Waller 
Paton,  in  search  of  the  sea-breeze,  may 
one  day  set  up  his  easel  on  its  daisied 
banks.  Yes,  it  mnst  have  a  Scotch  annal¬ 
ist — no  English  artist,  good  man  and  true 
though  he  be  amid  the  Lincoln  flats,  could  | 
truly  explain  the  wild  charm  of  these  j 
wind-swept  bents.  And,  if  it  please  him. 
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let  him  introduce,  in  this  its  most  shel¬ 
tered  nook,  the  sleeping  fisher,  spread  out 
with  ample  and  lazy  limbs  in  the  sunshine, 
and  dimly  indicate,  by  a  single  masterly 
touch,  “the  guardian  angel”  who  hovers 
over  his  head  .and  mingles  with  his  dream. 
Beautiful  the  spirit  is  as  Murillo’s,  only 
her  eyes  are  blue,  and  the  light  golden 
hair  is  copied  from  Titian — ^Titziano  Vi- 
celli,  as  they  called  him  in  Venice. 

The  vision  fades,  and  his  eyelids  open 
upon  the  common  day.  But  the  unearthly 
music  yet  rings  in  his  ears,  and  the  only 
mortal  words  into  which  it  may  be  woven 
are  those  Keats  wrote  before  he  died. 
Do  you  remember  that  last  sonnet  ?  Let 
us  repeat  it  solemnly,  and  let  the  words 
wander  down  with  the  waters  of  the  river 
to  the  sea : 

“  Bright  star !  would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou 

art — 

Not  in  lone  splendor  hung  aloft  the  night, 
And  watching  with  eternal  lids  apart, 

Like  Nature’s  patient  sleepless  Eremite, 

The  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task 
Of  pure  ablution  round  earth’s  human  shores, 
Or  gazing  on  ttie  new  soft-fallen  mask 
Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors ; 
No— yet  still  steadfast,  still  unchangeable, 
Pillowed  upon  my  fair  love’s  rip3ning  breast, 
To  feel  forever  its  soft  fall  and  swell, 

Awake  forever  in  a  sweet  unrest, 

Still,  still,  to  hear  her  tender-taken  breath 
And  so  live  ever — or  else  swoon  on  to  death.” 

How  the  star-sheen  on  the  tremulous 
tide,  and  that  white  death-like  “  mask,” 
haunt  the  imagination !  Had  the  {>oct, 
who  felt  the  grass  grow  over  him  ere  he 
was  fivc-and  twenty,  been  crowned  with 
a  hundred  summers,  could  he  have  done 
any  thing  more  consummate  ?  I  doubt  it. 

It  is  a  pleasant  picture  indeed,  this  river 
estuary,  almost  as  bright  and  sunny  as  the 
picture  in  the  dream.  The  stream  unrolls 
itself,  snake-like,  through  the  center  of 
the  oosy  pl.ain  which  the  tide  has  dried  for 
the  snipe  and  the  sand-lark ;  on  either 
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hand  arise  the  snowy  drifts  of  the  sand¬ 
hills  ;  and  midway  across  the  valley  which 
they  form,  the  blue  lustrous  sea-line  nms 
straight  as  an  arrow.  For  yonder  truly 
lies  tliat  great  sea  to  which  men  go  down 
in  ships  from  the  haven  under  the  hill ;  to¬ 
day  it  murmurs,  it  whispers,  it  caresses, 
and  ever  and  anon  it  breaks  into  a  loud 
jubilant  laugh  of  joy,  which  yet  has  in  it 
something  eerie  and  bodeful,  and  that 
moans  of  shmwreck  and  storm  among  the 
Hebrides.  Half  a  mile  down,  a  ferry-boat 
is  paddling  across  the  stream,  with  a  bois¬ 
terous  crew  of  children  on  board,  who 
laugh  and  shout  at  the  pitch  of  their  shrill 
voices,  and  splash  the  waves  over  each 
other  with  their  oars  in  childish  frolic. 

See  !  a  yellow  moss  bee,  stirred  from  its 
winter  sleep,  reaches  the  gateway  of  the 
outer  worm.  Dazed  by  the  unaccustomed 
glare,  it  tumbles  over  and  over  among  tho 
grass,  till,  recovering  its  feet,  it  prudently  { 
backs  into  its  hyke.  With  ear  to  the  turf,  < 
one  hears  it  droning  and  murmuring  far 
within — dreaming,  it  may  be,  of  the  “  foi- 

K’  58  on  F urness  F ell.”  A  brace  of  sand- 
trip  daintily  through  the  loose  sea¬ 
weed  at  our  feet ;  and  the  salmon  trout 
arc  leaping  in  the  pool  beyond.  Ah ! 
yonder  comes  the  cloud  for  wliich  .all  the 
morning  we  have  w'atchcd  and  j)rayed ; 
.and  the  fine  gut  falls  lightly  upon  the 
curled  water.  A  yellow-fin  misses  the 
bob — misses  it  luckily — for,  in  another 
moment,  the  pool  is  deeply  stirred,  and  a 
white  finnock  strikes  the  tail-fly  on  our 
cast.  Away  it  shoots  like  a  sunbeam — 
now  casting  itself  madljr  into  the  air,  then 
rubbing  its  nose  obstinately  .against  the 
sharp  stones  at  the  bottom  ;  yielding  and 
giving  ground  as  the  reel  cautiously  gath¬ 
ers  in  the  line,  until  it  lies  panting  on  the 
shore  in  its  silver  armor — armor  like  to 
that  in  which  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus,  and 
Joan  of  France,  and  other  valiant  mmd- 
ens,  clad  their  white  limbs  when  they 
went  down  to  battle  with  men  and  gods. 
“  A  bonny  fisli,”  says  Tom  Morrice,  W'ho 
hails  us  from  the  opposite  bank. 

Hut  the  cloud  has  passed  away,  and  the 
fisher  is  again  stretched  among  his  bents, 
and  there  is  no  sound  in  heaven  or  in  earth 
save'the  rich  gurgle  of  the  peesweet,  (I  can 
not  otherwise  write  down  that  wail  in 
words,^  and  at  times  the  clamorous  alarm 
of  the  mnumerous  sea-fowl  who  breed  on 
tho  rocky  headlands  outside  tho  bar. 
“  Dear  old  Scotland !”  so  runs  our  noon¬ 
day  soliloquy,  “  there  may  be  better  and 


richer  and  wiser  lands ;  but  it  has  not  been 
our  luck  to  find  them.  What  are  the 
rivers  and  hills  of  Italy  to  your  mountain- 
torrents?  what  the  Mediterranean  to 
your  ice-girt  sea  ?  The  Tiber  is  a  dirty 
puddle :  yellow  ditch-water  best  repre¬ 
sents  to  the  Teutonic  mind  the  classic 
and  unfamiliar  Arno.  Did  mortal  eyes 
ever  behold  the  keen,  bracing,  glorious 
green  on  that  sea  kindle  the  tepid  milk- 
and-water  of  the  .^Eg’J'iin  ?  Yet  Dian  and 
Aphrodite  ?  Tush  !  look  yonder  !” 

And  we  do  look.  She  is  dressed  in  a 
bodice  and  kirtle  of  shepherd  tartan,  her 
feet  and  arms  .are  b.ore,  and  her  yellow 
curls  are  twined  negligently  off  her  face, 
and  fastened  with  a  string  of  primroses 
behind.  She  comes  trippingly  down  tho 
steep  pathway  that  leads  from  the  Black 
Castle  on  the  windy  bents,  lilting  to  her¬ 
self,  as  you  may  hear,  one  of  those  sweet 
ballads  whoso  subtle  .and  pathetic  charm 
to  a  Scottish  ear  defies  e.vplanation  or  an¬ 
alysis  : 

“  0  Logie  o’  Buchan  !  O  Logie  the  Laird  ! 

They  hae  taen  awa  Jamie  wha  delved  in  the 
yard, 

^V'ha  played  on  the  flute  and  tlie  viol  sae  sma ; 
They  hae  taen  awa  Jamie,  the  flower  o'  them  a’.” 

Now  she  is  upon  the  brink  of  tho  river, 
—  the  ferry-boat  has  fallen  down  the 
stream  with  the  tide — her  errand  admits 
of  no  delay  ;  M’hat  can  she  do  in  this  ex¬ 
tremity  ?  She  pauses  and  hesitates  for  a 
moment — dips  her  bare  foot  coquettisbly 
into  the  water,  to  try  if  it  be  very  cold 
— glances  rouml  quickly  to  detect  any 
naughty  faun  or  peeping  satyr,  and  no 
one  ueing  in  sight,  for  Tom  is  casting  at 
this  very  moment  across  the  “  saumon 
pot”  below  the  linn,  and  we  are  deep  in 
a  thicket  of  golden  gorse,  “  kilts  her  coat  ” 
without  more  ado  round  her  knees,  and 
wades  demurely  into  the  channel,  shiver¬ 
ing  no  doubt  a  little  as  the  chill  water 
{  rises  about  her.  O  Diana  and  Athene, 
and  all  chaste  maidens  and  matrons  in 
Pag:m  and  Christian  story,  why  not  ? 
Tho  instep  is  no  doubt  finely  and  ole.auly 
cut ;  we  back  the  curve  of  tliat  ankle  any 
I  day  against  the  Medici’s — and  why  not  ? 

I  We  trust  and  believe  in  our  souls  that 
I  there  is  nothing  morally  wrong  in  loving 
to  show  a  pretty  ankle,  nor  indeed,  for 
j  that  matter,  in  loving  to  look  on  one. 

I  The  trim  little  lassie,  turned  of  seventeen, 

I  we  take  it,  has  no  doubt  a  very  charming 
'  figure!  something  like  Greuze’s  Flower 
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Cfirly  you  recollect ;  only  whereas  in  the 
French  girl  the  skirt  is  tucked  up  for  no 

food  reason  that  we  can  see,  here  it  is 
ilted  because  she  wades  through  the 
water,  and  very  properly  desires  to  keep 
her  petticoat  dry.  That  she  is  altogether 
pure  and  innocent,  as  well  as  pretty,  no 
one  can  for  a  moment  doubt — even  though 
she  show  no  very  grave  embarrasment  on 
finding  that  her  aquatic  feat  has  not  been 
quite  unwitnessed.  Why  should  she  ? 

So  she  trips  through  the  gorse  on  her 
errand  to  the  “  toun,”  and  we  return  to 
our  reverie  and  our  neglected  volume  of 
the  morning — the  songs  and  ballads  of  the 
Rector  of  Eversley.  In  these  days  of 
cheap  and  nasty  publications,  of  infini¬ 
tesimal  type  ana  transparent  paper,  a  vol¬ 
ume  like  this  is  “  gude  for  sair  een,”  as  we 
say  here.  It  ought  to  lie  in  the  royal 
drawing-room.  A  ball  from  an  Enfield 
riOe  could  not  make  way  through  half  its 
pages.  It  transports  us  back  to  the  old 
times  when  men  believed  that  they  had 
something  worth  recording  to  write  about, 
and  so  wrote  it  on  parchment  and  papy¬ 
rus.  While  these  hoary  manuscripts  are 
still  regarded  with  awful  reverence,  the 
romance,  and  poetry,  and  metaphysics, 
and  theology,  and  gastronomy  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  consigned  to  the 
dustbin,  and  other  “progressive”  and 
sanitary  institutions,  with  appalling  rapidi¬ 
ty.  We  wonder  how  many  of  the  books 
printed  during  the  present  season  will  be 
in  the  body  in  the  year  of  grace  1958  ? 

To  speak  frankly,  we  do  not  believe  in 
criticism.  What  good  has  criticism  ever 
done  to  any  particular  individual  ?  What 
benefit  to  society  at  large  can  be  laid  to 
its  charge  ? 

Tell  zeal  it  lacks  devotion, 

Tell  love  it  is  but  lust, 

Tell  time  it  is  but  motion, 

Tell  flesh  it  is  but  dust-— 

and  when  you  have  done  so,  what  advan¬ 
tage  have  yon  gained  or  conferred  ?  The 
crab  is  the  critic  of  the  vegetable  world. 
He  can  pick  a  hole  or  two,  we  may  be 
sure,  in  the  coat  of  the  rosy  pippin  or  the 
swarthy  ribston  over  the  way,  and  we 
know  of  old  the  result.  For  it  was  this 
same  unlucky  tree  that  brought  the 
“  something  in  the  world  amiss”  among 
us  —  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  —  the  tree  of  criticism, 
that  is  to  say — the  original  Edinburgh 
Review  taken  in  by  Eve  at  the  instance 
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of  the  first  Whig.  Ought  we  to  imitate 
this  bitter,  acrid,  perverted  plant  ? 

Historic  criticism  is  a  special  nuisance. 
Why  may  I  not  believe  in  Romulus  and 
Remus,  and  the  gaunt  she-wolf  of  the 
Tiber,  if  I  like  ?  That  grand  old  poem 
does  not  do  me  a  bit  of  harm.  What 
right  has  any  musty  philologist  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  university,  or  any  ex-chancellor  out 
of  Downing-street,  to  break  to  pieces  the 
cherished  traditions  of  a  hundred  genera¬ 
tions  ?  Nay,  when  they  are  about  it,  why 
not  smash  the  Apollo,  and  Uranian  Venus, 
and  Minerva  the  Healer,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time-stained  divinities  of  the  Vatican  ? 
The  one  is  not  a  shade  more  false  than  the 
other ;  not  a  shade  less  characteristic  of 
the  temper  of  mind  of  the  people  who 
produced  them,  among  whom  they  grew 
up,  and  round  whoso  daily  life  they  twined 
themselves  as  the  ivy  does  round  the  oak. 
Again,  why  may  I  not  hold  that  Mary  of 
Scotland  was  true  as  she  was  beautiful  ? 
To  a  Scottish  gentleman  it  is  a  point  of 
honor  to  defend  the  honor  of  his  queen ; 
why  is  his  soul  to  be  disquieted  by  his¬ 
tone  heresies  ?  Why  must  he  be  pestered 
into  the  conviction  that  the  most  uuhappy 
daughter  of  an  unhappy  house  was  a  cour¬ 
tezan  and  a  murderess  r  Leave  us  alone 
with  our  harmless  traditions  ;  they  may  be 
false,  but  they  can  not  do  you  any  injury, 
and  w’e  can  not  afford  to  give  them  up ; 
we  learned  them  long  ago,  before  the  age 
of  criticism  dawned  ;  they  are  almost  the 
only  poetry  the  income-tax  has  not  crushed 
out  of  our  hearts.  Besides,  how  insecure 
the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  edifice 
rests  I  We  have  reversed  the  judgments 
of  our  fathers  ;  will  not  the  criticism  of  the 
next  generation  reverse  ours,  and  with  an 
equal  show  of  right  ? 

Poetic  criticism,  to  our  minds,  is  quite 
as  fruitless  as  historic.  A  critic  never 
manufactured  a  poet :  the  poet,  from  of 
old,  was  bom,  not  made.  The  greatest 
poems  recognize  no  formal  laws  —  not 
even  the  Greek  tragedy,  which  was 
simply  the  instinctive  expression  of  a 
leading  Greek  idea — and  are  great  in 
spite  of  the  critics  and  the  critical  canons 
of  the  day.  What  did  the  contemporary 
censor  say  to  the  “  license  ”  of  William 
Shakspeare,  to  the  “  dreary  ”  epic  of  Mil- 
ton,  to  the  “vulgarities  of  Robert  Burns?” 
I  can  not  therefore  conscientiously  do  Mr. 
Kingsley  the  injustice  to  criticise  him.  I 
like  his  poems :  I  should  not  like  them 
better  were  I  able  to  advance  fifty  rea- 
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80118  for  the  liking.  Let  us  wander  plcas- 
antiy  througli  this  pleasant  volume,  thank¬ 
ful  that  we  gain  pleasure  from  the  perusal, 
and  not  over-anxious  to  extort  “  the  rea¬ 
son  why,” 

For  indeed  this  critical  mania  of  our 
day  and  generation  must  reach  a  climax 
ore  long.  Even  the  poet  has  latterly 
ceased  to  he  a  poet,  becoming  a  critic 
instead.  I  have  the  greatest  possible 
respect  for  the  Oxford  Professor  of  Poet¬ 
ry,  but  1  do  not  think  he  has  any  right  | 
to  compose  an  article  on  the  Greek  and  j 
Gallic  stage,  and  thereafter  publish  it  to  ' 
the  world  as  a  Tragedy.  The  tragedy  | 
which  he  appends  to  his  charming  esaay 
is  no  doubt  a  very  clever  “  illustration” 
of  the  text,  but  it  is  in  my  opinion  little  | 
more.  It  illustrates  the  “  Preface,”  but  i 
the  preface  is  the  book,  and  attests  the  | 
real  power  and  pith  of  the  writer  much 
more  effectually  than  the  poem.  A  piece 
avowedly  constructed  down  to  pnrticulai' 
lines,  by  the  rule  and  square,  can  not 
cluitn  to  be  considered  an  authentic  work 
of  art.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  “  plan  ” 
whiofa  the  traveler  makes  to  verify  his  de- ; 
scription  ;  the  model  which  the  man  of  sci¬ 
ence  exhibits  to  attest  his  theory.  It  was 
not  so  that  the  great  poets  worked.  Ho¬ 
mer  did  not  “  explain  ”  the  Odyasey : 
Shakspeare  did  not  “  explain  ”  Hamkt 
or  Macbeth. 

Why  should  they,  or  why  should  any 
of  us  ?  “  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for¬ 

ever,”  until  we  begin  to  dissect  it,  and 
exjiose  the  ugly  bones  th.at  wise  Nature 
Ims  bountifully  concealed.  Why  can  not 
we  be  content  to  enjoy  ?  We  have  the 
stars,  and  the  sky,  and  the  clouds,  and 
the  trees,  and  the  sea,  “  that  bares  its 
bosom  to  the  moon,”  and  the  children 
who  gather  shells  ^  its  shore  —  what 
more  do  we  need  ?  Why  cut  and  carve  ? 
Why  cavil  about  the  dye  in  Lilian's  eyes, 
or  the  dimples  in  Lilian’s  check  ?  Why 
mar  by  our  crooked  formulas  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  spontaneous  life  ?  There  is 
the  spring  out  yonder  with  its  golden 
daffooils,  and  here  are  we  who  have  been 
born  into  the  mitlst  of  it  —  is  it  not 
enough  ?  Let  us  bask  in  its  sunshine, 
if  you  please,  and  so,  ere  the  budding 
branches  yellow,  wo  too  will  grow  ripe 
and  ruddy  and  mellow — fit  for  the  mar- 
liage-feast  of  the  gods.  , 

“  Oh !  rest  yo,  brother  mariners,  wo  will  not 
wander  more.” 

VOL.  XLIV.— NO.  IV. 


I  Excepting  three  words  of  simple  dedi- 
I  cation,  Mr.  Kingsley,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
publishes  his  poems  without  a  single 
page  of  introiluctory  or  explanatory  raat- 
j  ter.  There  they  are  ;  we  may  read  them 
I  or  not,  as  we  see  fit ;  but  the  poet,  hav- 
I  ing  tvritten  them,  has  done  his  part,  and 
I  the  public  may  draw  its  own  conclusions, 

'  if  it  can.  Tliis,  wo  take  it,  is  simply  an- 
j  other  manifestation  of  the  virtue  which 
gives  a  jieculiar  charm  to  whatever  Mr. 

I  Kingsley  writes — the  perfect  healthiness 
j  of  his  mind.  These  poems  are  the  poems 
'  of  a  good  man,  and  a  good  sportsman. 

I  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  and  not  afflicted 
;  by'  any  of  the  ailments  to  which  fiesh  is 
'  heir.  Too  much  poetic  stuff  in  those  lat* 

I  ter  days  has  been  written  by  men  w  ho 
i  suffer  from  jaundice,  and  other  combina¬ 
tions  of  liver-complaint.  We  detected, 
for  instance,  a  prolonged  atUack  of  asth¬ 
ma  in  the  very  last  epic  we  read  ;  a  dread¬ 
ful  book,  which  by  the  tenth  canto  (the 
last  published)  had  conducted  the  hero 
I  through  half  the  mahnlies  incident  to 
I  childhood.  lie  had  cut  his  teeth,  fa  very 
;  spirited  episode,)  and  was  vigorouwy  pro¬ 
secuting  the  measles  when  we  gave  in. 
Disc.ase  occa.sionally,  though  rarely,  is  a 
man’s  misfortune  and  not  his  fault,  but 
it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  our  poets 
should  always  avail  themselves,  for  liter¬ 
ary  pur]>08es,  of  the  leisure  which  illness 
affords.  Now  Mr.  Kingsley',  we  are  sure, 
has  never  been  ill  in  nis  life.  lie  does 
not  know  what  a  bad  constitution  means, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that,  .after  Walter 
Scott,  he  is  probably  the  healthiest  writer 
in  the  English  language.  I  am  convinced 
Sir  Walter  W'ould  have  relished  this  Ode 
to  the  North-East  Wind.,  however  little 
he  might  relish  the  wind  itself,  M'hich 
blows  with  peculiar  malignity  in  his 
“  gray  metropolis  ” — as  we  know  to  our 
co.st.  How  shrill,  and  sharp,  and  bracing 
it  is !  The  keen  wind  whistles  through 
every  stanza ! 

‘‘  OnK  TO  THK  NORTH-EAST  WIND. 

“Welcome,  wild  North-easter! 

Shame  it  is  to  see 

Odes  to  every  zephyr ; 

Ne’er  a  verse  to  thee. 

W elcome,  bla<^k  North-easter  1 
O’er  the  German  foam  ; 

O’er  the  Danish  moorlands, 

F'rom  thy  frozen  home. 

Tired  wo  are  of  summer, 

Tired  of  gaudy  glare. 
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Showers  soft  and  steaming, 

Hot  and  breathless  air. 

Tired  of  listless  dreaming, 

Through  the  laxj  day : 

Jovial  wind  of  winter 
Turn  us  out  to  play  I 
Sweep  the  golden  reed-beds ; 

Crisp  the  lazy  dyke ; 

Hunger  into  madness 
Every  plunging  pike. 

Fill  the  lake  with  wild  fowl ; 

Fill  the  marsh  with  snipe ; 

While  on  dreary  moorlands 
Lonely  curlew  pipe. 

Through  the  black  fir-forest 
Thunder  harsh  and  dry, 
Shattering  down  the  snow  flakes 
Off  the  curdled  sky. 

Hark  !  The  brave  North-easter  I 
Breastrhigh  lies  the  scent. 

On  by  holt  and  headland, 

Over  heath  and  bent. 

Chime,  ye  dappled  darlings. 
Through  the  sleet  and  snow. 
Who  can  over-ride  you  ? 

Let  the  horses  to  ! 

Chime,  ye  dappled  darlings, 

Down  the  roaring  blast ; 

You  shall  see  a  fox  die 
Ere  an  hour  be  past 
Go !  and  rest  to-morrow. 

Hunting  in  your  dreams. 

While  our  skates  are  ringing 
O’er  the  frozen  streams. 

Let  the  luscious  South-wind 
Breathe  in  lovers’  sighs, 

While  the  lazy  gallants 
Bask  in  ladies’  eyes. 

What  does  he  but  soften 
Heart  alike  and  pen  f 
Tis  the  hard  gray  weather 
Breeds  hard  English  men. 
What’s  the  soft  South-wester  ? 

’Tis  the  ladies’  breeze. 

Bringing  home  their  trucloves 
Out  of  all  the  seas : 

But  the  black  North-easter, 

Through  the  snow-storm  hurled. 
Drives  our  English  hearts  of  oak 
Seaward  round  the  world. 

Come,  as  came  our  fathers, 
Hei^ded  by  thee. 

Conquering  fi^m  the  eastward. 
Lords  by  land  and  sea. 

Come  ;  and  strong  within  us 
Stir  the  V’^iking’s  blood ; 

Bracing  brain  and  sinew  ; 

Blow,  thou  wind  of  G(^  1” 


pass,  the  north-easter  should  be  more  par¬ 
ticularly  under  divine  guidance,  we  con¬ 
fess  we  do  not  understand  ;  except,  indeed, 
that  the  poet  is  thereby  assisted  to  a  fit¬ 
ting  rhyme  and  a  forcible  finish.  We 
notice  what  is  obviously  a  very  subordin¬ 
ate  blemish,  because  we  think  that  Mr. 
Kingsley  is  prone  to  make  use  of  this  and 
similar  forms  of  expression.  In  the  poem 
named  Thi  Outlaw^  a  poacher,  for  in¬ 
stance,  justifies  his  occupation — 


A  most  vigorous  discourse — unih  the 
exception,  indeed,  of  the  last  line,  which 
we  do  not  like : 


**  Blow,  thou  wind  of  God!" 


Why,  in  preference  do  the  winds  which 
Qome  from  the  other  points  .of  the  com¬ 


(‘I  do  but  hunt  God’s  cattle  upon  God’s  ain  hills.” 

No  doubt  there  has  been,  alike  in  our 
literature  and  in  the  other  forms  of  our 
social  intercourse,  too  marked  a  line  of 
demarkation  drawn  between  things  sacred 
and  things  profane ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
the  miscellaneous  application  of  our 
Maker’s  name  be  the  right  way  to  cure 
this,  or  to  induce  a  simpler,  or  more 
constant  and  reverent  recognition  of  that 
divine  life  in  which  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being. 

We  are  fault-finding,  and  we  wish  to 
quit  this  part  of  our  task  as  soon  as  may 
be.  So  let  us  at  once  suggest  to  Mr. 
Kingsley  that  the  form  of  one  of  his 
poems.  Saint  Maura — a  very  powerful 
and  striking  poem  in  many  respects — is 
open  to  certain  rather  serious  oojections. 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  sentiments  the 
Saint  expresses :  for  what  a  saint  should 
or  shoula  not  say  under  the  circumstances, 
is  a  matter  on  which  w'e  do  not  pretend 
to  speak  with  authority.  But  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  object  to  the  “  situation.”  Saint 
Maura  is  being  crucified  alongside  her 
husband ;  and  to  wile  away  the  hours  till 
dawn  for  him,  she  utters  a  discourse  which 
occupies  some  twelve  or  fourteen  pages  of 
moderate-size  print.  Now,  we  do  not  ab¬ 
solutely  affirm  that  it  would  be  impracti¬ 
cable  for  any  poet  to  make  this  subject 
attractive,  or  a  fit  theme  for  artistic  de¬ 
lineation.  Even  Shakspeare,  however, 
with  his  intense  dramatic  energy,  would 
have  hesitated  to  employ  it ;  and  if  he 
had  ventured,  the  pained  shape  of  the 
martyr-girl  would  have  been  lightly  indi¬ 
cated  rather  than  drawn  in  full.  Most  of 
'  us  have  read  Mr.  Aytoun’s  BvthteeU  ;  and 
most  of  us  have  felt  that,  as  the  soliloquy 
of  a  man  chained  in  a  dungeon,  its  con¬ 
struction  is  open  to  a  fatal  objection, 
which  the  most  careful  and  skillful  recast¬ 
ing  of  parts  (and  we  are  bound  to  ovrn 
that  the  last  edition  is  an  immense  im¬ 
provement  on  its  predecessors)  can  not 
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roraovo.  But  imprisonment,  or  even  penal 
servitude,  i«  a  mere  joke  in  comparison 
with  crucifixion.  And  the  miscuief  in 
such  cases  is,  that  the  excellence  of  the 
poetry  only  serves  to  intensify  the  nnnatur- 
alness  of  the  effect.  Lines  like  these  are 
very  beautiful  in  themselves : 

“  So  tliey  led  me  back  : 

And  as  I  went,  a  voice  was  in  my  ears 
Which  rang  throu^  all  the  sunlight,  and  the 
breath 

And  blaze  of  all  Uie  garden  slopes  below. 

And  through  the  harvest-voices,  and  the  moan 
Of  cedar-forests  on  the  cliffs  above. 

And  round  the  shining  rivers,  and  the  peaks 
Which  hung  beyond  the  cloud-bed  of  the  west. 
And  round  the  ancient  stones  about  my  feet.” 

But  a  vivid  and  spirited  description  of 
n.atural  scenery  coming  from  a  woman 
w'ho  is  slowly  dying  on  the  cross  is  some¬ 
what  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  truth  and 
nature.  No.  If  we  are  to  make  the  cross 
the  scene  of  dramatic  action,  the  lines  must 
l>o  light,  rapid,  and  intense ;  not  the  ima¬ 
ginative  and  picturesque  address,  but  the 
p.aiu-wrung  “My  God,  my  God  !  why  ha.st 
thou  forsaken  me  ?” — the  solemn  and 
simple  “  It  is  finished.”  j 

Otherwise  the  book,  as  already  inti¬ 
mated,  is  eminently  healthy.  Nor  do  M’e 
except  from  this  verdict  the  political 
songs,  some  of  which  might  bo  thought  to 
indicate  a  certain  morbidness  in  the  way 
that  social  evil  and  injustice  are  looked  at. 
But  they  indicate,  as  we  think,  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The^  are  the  natural  expression 
of  a  very  indignant,  but  of  a  perfectly 
healthy  mind.  There  is  no  dejection,  de¬ 
spondency,  nor  moodiness.  The  world  is 
not  to  be  destroyed,  but  restored ;  and 
the  strong  heart  and  the  brawny  arm  are 
ready  to  aid  the  restoration  : 

“  Forward !  Hark,  forward’s  the  cry  ! 

One  more  fence  and  we're  out  on  the  open. 
So  to  us  at  once,  if  you  want  to  live  near  as  I 
Hark  to  them,  ride  to  them,  beauties !  as  on 
they  go, 

lAsaping  and  sweeping  away  in  the  vale  below  1 
Cowards  and  bunglers,  who.se  heart  or  whoso 
eye  is  slow 

Find  themselves  staring  alone.** 

There  is  a  scriptural  simplicity,  a  grave 
aeverity,  in  certain  of  these  pieces,  which 
remiud  ns  of  the  old  preachers  of  the  Co¬ 
venant  ;  stem,  sour-vlsagod,  iron-h.andcd 
men,  who  in  the  retirement  of  healthy 
country  manses  girded  on  the  sword  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,  and  went  out  to 


battle  against  the  Philistine — ^hardy  of 
body  and  resolute  at  heart : 

“the  DAT  or  THE  LOUD. 

“  Tlie  Day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  at  hand ! 

Its  storms  roll  up  the  sky : 

The  nations  sleep  starving  on  heaps  of  gold ; 

All  dreamers  toss  and  sigh  ; 

The  night  is  darkest  before  the  mom ; 

When  the  pain  is  sorest  tlie  child  is  bora. 

And  the  Day  of  the  Ixird  at  liand. 

“  Clathcr  you,  gather  you,  angels  of  Go<l — 
Freedom,  and  Mercy,  and  Truth ; 

Come !  for  the  Earth  is  grown  coward  and  old  ; 

Come  down,  and  renew  us  her  youth. 
Wisdom,  Self-Sacrifice,  Daring,  and  Love, 

Haste  to  the  battle-field,  stoop  from  above, 

To  the  Day  of  the  Lord  at  hand 

“  Who  would  sit  down  and  sigh  for  a  lost  age 
of  gold, 

While  the  I^ord  of  all  ages  is  here  ? 

True  hearts  will  leap  up  at  the  trumpet  of  Go<l, 
And  those  who  can  suffer,  can  dare. 

Each  old  age  of  gold  was  an  iron  age  too, 

And  the  meekest  of  saints  may  find  stem  work 
to  do, 

In  the  Day  of  the  I^ord  at  hand.” 

There  is  of  course,  and  admittedly,  a  very 
obvious  distinction  between  the  way  in 
which  contemporary  political  subjects  are 
treated  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  in  which 
the  Laureate,  for  instance,  treats  them. 
Both  poets  show  indeed  an  intense  sym¬ 
pathy  Avith  the  time  ;  but  Mr.  Kingsley  is 
the  combatant,  the  partisan.  There  is 
therefore  heat,  temper,  fierce  likings  and 
dislikings,  in  his  rhymes.  The  Laureate, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  serene  and  impar¬ 
tial.  lie  crystallizes  and  renders  shapely 
the  drifting  sea-foam  of  the  storm.  In  his 
amber  the  fluttering  insect  is  staid  and 
IMJtrificd.  Our  sayings  and  doings  have 
acquired  an  historic  mr  when  they  reap¬ 
pear  in  his  poetry — “sufifered  a  sc.a-chaiige, 
into  something  rich  and  strange.”  What 
he  has  said  about  us  are  the  things,  we 
may  be  pretty  sure,  Avhich  Avill  continue 
to  be  said  about  us  for  a  good  man  v  gene¬ 
rations  to  come.  Still,  we  can  atford  to 
like  both  men — Ilofcr,  who  fights  while 
he  sings ;  Goethe,  who  sits  apart  on  his 
Olympus. 

And  this  difference  of  circuinfstaiico 
must  be  taken  into  account  l>efure  we  can 
fairly  estimate  our  author’s  {loetical 
claims.  “These  poems  of  Mr.  Kingsley,” 
said  an  acute  bat  evasive  critic  to  us  the 
other  day,  after  the  manner  of  his  craft. 
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“  are  very  good ;  but  not  good  enough.” 
This  is  probably  what  many  readers  have 
felt.  They  expected  more  ;  and  they  are 
disappointed.  “  They  are  good  ;  but  they 
are  not  good  enough.”  I3ut  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  making  of  poems, 
so  to  speak,  has  not  formed  the  serious 
business  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  life,  as  it  has  of 
the  Laureate’s.  Tliese  snatches  of  music 
are  evidently  the  interludes  in  a  more  en¬ 
grossing  drama,  “  short  swallow-flights  of 
song.”  A  thought  has  risen  up  occasion¬ 
ally  during  reading  or  work  that  required 
expression,  and  it  fitted  itself  naturally 
into  melodious  words.  Such  we  take  to 
be  the  explanation  of  the  contents  of  this 
book  ;  excepting,  indeed,  the  Andromeda^ 
of  which  a  word  presently ;  and  such  a 
book  must  be  judged  by  a  very  different 
standard  from  one  which  is  avowedly  the 
fruition  and  crown  of  a  life -long  devotion 
to  the  craft. 

That  Mr.  Kingsley  lacks  genuine  poetic 
iu.sight,  is  another  averment  to  M’hich  it  is  j 
diflicult  to  reply.  What  is  this  subtle  and  ; 
delicate  Ariel  'which  men  call  the  spirit  of 
Poetry  ?  No  two  of  the  critics  are  agreed. 
It  is,  and  will  be  forever,  a  question  cx- 
clasively  of  feeling,  sentiment,  individual 
or  national  caprice.  Whether  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley  be  a  poet  in  this  sense  must  therefore 
be  left  to  the  determination  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  reader.  But  we  think  most  readers 
of  taste  will  agree  with  us  when  we  say 
that  these  songs  and  ballads  display  great 
force  and  felicity  of  expression,  much 
clever  and  vivid  appreciation  of  natural  I 


beauty ;  that  they  are  distinguished  by 
remarkable  breadth,  and  an  almost  primi¬ 
tive  literalness  and  simplicity  of  handling ; 
that  the  imitative  or  sympathetic  faculty, 
which  metaphysicians  have  shown  to  be 
intimately  allied  with  the  imaginative,  is 
strongly  developed ;  and  that  the  close 
texture  and  rare  compression  of  the  style 
nflbrd  a  most  effective  and  much-needed 


protest  against  the  looseness  and  lawless¬ 
ness  of  recent  poetic  practice.  If  he  be 
not  a  poet,  the  man  who  possesses  all  these 
qualiheations  must  have  at  least  a  very 
fine  instinct  ftir  what  poetry  should  be. 

And  whatever  criticism  may  urge  to  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Kingsley,  we  are  convinced, 
is  a  true  lyHc  poet.  Though  the  lyric 
feeling  in  this  volume  is  more  conspicuous, 
perhaps,  than  the  power  of  lyric  expres¬ 
sion,  yet  one  or  two  of  the  songs  are  cha¬ 
racterized  by  a  perfection  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  form  which  is  not  found  except  in 


the  greatest  poets — Bums,  Keats,  Tenny¬ 
son.  The  Sands  of  Dee — with  the  added 
charms  of  music  and  girlish  voices — our 
readers  have,  no  doubt,  often  heard ;  but 
Airly  Beacon  and  The  Night  Bird  will 
probably  be  new  to  some  of  them  ;  anfl 
we  quote  these  pieces  the  more  readily 
because  they  illustrate  another  noticeable 

Juality  of  the  lyric — its  suggestivencss. 
t  is  the  feeling  and  not  the  envii'onment 
(which  ought  to  be  subordinated  and  used 
only  in  so  far  as  really  necessary  to  give 
body  and  concreteness  to  the  feeling) 
which  forms  the  supreme  interest  of  the 
lyiTst ;  and  there  is  consequently  much 
more  oppoitunity  for  implication,  and 
delicate  and  subdued  handling  in  his  than 
in  any  other  form  of  poetry. 

“aIKLY  BRAC09. 

“  Airly  Beacon,  Airly  Beacon ; 

Oh  !  the  pleasant  sight  to  see 
Shires  and  towns  from  Airly  Beacon, 
While  my  love  climbetl  up  to  me! 

“  Airly  Beacon,  Airly  Beacon  ; 

Oh !  the  liappy  hours  we  lay 
Deep  in  fern  on  Airly  Beacon, 

Courting  through  the  summer’s  day  ! 

“  Airly  Beacon,  Airly  Beacon  ; 

Oh  I  the  weary  haunt  for  mo. 

All  alone  on  Airly  Beacon, 

With  his  baby  on  my  knee  1" 

“  TliK  NIOUT  BIRD. 

“A  floating,  a  floating 
Across  Uie  sleeping 
All  night  I  heard  a  singing  bird 
Upon  the  topmast  tree. 

“  ‘  Oh !  came  you  off  the  isles  of  Greece, 

Or  off  the  bank.s  of  Seine ; 

Or  off  some  tree  in  forests  free. 

Which  fringe  the  western  main?’ 

“  ‘  I  came  not  off  the  old  world 
Nor  yet  from  off  the  new — 

But  I  am  one  of  the  birds  of  God, 

Which  sing  the  whole  night  through.’ 

“  ‘  Oh !  sing,  and  wake  the  dawning — 

Oh  I  whistle  for  the  wind; 

The  night  is  long,  the  current  strong. 

My  l^t  it  lags  behind.’ 

“  *  The  current  sweeps  the  old  world. 

The  current  sweeps  the  new ; 

The  wind  will  blow,  the  dawn  will  glow. 
Ere  thou  liast  sailed  tliera  through.’  ” 

The  man  w^ho  can  write  a  song  should 
be  able  to  write  a  ballad  also ;  fur  to  pro- 
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duco  a  really  excellent  old  ballad,  infers  a  ] 
good  deal  of  the  same  sort  of  power;  and  | 
many  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  are  very  charm- ! 
ing.  It  is  in  these  that  we  note  more 
particularly  the  simplicity  and  breadth  of 
handling  to  which  we  have  referred ;  that 
union  of  the  homely  and  the  picturesrjue 
which  is  found  in  the  poetry  of  primitive 
iHJoples,  and  which  so  few  modern  poets 
fiave  been  able  to  compass.  Tl^t  Long- 
beard's  Saga,  in  this  respect,  is  probably 
the  most  characteristic ;  but  The.  Weird 
fjady — an  early  production — is  even  more 
to  our  liking.  ! 

“  TUB  WEIRD  LADY.  'j 

I 

“  The  swevens  came  up  round  Harold  the  Earl, 
Like  motes  in  the  sunnes  beam  ; 

And  over  him  stood  the  Weird  Lady, 

In  her  charmed  castle  over  the  sea, 

Sang,  ‘  Lie  thou  still  and  dream.’ 

“‘Thy  steed  is  dead  in  his  stall,  Karl  Harold, 
^nce  thou  hast  bid  with  me ; 

The  rust  has  eaten  thy  harness  bright. 

And  the  rats  have  eaten  thy  greyhound  light. 
That  was  so  fair  and  free.’ 

“  Mary  Mother  she  stooped  heaven  ; 

She  wakened  Earl  Harold  out  of  his  sweven, 
To  don  his  harness  on  ; 

And  over  the  land  and  over  the  sea 
Ho  wended  abroad  to  his  own  countrie, 

A  weary  way  to  gon. 

“  Oh !  but  his  beard  was  white  with  eld, 

Ohl  but  his  hair  was  gray ; 

He  stumbled  on  by  stock  and  stone. 

And  as  he  journeyed  he  made  his  moan 
Along  that  weary  way. 

“  Earl  Harold  came  to  his  castle-wall ; 

The  gate  was  burnt  with  fire ; 

Roof  and  rafter  were  fallen  down, 

The  folk  were  strangers  all  in  the  town. 

And  strangers  all  in  the  shire. 


“  Earl  Harold  came  to  a  house  of  muis. 

And  he  heard  the  dea<l  bell  toll ; 

Ho  saw  the  sexton  stand  by  a  grave ; 

‘  Now  Christ  have  mercy,  who  did  us  save. 
Upon  yon  fair  nun’s  soul.’ 

“  The  nuns  they  came  from  the  convent-gate 
By  one,  by  two,  by  three ; 

They  sang  for  the  soul  of  a  lady  bright 
Who  died  for  the  love  of  a  traitor  knight : 

It  was  his  own  lady. 

“  He  staid  the  corpse  beside  the  grave ; 

‘  A  sign,  a  sign !’  quod  he, 

‘  Mary  Mother  who  rulcst  heaven. 

Send  me  a  sign  if  I  be  forgiven 
By  the  woman  who  so  loved  me.’ 

“A  white  dove  out  of  the  coffin  flow; 

Earl  Harold’s  mouth  it  kist ; 

He  fell  on  his  face,  wherever  he  stood ; 

And  the  white  dove  carried  hia  soid  to  God 
Or  ever  the  bearers  wist.” 

But  after  all  there  is  no  surer  test  of 
the  excellence  of  a  song  or  a  ballad  than 
its  capacity  to  affect  all  kinds  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men ;  and,  as  our  fishing  ally  of 
the  morning,  Tom  Morrice,  is  just  now 
passing  with  his  well-filled  creel  siting 
across  his  back,  we  may  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  at  once.  Tom  is  a  keen  fisher,  and 
used,  coimde  Planco,  to  be  a  considerable 
bit  of  a  poacher  ;  not  the  moody,  savage, 
and  murderous  miscreant  wdio  sends  a 
double  charge  of  slugs  into  the  poor 
wretch  who  ivatches  My  Lord’s  pheasants, 
without  a  touch  of  compunction,  but  the 
genuine  Scotch  poacher,  w'ho  enjoys  the 
danger  and  romance  of  his  calling,  and 
feels  no  grudge  against  either  game-pro- 
server  or  game-keeper,  considering  the 
sport  a  fair  trial  of  skill  betw'een  himself 
and  the  laird,  a  species  of  knightly  en¬ 
counter  of  arms,  over  which  the  pale-faced 
moon  sits  arbitress. 

“  What  think  you  of  this,  Tom  ?”  and 
w’e  read  him 


“tub  rnuER  fishers. 

“  Three  fishers  went  sailing  away  to  the  West, 

Away  to  the  West  as  the  sun  went  down  ; 

FiXch  thought  on  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best. 

And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the  town  ; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  there’s  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep. 

Though  the  harbor-bar  be  moaning. 

“  Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  lighthouse  tower. 

And  they  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down  ; 
They  look^  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at  the  shower, 
And  the  night-rack  came  rolling  up  ragged  and  brown. 
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But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

Thouf^h  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep, 

And  the  habor-bar  be  moaning. 

“  Tlirec  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands 
In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down. 

And  the  women  are  weeping  and  aTinging  their  hands 
For  those  who  will  never  come  home  to  the  town ; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep. 

And  the  sooner  it’s  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep  ; 

And  good-by  the  bar  and  its  moaning.'^ 


“  ’Deed,  sir,”  says  Tom,  rubbing  his 
rough  seal-skin  sleeve  across  his  tanned 
check,  “  that’s  grewsome.  Puir  things  ! 
puir  things  1  but  it’s  sair  comfort.  What’s 
that  line,  sir,  aboot  the  Scaur  ?” 

“  And  the  night-rack  came  rolling  up  ragged 
and  brown. 

“  It  has  a  gran  soun,”  says  Tom,  repeat¬ 
ing  it  to  himself.  “  I’ve  seen’t  aften  on 
the  sea  aboot  the  fa’.” 

Thank  you,  Tom;  we  thought  you 
w'ould  like  it ;  and  the  Rector  of  Eversley 
may  rest  satined  that  he  has  written  one 
genuine  poem. 

But,  indeed,  Mr.  Kingsley  is  always 
great  on  the  sea-shore,  and  few  men  have 
said  better  or  truer  things  about  it — at 
least  since  the  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir 
Patrick  Spens  was  written.  “  The  sea,” 
according  to  a  certain  dark-eyed  critic, 
“  is  the  poetic  side  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
mind.”  Just  and  true ;  as  that  goldeu- 
tongued  criticism  always  is  ;  but,  indeed, 
of  how  many  English  and  ^otch  men  is 
the  sea  not  the  poetic  side  ?  We  used  to 
fancy  that  we  could  detect  the  “  monoto¬ 
nous  undertone  ”  in  ever  so  much  of  our 
literature — as  we  could,  surely  and  sensi¬ 
bly,  in  the  habit  of  thought,  nay  some¬ 
times  in  the  cadenced  speech,  of  those 
who  had  lived  much  within  sight  and 
hearing  of  its  surge.  But  it  was  not  till 
we  saw  Venice — ^till  we  learned  how  that 
constant  companionship  had  forced  itself 
upon  the  brick  and  marble  of  a  great  city, 
on  the  art  and  architecture  of  a  conquer¬ 
ing  people — it  was  not  till  then  we  were 
assured  that  our  vague  suspicion  was  only 


I  one  of  the  common-places  of  history. 
“  The  influence  of  the  sea  on  English  lit¬ 
erature,”  would  form  a  tolerably  attrac¬ 
tive  subject  for  discourse  at  a  literary 
I  institute  in  these  days,  when  almost  every 
i  literary  topic  of  interest  has  been  written 
I  out  and  exhausted,  and  the  literary  man, 
like  the  hand-loom  weaver  and  the 
kel[)-burner,  begins  to  despair  of  his 
craft. 

And  this  poem  of  “  Andromeda  ’’-—of 
which  it  remains  to  speak — is  essentially 
I  a  “  sea-story.”  It  is  a  clear  and  vivid 
picture  of  the  sea  at  dawn,  at  noon-tide, 
and  at  night.  As  a  piece  of  rich  and  su¬ 
perb  coloring — and  this  was  probably  the 
principal  object  aimed  at  in  the  selection 
— it  is  eminently  happy  and  successful ; 
Tintoret  or  Titian  might  have  mixed  the 
colors ;  and  its  warm  and  voluptuously 
idealized  enjoyment  of  the  powers  of 
life  and  nature  would  not  have  unbefitted 
the  painters  of  the  “Venus”  and  the 
“  Europa,”  and  is  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  refined  sensuousness  of  the  Greek 
intellect.  It  needs  not  to  sift,  more  cu¬ 
riously  the  merits  of  a  poem  borrowed 
from  such  a  source;  if  it  is  graceful, 
sunny,  and  richly  toned,  more  can  not  be 
competently  asked.  But  listen  to  a  page 
or  two  of  these  obnoxious  English  hexa¬ 
meters  ere  we  put  the  book  away. 

It  is  evening,  and  Andromeda,  “  a  snow- 
white  cross  on  the  dark  green  walls  of  the 
sea-cliflT,”  has  been  left,  by  her  mother  and 
the  priests,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  angry 
sea-gods : 


“  Watching  the  pulse  of  the  oars  die  down,  as  her  own  died  with  them, 
Tearless,  dumb  with  amaze  she  stood,  as  a  storroed-stunned  nestling 
Fallen  fivm  bough  or  from  eave  lies  dumb,  which  the  home-going  hertLsman 
Fancies  a  stone,  till  he  catches  the  light  of  its  terrified  eye-ball. 

So  through  the  long  long,  hours  the  maid  stood  helpless  and  hopeless, 
Wide-ey^  downward  gazing  in  vain  at  the-black  blank  darkness.” 

As  she  passionately  reproaches  the  sea,  which  she  had  loved  from  girlhood. 
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“  0  dread  sea  I  false  sea !  I  dreamed  what  I  dreamed  of  thy  goodness ; 

Dreamed  of  a  smile  in  thy  gleam,  of  a  laugh  in  the  plash  of  thy  ripple," 

the  sca-maids  rise  around  her,  but  sweej)  by,  careless  and  unheeding — 

“Seeing  they  saw  not,  and  passed,  like  a  dream,  on  the  murmuring  ripple." 

The  morning  dawns,  and  Andromeda  behold  afar  over  the  blue  water  the  home  of 
her  people ; 

“  High  in  the  far-off  glens  rose  thin  blue  curls  from  the  homesteads ; 

Softly  the  low  of  the  herds,  and  the  pipe  of  the  out-going  herdsman. 

Slid  to  her  ear  on  the  water,  and  melted  her  heart  into  weeping." 

But  tlierc  is  no  help  from  the  Sun-God,  and  the  maiden  maddens  with  terror  as  the 
time  draws  near  for  the  coming  of  the  monster.  Then  occurs  what,  for  lightness  and 
aerial  grace,  w'o  deem  the  most  perfect  passage  in  the  poem — the  advent  of  the 
Deliverer : 

“  Sudden  she  ceased,  with  a  shriek :  in  the  spray,  like  a  hovering  foam-bow. 

Hung,  more  fair  than  the  foam-bow,  a  boy  in  the  bloom  of  his  manhood, 

Golden-haired,  ivoiy-limbed,  ambrosial ;  over  his  shoulder 

Hun^  for  a  vail  of  his  beauty  the  gold-fringed  folds  of  the  goat-skin. 

Bearing  the  brass  of  his  shield,  as  the  sun  dashed  clear  on  its  clearness. 

Curved  on  his  thigh  lay  a  falchion ;  and  under  the  gleam  of  bis  hemlet 
Eyes  more  blue  than  tne  main  shone  awful,  around  him  Athene 
Shed  in  her  love  such  grace,  such  state,  and  terrible  daring. 

Hovering  over  the  water  he  came,  upon  dittcring  pinions, 

Living,  a  wonder,  outgrown  from  the  ti^t-laccd  gold  of  his  sandals ; 

Bounding  from  billow  to  billow,  and  sweeping  the  crests  like  a  sea-gull ; 

Leaping  the  gulfs  of  the  surge,  as  he  laughed  in  the  joy  of  his  leaping. 

Fair  and  majestic  he  sprang  to  the  rock ;  and  the  maiden  in  wonder 
Gazed  for  awhile,  and  then  hid  in  the  dark-rolling  wave  of  her  tresses, 

Fearful,  the  light  of  her  eyes ;  while  the  boy  (for  her  sorrow  had  awed  him) 

Blushed  at  her  blushes,  and  vanished,  like  mist  on  the  cliffs  at  the  sunrise. 

Fearful  at  length  she  looked  forth  :  he  was  gone :  she,  wild  with  amazement. 

Wailed  for  her  mother  aloud :  but  the  wail  of  the  wind  only  answered. 

Sudden  he  flashed  into  sight,  by  her  side ;  in  his  pity  and  anger 
Moist  were  his  eyes ;  and  his  breath  like  a  rose-bed,  as  bolder  and  bolder, 

Hovering  under  her  brows,  like  a  swallow  that  haunts  by  the  house-eaves, 
Delicate-handed,  be  lifted  the  vail  of  her  hair ;  while  the  maiden. 

Motionless,  frozen  with  fear,  wept  loud ;  till  her  lips  unclosing 
Poured  from  their  pearl-strung  portal  the  musical  wave  of  his  wonder. 

“  But  the  maid,  still  dumb  with  amazement. 

Watered  her  bosom  with  weeping,  and  longed  for  her  home  and  her  mother. 

Beautiful,  eager,  he  wooed  her,  and  kissed  off  her  tears  as  he  hovered. 

Roving  at  will,  as  a  bee,  on  the  brows  of  a  rock  nymph-haunted. 

Garlanded  over  with  vine,  and  acanthus,  and  clambering  roses, 

Cool  in  the  fierce  still  noon,  where  streams  glance  clear  in  tlic  moss-beds, 

Hums  on  from  blossom  to  blossom,  and  mingles  the  sweets  as  he  tastes  them. 
Beautiful,  eager,  he  kissed  her,  and  clasped  her  yet  closer  and  closer." 

The  diamond  falchion  shears  the  chain  which  binds  Andromeda  to  the  rock, 

“  Carved  through  the  strength  of  the  brass,  till  her  arms  fell  soft  on  his  shoulder," 

and  scornfully  the  eager,  beautiful,  love-smitten  boy  hastens  to  meet  the  monstrous 
offspring  of  the  slime  : 

“  ‘  Kiss  me  but  once,  and  I  go.’ 

Then  lifting  her  neck,  like  a  sea-bird 
Peering  up  over  the  wave,  from  the  foam-white  swells  of  her  bosom. 

Blushing  she  kissed  him :  afar  on  the  topmost  Idalian  summit 
Laughed  in  the  joy  of  her  heart,  far-seeing,  the  queen  Aphrodite." 


INSTINCT  OF  THE  PIGEON. 
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The  fall  of  the  hero  on  the  sea-beast  is  finely  likened  to  the  fall  of  the  osprey  on 
its  prey : 

“  Then  rushes  up  with  a  scream,  and  stooping;  tlie  wrath  of  his  eyebrows 
Falls  from  the  sky  like  a  star,  while  the  wind  rattles  hoarse  in  his  pinions.” 

.\8si8ted  by  the  Gorgon’s  head,  “  the  beautiful  horror,”  Theseus  slays  the  brute, 
and  hies  back  to  the  rescued  luaidcii : 

”  Beautiful,  eager,  triumphant,  he  leapt  back  again  to  his  treasure ; 

Leapt  back  again,  full  blest,  toward  arms  spread  wide  to  receive  him. 

Brimful  of  honor  he  clasped  her,  and  brimful  of  love  she  caressed'him.” 

ITien  from  the  heights  of  Olympus  Athene,  the  guide  of  the  hero,  descends : 

“  Awful  and  fair  she  arose ;  and  she  went  by  the  glens  of  Olympus ; 

Went  by  the  isles  of  the  sea,  and  the  wind  never  ruffled  her  mantle,” 

to  bestow  upon  the  hero’s  bride  the  gifts  of  the  Immortals : 

**  Blissful,  they  turned  them  to  go :  but  the  fair-tressed  Palla.s  Atlicne 
Kose,  like  a  pillar  of  tall  white  cloud,  toward  silver  Olympus ; 

Far  above  ocean  and  shore,  and  the  peaks  of  the  isles  and  the  mainland ; 

Where  no  frost  nor  storm  is,  in  clear  blue  windless  abysses. 

High  in  the  home  of  the  summer,  the  scats  of  the  happy  Immortals.” 


Is  not  the  work  very  exquisite  ? — dewjr, 
fragrant,  and  rosy  with  the  roay-stam 
which  stained  the  marble  of  Praxiteles  ? 

We  have  wandered  along  the  stream- 
side  all  day ;  and  now  as  the  evening 
gathers,  the  boom  of  the  sea  sounds  sad 
and  far-remote,  the  sandy  bents  have 
changed  to  flowery  meadow-lands,  and  we 
enter  at  length  the  lordly  chase,  through 
which,  for  many  a  mile,  the  river  winds 
from  its  fountain  among  the  pines  up  yon¬ 
der.  The  roses  in  my  Lady’s  garden  are 
still  black  with  winter  frosts.  The  Naiad, 
with  her  empty  horn,  looks  dry  and  dis- 
c-onsolate,  and  as  if  she  too  would  not 


unwillingly  follow  the  elder  gods  from  a 
planet  that  owns  no  more  the  divinity  of 
Pan.  The  swans  upon  the  lake  are  bear¬ 
ing  down  with  ruffled  M'ings  before  the 
evening  breeze,  and  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun  touch  gorgeously  with  gold  and  pur¬ 
ple  the  co(i-phe:i8aut  w'ho  sweeps  silently 
past  us  to  his  roost.  The  white  jullars  of 
a  still  G'*eck  shrine  are  repeated  in  the 
still  water ;  while  the  echoes  of  the  minia¬ 
ture  Tivoli  die  among  the  woods  on 
which  the  crimson  crown  of  the  evening 
rests.  Fair  and  pleasant  and  peaceful, 
and  haunted  by  the  cushat,  as  when  we 
were  boys : 


**  But  oh  1  for  the  touch  of  a  vanisheil  hand. 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still” 


Ihbtixct  of  tok  Pigeon. — Sir  John 
Ross,  the  Arctic  voyager,  dispatched  a 
young  pair  of  pigeons,  on  the  6th  or  7th 
of  October,  1850,  from  Assistance  Bay,  a 
little  to  the  west  of  Wellington  Sound, 
and  on  the  18th  of  October  a  pigeon  made 
its  appearance  at  the  dovecot  in  Ayrshire, 
from  whence  Sir  John  had  the  two  pairs 
of  pigeons  which  he  took  out.  The  dis¬ 
tance.  direct  between  the  two  places  is 
about  2000  miles.  The  dovecot  was  un¬ 
der  repair  at  this  time,  and  the  pigeons 
belonging  to  it  had  been  removed,  out  the 
servants  of  the  house  were  struck  witb  the  ^ 
appearance  and  motions  of  this  stranger. 


After  a  short  stay,  it  went  to  tlie  pigeon- 
house  of  a  neighlxiring  proprietor,  where 
it  was  caught,  and  sent  back  to  the  lady 
who  originally  owned  it.  She  at  once 
recognized  it  as  one  of  those  which  she 
had  given  to  Sir  John  Ross ;  but,  to  put 
the  matter  to  the  test,  it  was  carried  into 
the  pigeon-house,  when,  out  of  the  many 
niches,  it  directly  went  to  the  one  in  which 
it  had  been  batched.  N o  doubt  remained 
in  the  mind  of  the  lady  of  the  identity  of 
the  bird.  By  what  extraordinary  power 
did  this  interesting  bird  find  its  way,  and 
by  what  route  did  it  come  l’arre//’s 
Miatory  of  British  Birds. 


L 
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Ix  introducing  to  oar  readers’  iu)ticc  a 
French  account  of  the  Indian  massacres, 
recently  published  by  Dr.  Maynard,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  too  famous  Jessy 
of  Lucknow  was  but  the  emanation  of  a 
French  brain,  we  feel  it  due  to  ourselves 
to  preface  our  notice  of  the  w’ork  by 
quoting  the  author’s  own  introduction  as 
a  voucher  for  our  bona  fides : 

r.  “  Accident  brought  it  about  that  I  recently 
resided  in  a  hotel,  where  I  met  with  a  poor 
English  lady,  Mrs.  llomstrcct,  a  victim  to  the 
mutiny  of  lit  ngal.  She  was  one  of  that  proces-  j 
sion  of  widows  and  > orphans  brought  by  the 
Calcutta  steamer  every  fortnight  to  Suez.  She 
liad  landed  at  Southampton  and  come  to  France 
to  find  a  refuge  with  her  husband’s  fiiniily,  who 
had  for  a  long  period  resided  in  Touraine.  On 
her  passage  through  Paris  she  was  taken  ill,  and 
I  was  called  in  to  see  her.  We  physicians  are, 
as  a  general  rule,  somewhat  curious.  I  inquired 
of  the  lady  a.s  to  the  cause  of  her  illness,  and 
slie  told  me  in  consequence  all  her  sufferings 
in  India,  for  the  cause  of  her  illness  was  misery, 
exhaustion,  and  grief  —  incurable  maladies. 

I  shuddered  with  horror  at  the  narrative  of 
her  long  martyrdom.  The  lady  had  been  rich, 
and  lived  happily  with  her  hu.sband,  daughter, 
and  son.  These  are  all  dead ;  fortune  and  hap¬ 
piness  are  lost :  tlie  son,  a  boy  of  two  years 
of  age,  was  crucified  to  a  wall  in  his  mother’s 
presence ;  the  daughter,  a  maiden  of  eighteen, 
IS  mouldering  in  Uie  well  of  Cawnpore,  after 
being  expos^  to  the  most  fearful  brutalities 
from  the  Sepoys.  The  father  was  the  least  un¬ 
happy,  for  ne  died  first,  by  a  bullet  through 
his  heart.  IPs  widow  buried  him  w  itli  her  own 
hands,  lest  his  body  should  become  the  prey  of 
tlie  vulture.  I  asked  Mrs.  llomstrcet’s  pennis. 
sion  to  publish  this  lamentable  narrative  of  her 
suffering.  Many  prejudices  ha<l  to  be  removed, 
many  doubts  settled ;  at  last  I  succeeded  in 
gaining  her  consent,  and  so  I  now  give  the  story 
just  as  I  received  it  firom  her  lips.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  this ; 
and  as  Dr.  Maynard’s  is  no  unknown  n.ame 
in  modem  French  literature,  we  consider 
ourselves  justified  in  regarding  the  dread¬ 
ful  narrative  to  which  we  would  call  at¬ 
tention  as  strictly  true. 

In  May,  1857,  few  persons  could  be 
regarded  as  more  blessed  with  worldly 


0  CAWNPORE. 


comforts  than  Mrs.  Ilomstreet.  Heaven 
had  but  recently  granted  her  a  son,  to 
take  the  place  of  a  daughter,  who  was 
engaged  to  Lieutenant  Ilood,  of  the  En¬ 
gineers,  and  her  husband  was  making  the 
necessary  jireparations  for  the  sale  of  the 
indigo  factory,  and  their  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  witli  an  ample  fortune.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  thus  entailed  with  the  agents 
kept  the  family  au  courant  as  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  suspicious  movements  in  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  They  heard  of  the  emeute  at  Par- 
rack|K)re,  and  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  N.  I.  In  the  same  way  they  were 
told  of  rei>eated  incendiary  fires  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Calcutta,  and  of  the  distribution 
of  the  chupatties.  Still  they  entertained 
but  slight  apprehension ;  their  knowledge 
of  the  natives  led  them  to  believe  that 
these  reports  Avere  purposely  exaggerated 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  factory,  and 
Lieutenant  Hood,  a  daily  visitor,  con¬ 
firmed  their  views  by  the  utter  contempt 
ho  revealed  for  the  Sepoys.  It  seemed, 
in  fact,  as  if  they  rushed  blindly  on  their 
fate,  else  they  would  have  noticed  the 
warnings  they  received  of  insubordination 
and  hatred  of  the  Christians. 

“  One  evening  in  March,  we  were  walking  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  a  river  that  runs  be¬ 
neath  the  walls  of  Delhi.  Ellen  was  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  her  betrothe?!;  my  little  Will  was 
running  before  us,  or  coming  back  to  pluck  at 
my  dress.  At  a  place  where  the  path  narrowed 
a  fakir  had  laid  himself  with  his  face  to  the 
ground,  and  stopped  the  road.  Will  came  back 
to  me  in  alarm,  and  the  Lieutenant,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  man,  bade  him  get  out  of  the  way. 
The  fakir  did  not  stir.  ‘  Lift  up  the  dog  and 
throw  him  into  the  water,’  said  the  Lieutenant, 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  to  the  four  men  who 
constantly  followed  him.  The  soldiers  hurried 
up,  but  I  did  not  give  them  time  to  execute  the 
order,  for  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  tlmt  the 
poor  fellow  had  laid  himself  here  to  beg. 

‘  Give  him  tins  rupee,’  I  whispered  to  Will. 
Will  dauntlcssly  approached  the  beggar,  stooped 
down,  and  placed  the  money  between  his  face 
and  the  ground.  At  this  moment  the  fakir 
rose,  and  moved  on  his  knees  to  the  edge  of  the 
ath,  and  as  Ellen  and  the  Lieutenant  passed 
im  ho  cried,  in  a  piercing  voice,  his  hands 
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being  laid  flat  on  the  ground :  '  The  roads  will 
soon  be  free.’  My  husband  and  the  clergymen, 
who  walked  before  me,  received  the  following 
salutation:  ‘  The  believers  in  the  true  faith  will 
triumph  to-morrow.’  When  I  came  up  to  him  I 
with  Will,  who  was  now  frightened,  and  tried  j 
to  hide  himself  in  the  folds  of  my  dre.ss,  he 
altered  his  tone  and  position,  raised  his  hands 
heavenwards,  leaned  back,  and  whispered  the 
following  words,  which  turned  my  blood  icy 
oold :  ’Poor  child !  thou  canst  not  ransom  thy¬ 
self  with  thy  alms.’  At  dinner  I  repeated  the 
beggar’s  words,  and  did  not  conccid  the  fact 
that  they  had  startled  me.  But  every  one  | 
laughed  so  heartily  at  my  timidity,  and  the  , 
Lieutenant  cited  so  many  instances  of  the  impu- ! 
dence  and  folly  of  t'lese  pretended  seers,  that  I  I 
at  last  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  soon  forgot  tlic  I 
circumstance.”  j 

i 

The  preparations  were  now  made  for 
Ellen’s  w'edding,  which,  alas  !  was  fated 
never  to  be  solemnized.  On  the  morning 
of  the  tenth  of  May,  or  the  day  prior  to  1 
the  W'edding,  while  the  party  were  seated  I 
at  breakfast,  a  sergeant  rushed  in  without 
preface  or  apology,  and  requested  speech 
wdth  Lieutenant  Hood.  Ailer  a  short 
conference  the  young  man  took  a  hurried 
leave,  and  started  for  cantonments.  The 
news  the  messenger  had  brought  was  of  j 
the  massacre  of  Meerut,  and  the  march 
of  the  rebels  on  Delhi.  The  scene  of  con¬ 
fusion  this  produced  in  the  lately  so  merry 
party  was  indescribable,  until  Mr.  Grant, 
the  clergyman,  bade  all  present  join  in  a 
prayer,  and  then  called  the  gentlemen 
apart  to  consult  about  what  should  be 
done.  Fortunately  the  Hindoo  servants 
remained  staunch,  although  all  the  ryots 
had  disappeared,  and  some  preparations 
were  hurriedly  made  to  arm  and  equip  them 
in  the  event  of  the  rebels  attacking  the  fac¬ 
tory.  Not  long  and  they  saw  Brigadier 
Graves’s  small  ibrcc  detiling  past  the  ave¬ 
nue.  This  gave  them  fresh  courage,  for 
they  naturally  assumed  that  the  rebels 
would  be  disbanded  by  the  mere  sight  of 
English  troops.  Not  long  and  they  saw  ' 
the  same  soldiers  returning  in  full  retreat 
on'  Meerut,  for  the  Thirty-eighth,  Fifty- 
fourth,  and  Seventy-fourth  Native  Itegi- 
ments  had  betrayed  them.  This  led  to 
the  ruin  of  the  bungalow,  for  the  artillery 
made  a  stand  on  a  mound  near  the  house, 
and  the  Sepoys  tried  to  outflank  them  by 
marching  tnrough  the  grounds.  At  the 
moment  when  the  affrighted  party  were 
expecting  an  immediate  assault  from  the 
Sepoys,  a  Hindoo  rushed  up  with  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hood,  begging  the  fttmily  to 


retire  into  Delhi  before  the  bridge  of 
boats  was  rendered  unserviceable.  This 
request  must  be  obeyed.  The  family  hur¬ 
riedly  collected  some  money  and  jewels, 
while  the  servants  brought  out  the  only 
three  horses  left,  (for  the  rest  had  been 
taken  by  the  visitors  and  the  European 
servants,)  .and  the  family  set  ont  on  their 
mournful  march.  Of  three  hundred  na¬ 
tives  to. whom  they  had  given  bread  and 
Labor,  only  Will’s  nurse,  a  Malabar  woman, 
accompanied  them,  and  the  steward,  a 
worthy  Mussulman.  The  latter  had  got 
out  the  elephant  .and  Laden  it  wdth  all 
sorts  of  stores  in  the  absence  of  the 
mahout.  When  the  party  reached  the 
bridge  they  turned  round  to  survey  once 
more  the  scene  of  past  happiness ;  but 
dense  clouds  of  smoke  were  ascending 
from  the  bungalow,  and  they  fervently 
thanked  Heaven  for  hanng  saved  them 
from  such  imminent  danger,  little  foresee¬ 
ing  that  the  time  would  come  when  they 
would  have  gladly  welcomed  such  a  death. 
At  the  bridge,  Mrs.  Hornstreet  was  .assailed 
by  fresh  apprehensions,  for  the  temper  of 
the  natives  appeared  fearfully  changed, 
and  any  accident  might  endanger  their 
lives.  Tliey  consequently  dismounted 
and  walked  along  behind  the  elephant  as 
it  majestically  cleft  its  w.ay  through  the 
crowd  in  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Ccaig’s 
house,  where  they  expected  to  find  shel¬ 
ter.  On  reaching  it  they  found  that  the 
family  had  already  left,  the  gentlemen  for 
the  Flag  Tower,  the  ladies  for  the  palace 
of  Begum  Sumroo.  After  some  reflection 
they  determined  on  proceeding  to  the 
Arsenal,  as  the  most  likely  place  for  the 
English  to  congregate.  On  tne  road  they 
had  fearful  evidence  of  the  brutality  of  the 
Sepoys.  They  marched  past  in  companies, 
each  regiment  distinct,  and  led  by  a  Euro¬ 
pean  officer ;  but,  fearful  mockery,  they 
only  bore  the  heads  of  their  officers 
.along  with  their  shakos  still  on  to  show 
the  various  grades.  With  great  diffi¬ 
culty  the  party  succeeded  in  creeping 
along  under  the  half-ruined  walls  of  the 
royal  palace  until  they  came  to  the  street 
leading  to  the  Jumna  Mosque,  beyond 
which  they  found  it  imj)088ible  to  j)roceed, 
owing  to  the  tremendous  firing.  Gradu- 
i  ally,  too,  the  crowd  around  them  grew 
denser,  and  they  were  exposed  to  great 
peril,  until  they  took  shelter  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  a  large  house  which  had  already 
been  plundered.  Here  they  wore  obliged 
to  bid  adieu  to  the  faithful  steward,  for 
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the  elephant  could  not  pass  through  the 
doorway. 

“  The  house  belonged  to  a  rich  Englisli  family, 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  Savage-looking 
men,  or  rather  half-naked  demons,  rushed 
through  the  rooms,  destroyed  mirrors  and  furni¬ 
ture,  tore  up  the  flooring,  destroyed  the  walls, 
and  sent  a  shower  of  fragments  down  into  the 
yard,  where  they  were  carefully  collected  t« 
form  a  pyre  like  that  of  the  Suttees.  While 
this  was  going  on,  others,  furious  men,  with 
their  cultries  in  their  hands,  were  ransacking 
every  comer  of  the  house.  They  were  evident¬ 
ly  searching  for  a  victim  they  had  trapped,  for 
every  moment  they  uttered  shouts  of  joy  or 
anger,  according  to  the  result  of  their  search. 
Without  being  ourselves  seen,  we  could  observe 
all  this  from  the  spot  where  we  had  a.ssembled 
near  a  cellar  window  in  the  yard,  beneath  the 
stem  of  a  mighty  catalpa.  Ellen,  the  Malabar 
woman,  and  myself  were  cowering  on  the 
ground,  while  my  husband  stood  upright  with 
a  revolver  in  his  hand.  Suddenly  the  cellar 
near  which  we  stood  was  illuminated ;  piercing 
shrieks  of  women  and  children  came  up  to  us ; 
the  noise  of  a  desperate  struggle  lasted  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes.  Then  all  grew  dark  and  quiet 
again.  Soon  after,  a  tall  man,  with  tom  clothes 
and  bleeding  face,  was  dragged  into  the  yard 
by  a  band  of  ruffians,  who  led  him  to  the  bon¬ 
fire.  It  was  then  set  on  tire,  and  the  smoke 
poured  forth  in  volumes.  I  imagined  they  were 
about  to  murder  the  Englishman  and  cast  him 
into  the  flames ;  but  I  did  not  yet  know  the 
barliarity  of  our  gentle  Sepoys.  They  left  the 
unhappy  man  perfect  liberty  of  movement,  but 
pointed  their  knives  at  his  breast,  and  foraied 
a  den.se  circle  round  the  pyre.  The  tortured 
man  did  not  deign  to  beg  the  charity  of  a 
thrust  or  a  bullet  through  his  heart ;  he  seem¬ 
ed  determined  to  die  the  death  of  a  hero.  He 
turned  his  back  to  the  fire,  crossed  his  hands 
over  his  chest,  and  seemed  to  be  praying.  At 
length,  the  circle  that  surrounded  him  closed  in, 
and  the  murderers  8tabt)cd  at  him  so  savagely 
that  ho  fell  back  into  the  flames.  A  long  and 
loud  shout  of  joy  accompanied  his  terrible  fall.” 

Tho  court-yard  was  {gradually  deserted, 
and  tlio  terrified  family  decided  on  seek¬ 
ing  a  shelter  in  the  house,  for  they  Itoped 
that  the  steward  might  still  come  back  to 
their  assistance.  Hut  Mrs.  Ilornstreet 
was  determined  to  visit  tho  cellar  where 
the  terrible  scene  had  taken  place,  and 
after  leaving  her  boy  and  the  nurse  up¬ 
stairs,  she  went  down  to  the  vault.  What 
she  found  there  we  can  not  describe : 
suffice  it  to  say  that  they  found  two 
women  and  a  child  still  living  in  that  awful 
scene  of  massacre.  Suddenly  they  were 
interrupted  in  their  charitable  task  by  the 
arrival  of  the  faithful  steward,  who  offered  j 


to  lead  them  to  the  house  of  a  Mussulman 
friend  of  his,  w'here  they  W'ould  be  in 
greater  safety,  if  they  could  succeed  in 
entering  his  house  unnoticed.  Tho  two 
still  bleeding  women  were  lifted  on  to  tho 
howdah  by  the  husband,  while  Mrs.  Horn- 
street  hastened  up-stairs  to  fetch  her  son. 
What  was  her  horror  to  find  that  the 
Malabar  woman  had  disappeared  with  him 
without  saying  a  word.  In  vain  did  the 
distracted  mother  sejirch  through  the 
whole  house ;  but  the  safety  of  all  was 
imperiled  by  any  further  delay,  and  the 
mournful  procession  set  out,  Ellen  by  this 
time  being  quite  insane,  and  the  mother 
almost  in  the  s.ame  condition.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  house,  Mohammed  held  a  hurried 
conference  with  his  friend,  which  resulted 
in  the  party  being  admitted,  and  they  felt 
themselves  in  safety  at  last.  The  party 
spent  a  restless  night,  as  may  be  imagin¬ 
ed,  to  which  extra  discomfort  was  added 
by  the  ungracious  conduct  of  the  two 
w'omen  who  had  been  saved,  and  who 
eventually  turned  out  to  bo  an  English 
cook  and  a  housemaid. 

The  next  day  at  noon,  after  they  had 
been  fearfully  terrified  by  tlie  explosion 
of  the  magazine,  Mohammed  entered  the 
room  in  great  alarm.  Instead  of  giving 
them  the  provisions  they  had  been  ex¬ 
pecting,  he  tore  up  the  bamboo  framing 
of  the  divan  and  bade  them  conceal  them¬ 
selves  if  they  wished  to  save  their  lives. 
They  were  hardly  hidden,  ere  a  band  of 
infuriated  Sepoys  rushed  in,  crying,  “  Death 
to  the  Feringhces !”  They  had  a  narrow 
escape,  for  some  of  the  men  passed  their 
swords  through  the  seats,  and  one  of  them 
entered  the  ground  between  3Ir8.  Ilom- 
street’s  .arm  and  leg.  At  length  the  Se¬ 
poys  quitted  the  room,  and  the  party 
could  breathe  in  safety.  The  same  night 
came  a  gentle  tapping  at  the  door,  and, 
on  opening  it,  two  Hindoo  women  came 
in,  bearing  a  bundle  of  clothes  ;  they  were 
sent  by  Mohammed,  and  the  little  party 
had  no  hesitation  in  following  them.  On 
the  road  a  fearful  incident  occurred  : 

“  An  unforeseen  obstacle  arrested  us  at  the  foot 
of  the  immense  dcodara-tree,  which  overshadow 
od  tlie  entire  road.  A  regiment  of  Sepoys  w  a- 
drawn  up  in  rank  and  ffio  before  the  Boschums 
ud-Dowlah  mosque.  We  should  have  been  Ios¬ 
if  the  sun  had  been  already  risen  :  our  disgu  ist 
would  have  been  useless,  for  our  cotton  garme  nte 
only  hung  down  to  our  knees,  so  that  our  Euros 
pean  shoes  would  have  betrayed  us.  Wh  il  - 
standing  against  the  stem  of  the  tree,  1  sudde  n^ 
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I7  noticed  blood  appear  on  my  right  sleeve,  and 
the  stain  grow  gradually  larger.  Did  this  blood 
come  from  my  own  arm  ?  But  no,  I  was  not 
even  wounded.  I  carefully  observed  the  spots, 
and  soon  discovered  that  it  was  raining  blood  ! 
I  looked  up,  and  saw  at  first  only  the  dark  foli¬ 
age  of  the  deodara ;  but  on  looking  more  closely 
I  detected  several  bodies  slowly  swaying  in  the 
breeze.  A  corpse  was  lianging  from  every 
bough,  and  though  I  changed  my  place  repeat¬ 
edly,  the  shower  of  blood  would  not  cease.’’ 

The  Hindoo  woman  led  our  party  into 
a  celbir  filled  with  bundles  of  reeds  and 
bamboos.  When  these  were  removed  a 
small  passage  was  visible,  into  which  she 
thrust  them  all,  and  carefully  concealed 
the  opening  again.  Here  they  found  a 
number  of  other  ladies,  whom  a  generous 
Parsee  had  saved  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life,  and  concealed  in  the  crypts  of  his 
garden,  which  was  planted  over  the  ruins 
of  one  of  the  Indian  palaces.  There  were 
no  gentlemen  here,  for  the  darogah  had 
but  recently  searched  through  the  crypts 
and  assassinated  two  or  three  w'ouuded 
civilians  be  found.  The  women  he  had 
spared  out  of  policy,  as  he  expected  to 
make  good  ransom  by  them,  or  give  them 
up  to  the  Sepoys  whenever  in  danger  him¬ 
self.  The  Hornstreet  family  remained  in 
this  hiding-place  until  the  18th,  but  then 
they  were  forced  to  come  to  a  decision, 
and  the  father  determined  on  returning  to 
the  bungalow.  To  this  the  mother  gladly 
consent^,  for  she  hoped  that  she  might 
find  her  Willy  again  there.  Ou  ouittiug 
the  collar,  under  the  escort  of  the  Hindoo 
woman,  they  were  joined  by  four  men 
clothed  in  white,  and  great  was  their  joy 
'at  recognizing  in  one  of  them  William 
Hood,  wkn  had  also  escaped  death  by  a 
miracle,  ^hey  inam^ed  to  cross  the 
bridge  in  Sifety,  as  William  had  heavily 
bribed  the  havildar  on  duty  before  he 
begw  his  perilous  search  after  his  friends 
in  Delhi.  He  had  entered  the  citv  every 
night,  accompanied  by  three  faithful  men, 
having  bribed  the  havild.ar  of  his  regi¬ 
ment,  who  had  charge  of  the  Calcutta 
gate,  to  give  him  free  ingress  and  egress, 
and  at  last  he  had  gone  to  the  bungalow 
to  try  and  gain  information.  There  he 
met  Mohammed,  who  told  him  where  his 
friends  were  to  be  fonnd.  How  great  was 
Mrs.  Homstreet’s  joy  when  he  told  her 
that  her  Willy  was  there  in  safety.  In  lier 
selfishness  she  hardly  regretted  to  hear 
that  the  fiuthful  Mohammed  had  been 


hanged  in  front  of  the  house  as  a  friend  of 
the  detested  Christians. 

So  soon  as  the  child  had  been  recover¬ 
ed,  the  party  set  out  at  once  for  the  river, 
where  a  boat  was  held  in  readiness  for 
them,  and  they  hastened  down  the  river 
towards  Agra.  The  voyage  lasted  six 
days,  and  on  the  Last  night  they  landed  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  hoping  to  be  in 
Afety  on  the  ensuing  morning.  Hut  they 
I  were  bitterly  undeceived  when  they  learn¬ 
ed  from  some  i>as3ing  boatmen  that  the 
English  were  shut  up  in  the  citadel,  and 
there  was  no  possibility  of  reaching  it  in 
safety.  After  a  long  consultation,  they 
deciafed  on  going  down  the  river  to  Cawn- 
pore,  where  they  knew  that  General 
Wheeler  was  still  holding  out.  But  an 
unexpected  difficulty  occurred  :  the  boat¬ 
man,  who  had  been  only  bire<l  to  go  to 
Agr.a,  refused  to  jirocecd,  and  they  were 
at  length  obliged  to  buy  his  boat.  Two 
boatmen  offered  their  services  from  a  near- 
lying  boat,  and  were  accepted.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  they  were  Thugs,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  on  the  second  evening 
the  boat  sprang  a  leak,  and  sank  to  the 
bottom  at  the  only  sjiot  where  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  reach  land.  However,  they  sno- 
coeded,  and  after  lighting  a  fire  they  lay 
down  to  rest.  Mrs.  Hornstreet  was  rest¬ 
less,  and  fancied  she  saw  forms  flitting 
about  them  during  the  night,  and  at 
length,  in  her  terror,  she  called  to  her 
husband.  He  and  Mr.  Hood  sprang  up 
and  searched  all  around,  but  no  one  was 
visible.  However,  on  proceeding  to  wake 
the  boatmen,  it  was  found  they  had  disap¬ 
peared,  having  artfully  dressed  up  bundles 
of  reeds  to  represent  sleeping  figures. 

A  long  argument  now  ensued  as  to  their 
further  progress :  Mr.  Hood  suggested 
that  they  should  follow  the  Gre.at  Trunk 
Hoad,  and  try  to  reach  Allahabad.  Mr. 
Hornstreet,  on  the  contrary,  proposed 
that  they  should  attempt  to  reach  Gw.alior. 
The  matter  w.as  referred  to  Mrs.  Horn¬ 
street  for  decision,  and  she  agreed  with 
Mr.  Hood.  Thus,  their  fate  wiis  settled : 

“  With  daybreak  we  set  out,  after  recommend¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  the  divine  mercy.  After  two 
long  hours’  march  along  the  river  bank,  partly 
through  sand,  partly  through  the  tall  vegetatioo 
of  a  marshy  soil,  pursued  by  clouds  of  mosqui¬ 
toes,  tarrifled  by  the  hissing  of  the  snakes, 
without  the  shade  of  the  chattiewalUhs  and  the 
lofty  trees,  burned  by  the  tropical  sun,  whose 
beams  filled  the  air  with  suffocating  heat,  we 
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At  Icnfrth  reached  a  dense  wood,  at  the  extrem- 1 
ity  of  which  the  path  forke<L  The  right  arm  i 
lost  itself  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  the  left 
skirted  the  wood,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  extend. 
We  sank  down  from  fatigue.  Peter  and  Wil¬ 
liam  groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  our  scanty 
baggage  and  prorisions ;  I  carried  Will  in  turn 
with  Ellen,  while  ho  asked  incessantly  for 
water,  os  he  {minted  to  the  S{)arkling  waves  of 
the  Jumna.  I  feared  a  mortal  attack  of  fever 
for  him,  if  I  alloweil  him  to  drink  a  drop  of  this 
{misoned  water,  and  was  in  despair  b^use  I 
could  not  quench  his  thirst  I  lew  wistfully  I 
regarded  the  nuts  on  the  top  of  the  waving 
cocoa-trees,  which  I  was  unable  to  reach  end 
quench  his  thirst !  Not  a  banana  or  orange- 
tree  was  visible  on  this  road  of  misery  !  not  a 
spring  or  rivulet !  here  pestiferous  marshes, 
further  on  burning  sand,  and  even  the  path  we 
followed  seemed  not  made  by  man,  but  b^  wild 
beasts.  I  believe  Willy  would  have  died  in 
my  arms  if  we  had  been  forced  to  continue  our 
journey  the  whole  day." 

After  a  long  rest,  the  party  set  out  once 
raore,  following  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  after  an  hour's  march  sighted  a  large 
town,  which  they  conjectured  to  be  Etta- 
wah.  But  here,  too,  W'ere  evidences  that 
the  revolt  was  temporarily  trium|)hant 
through  the  whole  of  Bengal :  they  sud¬ 
denly  o.ame  on  a  scene  of  death,  and  had 
difficulty  in  forcing  their  way  through  the 
countle.s8  flocks  of  birds  of  prey  that  were 
tearing  the  dead  English  with  their  savage 
talons.  At  length,  horror-stricken,  the 
party  came  near  a  fortified  vill.agc,  and 
were  happy  enough  to  find  it  occupied  by 
Captain  Martin,  an  old  friend  of  Hood’s, 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  cavalry  and  ten  in¬ 
fantry,  composed  of  the  English  officers 
of  some  of  the  revolted  regiments.  He 
had  escaped  from  the  butchery  of  Fur- 
ruckabad,  and  hoped  to  reach  Jlenares  in 
safety,  but  his  humanity  proved  his  ruin. 
He  had  stopried  to  save  many  English 
women  .and  children  from  certain  death, 
and  had  been  forced  to  w.ait  in  thi.s  village 
to  give  them  a  rest.  The  same  night  that 
otir  party  joined  them,  the  Sepoys  attack¬ 
ed  the  village.  After  a  heroic  defense, 
in  which  every  man  of  the  little  garrison 
fell,  Mr.  Hornstreet  and  William  hurriedly 
collected  their  party,  and  hied  to  the 
forest  once  more,  for  the  tigers  would  be 
even  more  merciful  than  the  Sepoys. 
They  had  reached  the  verge  of  the  forest 
in  safety,  though  quickly  jmrsued :  the 
Sepoy  trumpet  of  recall  was  heard  in  the 
village.  The  villains,  balked  of  their  prey, 
halted  in  their  pursuit,  but  savagely  fired 


a  parting  salvo,  and  Mr.  Hornstreet  and 
Lieutenant  ^Tood  fell  mortally  wounded. 

How  the  n*ght  passed  away  the  widow 
never  knew ;  she  was  restored  to  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  morning  by  the  bitter 
exclamations  of  her  poor  orphan  boy,  who 
asked  for  Ibod  and  drink.  Tbns  woke  the 
consciousness  that  she  had  a  duty  to  per¬ 
form  to  the  living  os  well  as  to  the  dead  ; 
and  she  was  cheered  to  find  that  Ellen’s 
mind  had  not  given  way  again  before  the 
accumulated  horrors  of  that  dreadftil 
night.  But  the  two  women  could  not 
leave  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  until  they 
had  paid  the  last  poor  honors  to  the  dead, 
and  they  set  to  w'ork  M’ith  unwearied  zeal 
to  dig  a  grave  in  the  sand,  which  would 
at  least  preserve  their  poor  bodies  from 
desecration.  They  were  forced  to  hasten 
on  their  work  by  a  terrible  incident : 

"  While  we  were  toiline  with  feverish  haste, 
we  heard  a  strange  noise  behind  us;  it  sounded 
a.s  if  VV'illiam  had  risen  and  fallen  back  a{;;ain. 
Aroused  at  the  same  moment  by  ho{>e  and  fear, 
we  turned  round.  William  lay  motionless  on  the 
same  s{>ot  where  Ellen  had  laid  him  to  rest;  no 
chaiif^  had  taken  place  in  his  {losition,  but  wo 
saw  a  pbiloso|)her,  one  of  those  huge  insatiate 
birds,  ny  lazily  across  the  fields,  after  making 
a  rude  attack  with  the  extremity  of  its  wings 
upon  William’s  poor  body.  ‘  Dig  away,  my 
mother !’  cried  Ellen,  as  she  went  on  with  her 
ta.<;k  with  redoubled  energy.” 

At  length,  after  three  hours  of  incessant 
toil,  the  grave  seemed  to  lie  deep  enough 
to  cover  both  bodies:  Mrs.  Hornstreet 
cut  off  a  lock  of  her  dead  husband’s  hair, 
and  placed  on  his  little  finger  the  wedding- 
ring  she  had  worn  so  happily — as  a  pledge 
of  a  perpetual  widowhood ;  while  Ellen 
took  off  William’s  hand  a  heavy  ring  he 
wore,  as  a  sign  of  her  perpetual  betrothal. 
When  this  terrible  ta.sk  was  completed, 
Mrs.  Hornstreet  consulted  with  her 
daughter  a.s  to  their  chances  of  e.scape,  and 
they  decided  eventually  on  making  their 
way  to  Cawnjiore.  They  set  out  on  their 
journey,  carrying  the  boy  in  turn,  but, 
unfortunately,  they  had  not  gone  far  ere 
they  stumbled  on  a  public  bungalow,  filled 
with  rebels.  A  subahdar  came  up  and 
addressed  them,  ere  they  could  turn  to 
fly,  and  their  speech  betrayed  them.  To 
add  to  their  misfortune,  Willy,  who  had 
never  before  seen  Hindoos  behave  with 
such  audacity,  took  offense  at  the  officer 
tapping  him  on  the  cheek,  and  cried  in 
English  his  displeasure.  .The  Sepoys  start¬ 
ed  up  and  rushed  with  inflamed  glances  on 
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Ellen,  who  sudJouly  turned  and  fled. 
One  of  the  ruffians  had  all  but  seized  her 
by  her  flowing  ringlets,  as  she  made  her  | 
escape  into  a  tent  where  several  Hindoo  i 
women  were  seated.  But  the  chief  begum  ■ 
coldly  repu1si‘d  her,  and  on  joining  her  ! 
mother  again,  the  w'hole  band  fell  upon  i 
them.  For  a  while,  the  sight  of  the  belt 
Mrs.  llornstreet  wore  round  her  w’aist,  j 
filled  with  money,  excited  another  passion ;  | 
but  so  soon  as  the  spoil  was  diviaed,  the 
party  W'ere  dragged  ofi*  to  a  burning  pyre. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  drew  to  the 
flames,  and  the  mother  formed  the  fearful 
determmation  of  throttling  her  boy  to 
save  him  from  greater  suffering,  but  her 
liand  refused  the  office.  She  closed  her 
eyes  and  prepared  for  death :  she  could 
feel  the  flames  assailing  her  extremities — 
when  suddenly  she  felt  herself  dragged 
away.  On  recovering  her  senses  she  saw 
her  daughter  striving  to  conceal  herself 
behind  her  brother,  as  she  cowered  on  the 
ground,  while  over  her  stood  a  herculean 
figure  employed  in  strange  gesticulations. 
It  was  the  fakir  to  whom  "Willy  had  once 
given  alms  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna! 

When  the  caravan  started  again,  the 
party  were  left  W'ith  the  fakir  standing  by 
their  side.  He  «/dresso<l  the  Sepoys  in  a 
solemn  and  impressive  manner,  which 
produced  an  immediate  effect  upon  them, 
for  they  came  up  and  laid  before  the 
English  women  'palm-leaves  on  which  they 
spread  rice  ;  others  gave  ghee  and  fruit ; 
some  of  the  more  pious  even  took  off  their 
cloaks  and  threw  them  over  the  ladies’ 
shoulders.  So  soon  as  all  had  passed,  the 
fakir  conducted  them  into  the  bungalow', 
and  after  spreading  them  beds  of  leaves, 
he  left  them  with  the  recommendation  to 
renuun  there  until  some  prosjKJCt  of  safety 
offered  itself.  For  twelve  long  days  the 
little  party  kept  concealed,  while  large 
bands  of  Sepoys  were  passing.  At  length, 
to  their  joy,  they  saw'  a  procession  of  sol¬ 
diers  come  up,  escorting  a  band  of  Catho¬ 
lic  Sisters  of  Mercy.  But  they  were  sadlpr 
disappointed  at  finding  that  the  new  arn- 
vals  W'ere  fugitives  like  themselves.  How- ' 
ever,  their  company  was  a  relief  after  the 
terrible  solitude  they  had  lately  gone 
through.  But  lilrs.  llornstreet  appeared 
a  plaything  of  misfortune,  and  destined  to 
iiyure  every  one  she  came  into  contact 
with ;  for  that  self-s.ame  night  a  band  of 
Sepoys  detected  their  presence  in  the 
bungalow.  The.  nuns  were  allowed  to 
march  out  in  safety,  followed  by  Mrs. 
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Horn.strect  under  the  garb  of  a  novice, 
and  then  the  fearful  butchery  commenced, 
and  a  nigiit  of  anguish  for  the  mother, 
who  feared  each  moment  lest  her  children 
should  be  detected  in  their  hiding-place. 

At  last  the  Sei)oys  quitted  the  scene  of 
butchery,  and  Mrs.  Hornsteet,  true  to  her 
feminine  instinct,  began  searching  for  any 
still  living  victims.  The  Sepoys  h.aa, 
however,  made  sure  of  their  prey,  and  only 
three  w'omen  ha<l  escaped  by  an  accident. 
They  then  set  out  agam  on  their  journey, 
and  8|>ent  the  night  together ;  the  next 
inonung  the  Sisters  started  for  Allahabad, 
while  Mrs.  llornstreet  and  her  children 
made  their  way  to  Cawni)ore. 

Mrs.  llornstreet  found  things  in  a  sad 
condition  at  Cawnporc  ;  the  General  had 
been  w'ounded  in  a  siilly,  and  the  w’ant  of 
provisions  had  compelled  a  c.apitulation. 
Nana  had  promised  on  oath  to  let  the  gar¬ 
rison  and  inhabitants  retire  unmolested, 
.and  the  evacuation  was  to  commence  the 
next  morning  at  eleven.  When  the  time 
arrived  the  garrison  marched  down  to  the 
Ganges  through  a  double  rauk  of  Sepoys, 
and  a  countless  swarm  of  men  covered  the 
steep  banks  of  the  river.  We  all  know 
what  occurred  after  the  embarkation. 
Mrs.  llornstreet,  w'hen  her  boat  sank, 
managed  to  secure  a  floating  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  and,  with  her  daughter,  reached  the 
shore  again. 

The  prisoners — in  number  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  w'omen  and  children — were 
treated  Avith  considerable  kindness  during 
their  captivity :  male  and  female  servants 
W'ere  at  their  orders,  and  a  native  surgeon 
regularly  attended  the  wounded.  In  spite 
of  the  strictest  surveillance,  and  the  severe 
orders  against  it,  some  ladies,  widows  of 
officers  and  high  civilians,  contrived  to 
keep  up  a  dangerous  communication  w'ith 
the  outer  w'orld.  Their  confidents  came 
at  an  appointed  hour  in  the  adjoining 
street,  threw  letters  wrapped  round  stones 
over  the  w’all,  and  received  answ'crs  in 
same  manner.  They  told  them  that  lieg- 
nauld,  Neill,  and  Havelock  were  hurrying 
up  to  Cawnpore  by  forced  marches,  and 
the  hour  of  liberation  and  vengeance  was 
at  hand. 

On  the  19th  of  July  shouts  of  joy  were 
heard  among  the  prisoners.  A  letter, 
just  thrown  over  the  wall,  announced  that 
Nana  Sahib’s  army  had  been  routed  at 
Kullempore  by  Havelock,  and  that  the 
Nana  was  prep.aring  to  evacuate  the  town. 
Suddenly  the  joy  was  damped  by  a  havil- 
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dar  entering  the  assembly-room  at  the 
head  of  some  soldiers,  and  summoning  by 
name  four  ladies,  M’ho  bad  l>een  the  prin¬ 
ciple  negotiators  with  the  spies,  to  appear 
immediately  before  the  Nana.  These  la¬ 
dies,  far  from  feeling  alarm,  imagined  that 
the  Nana  was  about  to  send  them  as  ne¬ 
gotiators  to  General  Havelock.  They 
were  soon  undeceived  :  a  council  of  war 
was  convoked  to  try  them,  for  their  cor¬ 
respondence  had  been  arrested,  and  the 
defeat  of  KuIIemnore  was  ascribed  to 
them.  The  other  ladies  waited  anxiously 
for  the  result,  for  the  crowd  grew”  gradu¬ 
ally  denser  and  more  threatening ;  at  last 
a  wampuri  scaled  the  outer  wall,  seized  ' 
the  first  woman  within  his  reach,  and  j 
thrust  his  sabre  into  her  breast.  Thus 
began  the  second  massacre  of  Cawnpore. ! 


When  Mrs.  Ilomstrcet  returned  to 
consciousness,  she  found  herself  preserved 
by  a  miracle,  but  both  her  children  were 
killed — Will  being  impaled  on  a  bayonet, 
Ellen  buried  in  the  well  of  terrible  memo¬ 
ry.  Henceforth  her  life  resembles  that  of 
all  those  wretched  women  who  quitted 
India  to  return  to  England.  General 
Havelock  sent  her  under  convoy  to  Alla¬ 
habad,  thence  she  prpceeded  over  Benares 
to  Calcutta,  where  she  took  passage  on 
board  the  Colombo,  one  of  the  Suez  steam¬ 
ers.  She  is  now  living  in  the  Touraine, 
with  her  husband’s  family.  As,  however, 
he  w'as  not  in  the  Company’s  service,  she 
docs  not  yet  know  whether  the  Court  of 
Direetors  will  award  her  any  compensa¬ 
tion  or  pension  for  her  terrible  losses. 


From  th«  Dnblln  Unlrmlty  Magasin*. 

ROME  AND  HER  RULERS; 

OR,  CARDINAL  WISEMAN  AND  HIS  COMPEERS.* 


Aix  nations  have  their  proscribed  du¬ 
ration,  which  they  may  not  pass,  however 
the  period  of  their  existence,  like  that  of 
individuals,  may  be  hidden  from  human 
eyes:  they  ansc,  flourish,  decline,  and 
pass  aw’ay,  leaving  but  a  memory  more 
or  less  important  in  the  records  of  the 
w'orld’s  history.  How  many  of  these 
h.ave  passed  away  since  Romulus  raised 
his  castle  on  the  Palatine  hill — the  first 
^erm  of  that  city  which  was  destined  to 
link  together,  in  a  chain  of  gorgeous  ar¬ 
chitecture,  the  seven  hills  upon  which 
Rome  now  stands !  IIow  many  periods 
— not,  indeed,  of  one  existence,  but,  in 
truth,  of’ various — has  she  gone  through 
— a  metomp.sychosi8,  as  it  were,  in  which, 
however,  the  same  spirit  can  still  be  re¬ 
cognized  as  animating  her — a  spirit  that 


•  liecoUtdiong  of  the  Fhur  Last  Pope*,  and  of 
Rome  in  their  Times.  By  H.  R  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
London :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1868. 


dominates,  or  struggles  ever  to  dominate, 
over  the  world,  whether  that  domination 
be  material  or  moral — the  rule  of  the 
sword  or  the  rule  of  the  cross.  And 
there  she  is  still — a  beauty  and  a  mystery 
— with  the  records  of  her  kings,  her  con¬ 
suls,  her  emperors,  and  her  pontiffs ;  all 
coexistent,  from  the  early  tomb  to  the 
modem  sarcophagus  —  from  the  pagan 
temple  to  the  Christian  fane  whose  dome 
towers  in  lofty  preeminence  over  every 
surrounding  object.  One  does  not  won¬ 
der  at  the  reverence  which  all  mankind 
accords  her — the  love  which  her  own 
children,  whether  they  be  such  |)olitlcally 
or  spiritually,  willingly  render  her — 

“  Oran  Latin4 

Citti  di  cui  quanto  il  sol  aureo  gira 
Ne  altera  piu,  piu  onorata  mira.” 

One  can  scarce  blame  the  pride  which 
has  found  its  expression  in  the  phrase  of 
“  the  Eternal”  for  that  city  which,  in  full- 
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grown  maturity  near  two  thousand  years 
ago,  is  still  beautiful  and  enduring,  replete 
with  the  accumulated  treasures  of  art  and 
of  civilisation. 

But,  beyond  all  this.  Home  is  an  object 
of  interest,  not  unmixed  with  wonder,  as 
the  seat  and  center  of  a  politico-religious 
dominion  the  most  extensive,  the  most 
enduring,  the  most  skillfully  devised  that 
the  world  has  ever  icnown.  Her  ruler — 
a  priest-king,  whose  temporal  power  is  so 
weak  that  he  can  scarce  msintain  his  own 
independence  among  nations,  yet  whose 
spiritual  empire  influences,  if  it  does  not 
sway,  a  large  portion  of  Europe  ;  subject 
to  the  vicissitudes  which  this  double  cha¬ 
racter  involves — at  one  lime  oompelling 
sovereigns  to  stand  barefooted  for  days 
as  suppliants  for  pardon,  to  hold  his 
bridle-rein  or  his  stirrup,  to  kneel  while 
he  spurns  the  crown  from  the  imperial 
head ;  at  another  time  exiled,  deposed, 
and  imprisoned  by  Catholic  monarchs 
who  still  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  pontiff.  To  sec  this  Home,  and  those  , 
who  are  thus  placed  on  her  pontifical ' 
throne — not  as  they  are  seen  by  the ; 
casual  visitor  from  a  foreign  land,  but 
through  the  experiences  of  one  who  has  | 
lived  long  amongst  her  institutions,  and  | 
been  the  intimate  of  her  sovereigns — is  j 
just  what  an  Englishman,  with  his  feelings,  | 
and,  it  may  be,  his  prejudices,  running  in  ; 
such  distinct  channels,  would  desire ;  and 
if  he  can  give  a  reasonable  amount  of  cre¬ 
dence  to  the  narrator,  as  one  whose  own 
feelings  and  prejudices  are  not  likely  to 
lead  him  far  astray,  he  will  be  sure  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  fiivorably.  The  volume  which 
Cardinal  Wiseman  has  recently  given  to  the 
public  professes  to  accomplish  this  object,  i 
No  doubt,  few  Englishmen,  or  indeed 
Italians,  enjoyed  greater  opportunities  for  I 
information  than  he  has  done ;  and  his : 
intimate  and  official  connection  with  some  , 
of  the  last  jiontifis,  and  his  free  access  to  ! 
others,  gave  him  larger  materials  for  i 
forming  a  complete  estimate  of  them  than  I 
most  others  could  have  had.  | 

It  so  happened  that,  in  the  year  1300, 1 
when  Boniface  VIII.  instituted  the  Christ- 1 
ian  jubilee,  a  certain  Englishman — John  ' 
Shepherd  by  name — came  to  the  holv 
city,  with  his  wife,  Alice.  Many  English  ■ 
pilgrims  besides  these  were  there,  coming,  j 
.as  was  their  wont,  to  visit  the  shrines  of' 
the  apostles.  Now,  this  John  Shepherd,  I 
w'ith  his  large  English  heart,  had  a  large 
English  purse  likew'ise  ;  and  he  thought  i 


it  a  pity  and  shame  that  his  people  should 
have  no  hospice,  as  other  nations  had; 
and  so  he  and  his  good  wife  took  up  their 
abode  in  Home,  and  they  founded  a 
house,  upon  which  the^  expended  their 
substance  in  the  reception  and  entertain¬ 
ment  of  English  palmers.  The  institution 
throve  and  grew  great,  so  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  monarch  liecamo  its  patron,  and  aug¬ 
mented  it  with  royal  aid  ;  and  the  hospioe 
of  “  8t.  Thomas”  continued  to  receive  the 
English  pilgrims  who  came  to  Homo  in 
fortna  pauperum.  At  length  it  was 
united  with  two  other  English  institutions 
— those  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  St. 
Edward — upon  a  site  near  the  Farnese 
Palace;  and,  in  1579,  Gregory  XIII.  con¬ 
verted  the  hospital  into  an  English  college. 
Previous  to  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VII. 
the  establishment  ha<l  practically  ceased 
to  exist,  but  that  pontiff  restored  it  in 
1818,  and  his  successors  still  further  aug¬ 
mented  it,  and  it  now  holds  a  high  place 
amongst  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the 
city.  In  December  of  the  year  we  have 
last  mentioned,  a  few  youths,  sent  from 
England  to  colonize  this  hitherto  de¬ 
serted  building,  reached  their  destination  ; 
amongst  them  was  Nicholas  Wiseman, 
destined  afterwards  to  become  its  vice¬ 
rector  in  1826,  and  to  succeed,  in  1828, 
to  the  rectorship,  upon  the  promotion  of 
Dr.  Gradwell — destined  to  a  still  higher 
position  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
as  one  of  its  cardinals.  This  is  the  author 
of  the  volume  under  our  consideration, 
and  in  it  he  has  recorded  the  personal 
experiences  of  two-and-twenty  years’  resi¬ 
dence  m  Horae.  A  narrative  from  a 
person  of  such  antecedents  must,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  bo  strongly  tinctured  w'ith  a 
partiality  for  the  things  and  the  men  with 
whom  he  was  thus  associated.  One  whose 
affections  clung  to  every  old  stone  of 
Home’s  venerable  monuments,  “  like  the 
mo.s8  that  grew  into  it” — who  lived  not 
only  in  its  outward  and  visible  life,  but  in 
that  inw'ard  and  spiritual  exisle  ice  which, 
to  the  churchman,  is  the  very  life  of  life 
in  Home,  till  all  that  belongs  to  her  “  sinks 
deeper  .and  deeper  into  his  soul  like  the 
dew,  of  which  every  separate  drop  is  soft, 
and  weightless,  but  which  still  nnds  its 
way  to  tno  root  of  every  thing  beneath 
the  soil” — can  not  lie  expected  to  see  faults 
or  failings  where  less  partial  eyes  and  Icis 
engaged  feelings  would  discover  tliem. 
He  can  not  do  otherwise  than  clothe  and 
color  every  thing  in  the  purple  hue  which 
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must  fill  Ills  own  vision.  Let  us,  how- 1 
ever,  in  tlio  onset,  do  him  the  justice  of 
jidmitting  that,  with  this  qualification —  1 
natural,  perhaps  laudable — and  an  occa- ! 
sional  depreciatory  remark,  sometimes  I 
amounting  almost  to  a  sneer,  at  the  Ke- 
formed  religion — natural  it  may  be,  hut 
not  laudable — the  book  is  written  tern- 1 
perately,  elegantly,  and  with  a  certain 
scholarly  appreciation  of  literature  and  ' 
literary  men  that  will  commend  it  to 
general  fiivor.  i 

The  work  is  neither  ]K)litical  nor  polemi-  ; 
cal,  though  the  civil  and  religious  position  ; 
of  Rome  has,  of  course,  to  some  extent,  i 
received  occasional  discussion  and  com-  i 
ment.  This,  indeed,  was  inevitable ;  but, 
on  the  whole.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  Judi¬ 
ciously  chosen  to  occupy  less  debatable 
ground,  where  men  of  all  politics  and  all 
denominations  of  Christianity  may  sym-  i 
pathize  with  him.  He  docs  not  profess  ! 
to  write  a  history,  nor  even  complete  ' 
biographies,  but  he  gives,  to  quote  his  j 
own  words,  “  so  much  of  a  moving  picture  | 
!W  caught  one  person’s  eye,  and  remained 
fixed  upon  his  memory :  that  portion  of  | 
it  which  came  nearest  to  him,  touched  him  ' 
most  closely,  interested  most  deeply  his  | 
feelings.”  Every  page  of  the  volume  1 
iiftbrds  evidence  that  the  feelings  of  the  | 
writer  .are  engaged  in  all  he  deals  with. ; 
The  portions  of  that  picture,  to  follow  his  ' 
own  illustration,  are  all  bright :  sunlight ! 
shines  upon  every  one,  and  every  thing ; 
the  shadows  and  the  darkness  are  not  for  j 
his  pencil.  Some  other  limner  may  de- 
pict  them.  Yet  he  does  not  deny  that  | 
such  may,  and  must,  exist  in  Rome  as  i 
elsewhere,  as  every  where — he  only  shuns,  ( 
or  perh.aps  shuts  his  eyes  to  them.  Well,  ' 
Ik*  It  so.  As  he  professes  to  be  but  a  se-  j 
lecter,  we  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  ! 
him  for  selecting  that  which  is  most  to  j 
his  t.aste  or  to  his  purpose.  Others,  no  | 
doubt,  will  be  found  to  fill  in  the  d.arker  j 
colors  wdth  a  touch  perhaps  as  true  to  ' 
nature.  j 

Tlic  first  portrait  which  Cardinal  Wise¬ 
man  presents  to  us  is  one  well  suited  to  ; 
his  taste.  Veneration  might  well  be  ac- 
(^orded  by  all  to  the  amiable  and  the  ex-  i 
«*ellent  pontiff,  Pius  VII.,  who  again  oecu- 1 
pied  the  chair  from  whicli  he  h.ad  been  so  ! 
rudely  forced  by  Napoleon.  None  could  I 
withhold  from  him  re.spect  and  admiration  ! 
for  his  courage,  constancy,  and  endurance 
during  the  imprisonment  to  which  lie  was 
subjected,  though  there  may  mingle  with 
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the  sentiment  some  fbeling  of  sorrow  for 
the  weakness  (excusable  in  the  worn-out 
captive)  that  succumbed  to  the  threats  or 
the  seductions  of  Napoleon,  and  gave  as¬ 
sent  to  the  concordat  that  signed  away 
his  temporal  powci* — a  weakness  nobly 
condoned  by  his  subsequent  firmness. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Rome 
several  of  the  English  boys,  and  the  wri¬ 
ter  amo^st  them,  were  presented  to  the 
Pope.  Tlio  reception  was  that  which  a 
firther,  rather  than  a  sovereign,  would 
accord,  and,  no  doubt,  had  its  full  effect  on 
the  youths.  We  can  well  believe  in  “  the 
gentleness,  condescension,  and  sweetness 
of  speech,”  which  is  recorded,  nor  would 
we  detract  from  the  grace  of  the  act  in 
the  sovereign  and  the  pontiff;  but  we 
would  assure  the  writer  of  one  fact  ujion 
which  he  seems  to  entertain  a  doubt, 
namely,  “how  a  dignitary  of  any  other 
religion  would  receive  a  body  of  youths 
about  to  devote  themsc'lvcs  to  the  service 
of  his  creed,  or  whether  he  would  think 
it  worth  while  to  admit  them  at  ail  to  an 
interview.”  No  dignitary  of  the  Anglican 
Church  would  fail  to  receive  such  a  body, 
or  any  individual  of  them,  seeking  his 
presence  and  advice,  as  a  father  should 
receive  a  child ;  but  the  act  would 
scarcely  seem  one  of  condescension,  or 
justify  any  particular  emotion  of  grati¬ 
tude.  True,  the  position  of  the  two 
bishops  is  widely  different  in  temporalibus 
wo  admit,  but  the  comparison  is  not  of 
our  instituting  but  of  Dr.  WLseman’s,  and 
seems  but  suggested  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  a  covert  sneer.  Rut  let  this 
pass.  The  portraiture  of  Pius  is  elabo¬ 
rately  wrought,  and  highly  finished,  and 
we  find  no  fault  with  the  partiality  that 
would  bring  out  in  strong  light  and  high 
relief  the  fine  points  of  his  subject,  leaving 
out  the  defective. 

The  picture  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is 
familiar  to  every  body.  The  commentary 
upon  it,  by  CardinabWiseman,  is  itself  a 
jtiecc  of  painting. 

“  The  pose  of  the  body,  sunk  unelastic  into 
the  chair,  and  seeking  support  from  its  arms, 
the  wearied  stoop  and  absence  of  energy  in  the 
limbs  and  head,  tell  us  of  seventy-seven  years, 
among  which  had  been  some  of  calamity  and 
grief.  And  yet  the  hair,  scarcely  bearing  a 
trace  of  time,  or  of  that  more  violent  hand 
which  often  has  been  known  to  do  in  one  night 
the  work  of  years,  but  black  and  flowing,  the 
forehead  still  smooth  and  unfurrowed  by  wrink¬ 
les,  the  mouth  not  drag^d  down,  but  cleanly 
impressed  with  a  habitual  smile,  show  the 
33 
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serene  and  enduring  mind  with  which  the 
ricissitudes  of  a  long  life  had  been  passed,  a 
life  of  rare  passages  and  changes — from  a  noble 
home  to  a  cloister ;  from  the  cowl  to  the  miter ; 
from  the  bishopric  to  the  See  of  Peter;  then 
from  the  palace  to  the  dungeon ;  and  now,  at 
last  again  from  Savona  to  Rome.  That  there 
should  be  lassitude,  and  even  feebleness,  mark¬ 
ed  in  that  frame  and  on  that  countenance,  can 
excite  no  wonder ;  but  that  there  should  be  not 
one  symptom  of  soured  temper,  or  bitter  recol¬ 
lection,  or  unkind  thought,  nay,  not  even  of 
remembered  humiliation  and  anguLsh,  is  proof 
not  only  of  a  sweet  disposition,  but  of  a  well- 
tutored  and  well-governed  mind,  and  of  strong 
principles  capable  of  such  guiding  power.” 

Barnabas  Chiaramonti  was  of  noble 
birth,  endowed  with  a  singularly  mild  and 
sweet  disposition,  with  an  early  bias  to 
religion,  due,  no  doubt,  in  part,  to  the 
teaching  of  a  mother  as  distinguished  for 
her  virtues  as  for  her  birth.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  sacrificed  wealth,  rank, 
family  ties,  ambition,  and  apparently 
earthly  aggrandizement,  to  become  a 
Benedictine  monk,  under  the  humble  name 
of  Brother  Gregory.  When  Clement 
XIV.  was  raised  to  the  popedom,  Gregory, 
anxious  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  the 
l>€nediction,  leaped  up  behind  an  empty 
carriage,  and  was  accosted  by  the  driver 
in  words  that  were  afterwards  singularly 
fulfilled :  “  My  dear  little  monk,  why  are 
you  BO  anxious  to  see  a  function  which 
one  day  will  fall  to  your  lot  ?”  The  au¬ 
thenticity  of  this  anecdote  is  vouched  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Pope’s  secretary,  to  whom  the  Pope 
communicated  it.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  doubt  it,  though  we  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  those  random  shots,  a  thousand  of 
which  miss  the  mark  and  are  forgotten, 
while  the  one  that  hits  is  noted  and  re¬ 
membered.  A  somewhat  similar  predic¬ 
tion  is,  we  recollect,  said  to  have  been 
made  by  a  tradesman  to  Sextus  V. 
Chiaramonti  passed  through  the  usual 
courses  of  philosophy  and  theology,  if 
not  with  any  great  distinction,  at  least 
re8|>ectably ;  then  he  became  j)rofe83or, 
first  at  Parma,  and  subsequently  at  Rome. 
He  wa.s,  successively,  abbot,  bishop,  and 
cardinal,  till  on  the  death  of  Pius  VI.,  in 
1800,  the  conclave  assembled  under  the 
imperial  influence  raised  him  to  the  dig^ 
nity  of  the  popedom.  His  public  life 
thenceforth,  as  pope,  is  matter  of  history, 
into  which  we  need  not  enter.  Pistolesi, 
liis  biographer,  Artaud,  in  his  life  of  Pius 
VUI.,  and  Cardinal  Pacca,  the  bold  and 


high-hearted  secretary,  whose  moral 
strength  so  effectually  sustained  his  less 
vigorous  master,  have  added  many  details 
of  a  more  private  nature.  All  conjoined 
exhibit  Pius  VII.  as  a  man  of  the  most 
amiable  nature,  patient  under  suffering, 
gentle  under  wrong,  placable  and  forgiv¬ 
ing,  meek  in  the  extreme,  and  humble  in 
his  self-estimate  ;  and  though  not  endow¬ 
ed  w’ith  as  much  intellectual  strength  or 
firmness  as  the  critical  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  required,  yet  possess¬ 
ing  a  moral  power  of  enduring,  for  con¬ 
science  s.ake,  in  the  maintenance  of  what 
he  considered  his  duty,  which  supported 
him  against  the  jiressure  so  heavily  and 
unscrupulously  imposed  upon  him  ;  add  to 
these,  habits  of  life,  simple,  frugal,  and 
regular  in  the  extreme — the  training  of 
the  monastery  carried  into  the  Vatican, 
and  one  has  a  fair  summary  of  Pius  VII. 

As  we  have  given  Cardinal  Wiseman’s 
sketch  of  the  pontiflT  physically,  let  us 
place  beside  it  the  moral  picture  by  the 
same  hand : 

“  It  has  been  a  generally  received  opinion,  at 
least  one  has  heard  it  ag.'iin  and  again  ex¬ 
pressed,  that  the  qualities  of  the  heart  prevaileil 
in  Pius  VII.  to  the  almost  exclusion  of  intel¬ 
lectual  gifts.  Kindness  and  benevolence,  for¬ 
givingness  and  meekness,  have  been  the 
characteristics  by  which  he  has  been  generally 
known,  and  for  which  he  has  been  universally 
esteemed.  But,  however  remarkable  this 
gentleness  of  nature,  it  was  by  no  means  an 
usurper  of  his  entire  character.  Though  not 
pos.se8.sed  of  genius,  nor  of  over-average  abilities 
perhaps,  what  he  had  were  fully  cultivated  and 
vigorously  employed.  It  is  far  from  being  the 
object  of  this  work  to  reproduce  matter  already 
published,  or  load  its  pages  by  long  quotations. 
It  will  be,  therefore,  sufficient  to  refer  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Pacca’s  excellent  memoirs  for  a  fuller  ex¬ 
planation  on  this  subject  He  traces,  indeed, 
to  this  mistaken  apprehension  of  the  Pope’s 
character,  the  afflicting  collision  which  ensued 
between  the  two  greatest  spheres  of  spiritual 
and  of  temporal  jiower — the  see  of  Rome  and 
the  empire  of  Franco.  But  one  sentence  says 
so  much  to  our  present  purpose,  and  will  spare 
so  much  less  authoritative  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  it  will  be  well  to  quote  it.  After 
remarking  that  having  been  associated  with 
the  Pontiff  under  such  varieties  of  situation,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  his  character  to 
have  remained  di.sguised  from  him,  the  Cardinal 
thus  proceeds :  ‘  Having,  therefore,  attentively 
studied  his  character,  and  well  knowing  his 
disposition,  I  can  affirm  that  Pius  VII.  was  a 
man  by  no  means  deficient  in  talent,  nor  of 
weak,  pusillanimous  nature.  On  the  contrarj', 
he  was  a  man  of  ready  wit,  lively,  more  than 
commonly  versed  in  the  sacred  sciences,  and 
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especially  posaessed  of  that  peculiar  description 
of  i^ood  sound  sense  that  in  matters  of  busi¬ 
ness  intuitively  perceives  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  and  secs  every  tiling  iu  its  proper 
light’” 

Pius  was  happy  in  having  great  minis¬ 
ters  upon  whom  to  lean.  Pacca,  whose 
clear  judgment  so  often  guided  him,  and 
whose  firm  heart  sustained  him  in  impris¬ 
onment  and  in  sorrow.  Consalvi,  whose 
great  statesmanship  guided  him  through 
many  a  political  difficulty,  and  gave  vigor 
to  his  administration.  This  last  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  most  distinguished  Roman  of 
his  times,  and  familiar,  especially  to  the 
English  reader,  as  he  was  the  first  Car¬ 
dinal  who,  after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries, 
appeared  publicly  in  London,  as  such,  on 
the  occasion  of  presenting  the  I*ope’s 
brief  to  the  Prince  Regent.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  a 
biographical  sketch  of  this  eminent  man, 
and  ho  hjis  written  it  in  a  style  worthy  of 
his  great  subject ;  the  final  summary  is 
just  and  forcible : 

“  The  Pope  and  his  minister  seemed  provi¬ 
dentially  made  for  each  other.  The  compre¬ 
hensive  and  energetic  mind  of  Consalvi,  his 
noble  views  and  his  industrious  love  of  details, 
filled  up  that  void  which  might  otherwise  have 
succeeded  the  restoration,  and  have  created 
disappointment,  after  the  admiration  and  love 
that  years  of  exile  hail  won  for  the  Pontiff. 
The  wise  and  gentle  and  unsliaken  confidence 
of  the  prince,  gave  ample  room  for  expansion 
to  the  abilities  and  growing  experience  of  the 
minister.  AVithout  the  one  the  other  would 
have  Iwen  useless ;  and  whichever  failed  first, 
seemed  sure  to  lead  to  the  extinction  of  the 
other.  Indeed  they  fitted  so  truly  together, 
that  even  physically  they  may  be  said  to  have 
proved  equal.  The  amount  of  vigor,  health, 
and  power  meted  out  to  the  secretary  was  in 
just  jiroportion  to  his  need  of  them.  He  re¬ 
tained  them  as  long  as  they  were  requireil  by 
him,  for  whose  comfort  and  glory  they  had  been 
intrusted  to  him.” 

Pius  (lieil  on  the  20th  August,  1823, 
and  the  minister,  having  then  fulfilled  his 
earthly  mission,  in  five  months  after, 
“  c.alinly  M’cnt  to  rejoin,  in  a  better  world, 
the  master  wlmm  he  had  faithfully  served, 
and  the  friend  whom  he  had  afFectionately 
loved.”  Passing  over  the  portions  of  this 
volume,  M’hich  are  devoted  to  an  exjxisi- 
tion  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  | 
Pius  VII.,  wo  pause  a  moment  upon  the 
chapter  which  treats  of  the  state  of  litera¬ 
ture,  science,  and  art,  at  Rome,  during 


the  same  period.  Cardinal  Wiseman  is 
himself  an  accomplished  scholar,  .nnd  well 
fitted  to  appreciate  those  with  whom  his 
position  in  Rome  brought  him  in  contact, 
for  he  filled,  for  a  time,  the  office  of 
!  librarian  at  the  Vatican.  We  find  here 
some  sketches  of  the  learned  men  then  at 
Rome,  which,  though  little  more  than 
outlines,  are  happy  in  catching  the  angu¬ 
larities  which  abound  in  the  configuration, 
mental  and  physical,  of  scholars.  There 
is  the  antiquarian,  Fea,  the  erudite,  and 
adust  archaeologist,  the  distinguished  an¬ 
notator  upon  Wiukelmann,  who  could 
bring  to  the  illustration  of  any  subject  a 
;  heap  of  erudition  from  every  imaginable 
I  source,  from  classics  or  fathers,  from  me- 
I  dais,  vases,  bass-reliefs,  or  unheeded  frag- 
j  ments  of  antique  objects,  hidden  amidst 
tlie  rubbish  of  museum  magazines.  “  Day 
after  day  one  might  see  him,  sitting  for 
hours  in  the  same  place  in  the  library  of 
:  the  Minerva,  at  the  librarian’s  desk,  por- 
i  ing  to  the  end  of  life  over  old  books  still  ” 
i  — not  a  very  comely  man,  but  rather 
'  looking  like  a  “  piece  of  antiquity,  ncft  the 
less  valuable  because  yet  coated  with  the 
I  dust  of  years,  or  a  medal  still  rich  in  its 
I  own  oxidization.”  Sharp,  rough,  decisive, 

I  dogmatic,  w'ho,  at  a  glance,  would  deci- 
!  pher  all  tlie  mysteries  of  a  coin  or  a  medal, 

,  at  which  others  had  spent  hours  in  vain. 
The  Abbate  Francisco  Cancellieri  was  a 
i  thorough  contrast  to  the  former :  tall,  thin, 

I  erect,  elastic,  clean  and  neat  to  faultless- 
I  ness,  courteous,  serene,  and  smiling ;  a 
i  voluminous  writer  upon  all  sorts  of  sub- 
^  jeets,  of  whose  writings  Niebuhr  has  said 
I  that  “  they  contained  some  things  that 
:  were  important,  many  things  that  were 
i  useful,  and  every  thing  that  is  super- 
!  fiuous.”  The  dwtinguished  Dr.  Pappen- ' 
I  cordt,  too,  whose  3iort  life  gave  such 
great  promise,  was  in  Rome,  at  this  pe- 
j  riod ;  but,  above  all,  there  was  Angelo 
!  Mai,  the  great  explorer  of  palimpsests. 

I  Of  him,  however,  and  Sbmb  other  nota- 
!  bilities,  the  Cardinal  spei^  more  at  large, 
in  his  memoirs  of  a  suosequent  Pontiff. 

I  Like  a  good  churchman  Cardinal  Wise- 
,  man  holds  that  the  pulpit  is'  one  of ’the 
I  liest  indexes  of  the  national  literary  taste. 

1  Though  w’c  are  not  disposed  to  yield  on- 
'  tire  a.sscnt  to  his  Views  On  this  point,  w'e 
have  read  with  great  ple.a8ure  his*  critical 
review  of  literature  in  the  progress  of 
establishing  his  proposition.  To  one  state¬ 
ment  we  ^ve  our  own  hearty  coiicuVVence 
as  ear -and  c^  e-trit'tibsses* — namely,  the 
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marvelous  power,  both  of  grace,  diction,  ' 
and  gesture,  which  so  eminently  distin-  ; 
guish  Italian  preachers.  More  than  once 
have  we  been  present  on  an  occasion,  such  I 
.IS  described  by  the  writer,  at  the  preach-  j 
iog  of  a  very  distinguished  man,  Father  j 
Pacefico  Dcani :  | 

“  Hours  before  the  time,  the  entire  ares  was 
in  pos-session  of  a  compact  crowd,  that  reached  ; 
from  the  altar-rails  to  the  door,  and  filled  every 
aisle  and  all  available  standing  room.  The  . 
reacher  ascended  the  pulpit,  simply  dressed  in  ' 
is  Franciscan  habit,  which  left  the  throat  bare,  ' 
and  by  the  ample  folds  of  its  sleeves  added 
dignity  to  the  ntajcstic  action  of  his  arms.  His 
iigure  was  full,  but  his  movements  were  easy 
and  graceful.  His  countenance  was  calm,  mild, 
iinfurrowod  as  yet  by  age,  but  still  not  youth¬ 
ful  :  he  seemed  in  the  very  prime  of  life, 
though  he  survived  very  few  years.  To  one  who 
could  not,  except  very  imperfectiy,  understand 
the  language,  and  who  had  never  heard  a  ser¬ 
mon  in  it,  the  observation  of  outward  qualities 
and  tokens  was  natural,  and  likely  to  make  an 
indelible  impression.  Indeed,  I  remember  no 
sermon  as  I  do  this,  so  far  as  tlie  ‘  faithful  eyes  * 
go.  And  yet  the  ears  had  their  treat  too. 
ITje  first,  and  merely  unintelligible  accents  of 
that  voice  were  music  of  themselves.  It  was 
a  ringing  tenor,  of  metallic  brilliancy,  so  distinct 
and  penetrating  that  every  word  could  be  caught 
by  every  listener  in  any  nook  of  the  vast  chnrch, 
yet  flexible  and  varying,  ranging  from  the  { 
keenest  tone  of  reproach  to  the  tendcrest  wail 
of  pathos.  But  the  movement  and  gesture  that  ' 
accompanied  its  accents  were  as  accordant  with  | 
them  as  the  graceful  action  of  the  minstrel,  | 
cidling  forth  a  varied  and  thrilling  music  from  | 
the  harp.  Every  look,  every  motion  of  head  or  | 
Itodv,  every  wave  of  the  hand,  and  every  poise 
of  tbe  arm  was  a  commentary  to  the  word  that 
it  accompanied.  And  all  was  flowing,  graceful, 
and  dignified.  There  was  not  a  touch  of  acting  | 
about  it,  not  an  appearance  of  attempt  to  be  ; 
striking.” 

Pius  was,  in  his  way,  a  patron  of 
tbe  fine  arts — that  of  sculpture  had  been 
almost  re-ereated  shortly  before  his  time 
by  the  genius  of  Canova ;  but  our  author 
truly  observes,  that  the  works  in  painting 
executed  during  this  pontificate  in  Rome 
.are  not  worthy  of  Italian  art.  Still  Pius 
did  not  a  little  in  filling  the  long  corridors 
leading  to  the  Vatican  Library  with 
monuments,  urns,  busts,  and  statues, 
while  the  walls  were  lined  by  him  w  ith 
inscriptions — Pagan  on  the  one  side  and 
Christian  on  the  other.  To  the  library, 
too,  he  made  considerable  additions,  not 
only  of  manuscripts,  but  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  printed  volumes.  He  construct¬ 


ed  a  new  gallery  in  the  capital,  whither  he 
removed  from  the  Pantheon  the  busts  of 
all  the  distinguished  Italians  that  were 
theretofore  ranged  round  its  wajls ;  and, 
above  all,  he  commenced  that  series  of 
excavations  round  the  ancient  monuments 
of  the  city,  which  have  been  since  con¬ 
tinued  with  such  signal  results  in  advanc¬ 
ing  and  illustrating  antiquarian  knowledge. 
Full  of  years  and  of  virtue  the  good  Pope 
died,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1823,  the  object 
of  the  steady  and  unvarying  love  of  his 
subjects ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  think 
Cardinal  Wiseman  justified  in  the  observ¬ 
ation  :  “  One  may  doubt,  if  there  be  an 
instance  in  history,  W'here  the  judgment 
I  of  posterity  is  less  likely  to  reverse  the 
verdict  of  contemporaries.” 

The  Papacy  is  now  the  only  elective 
:  monarchy  in  Europe,  so,  when  a  pope 
I  dies,  it  requires  some  time  ere  the  electors 
can  be  as.sembled  from  the  distant  lands 
I  through  which  they  may  be  dispersed. 

I  Tliis  inten’al  is  occupied  in  the  obsequies 
of  the  deceased  pontift* — he  is  embalmed, 
j  clothed  in  the  robes  of  his  office,  and  laid 
I  on  a  couch  of  state  within  one  of  the 
j  chapels  of  St.  Peter's,  so  that  the  faithful 
may  see  him  and  kiss  his  feet.  After  three 
days  commence  funeral  rites,  closed  by  a 
funeral  on  the  ninth  day.  On  the  after¬ 
noon  of  that  day  the  cardinals  assemble 
in  a  chnrch  near  the  Quirinal  Palace,  and 
walk  thence  in  procession  to  the  great 
gate  of  that  royal  residence  in  which  one 
will  remain  .as  master  and  supreme  lord. 
A  scene  of  this  impressive  character  wa.s 
not  likely  to  be  without  its  fuU  effect  upon 
our  author.  He  lias  described  it  with  a 
life-like  vigor,  pictures<]^ue  and  dramatic, 
that  puts  it  almost  within  our  very  vision 
— describing,  one  by  one,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  that  body  of  spiritual  princes 
whose  names  are  part  of  the  history  of 
their  age,  till  he  comes  to  the  last  portrait 
in  his  picture : 

j  ”  Perhaps  not  a  single  person  tlierc  present 
I  noticed  one  in  that  procession,  tall  and  cma- 
I  ciated,  weak  in  his  gait,  and  pallid  in  counten- 
'  ance,  a.s  if  he  had  just  risen  from  a  bed  of  sick- 
j  ness,  to  pass  within  to  tliat  of  death.  Yet  he 
{  was  a  person  holdii^  not  only  a  high  rank, 

I  but  an  imi>ortant  office,  and  one  necessarily 
'  active  amidst  the  population  of  Koine.  For  he 
;  was  its  Cardinal  Vicar,  exercising  the  functions 
■  of  tlrdinary.  Nevertheless,  to  most  he  was  a 
I  stranger :  the  constant  drain  of  an  exhausting 
i  complaint  not  only  made  him  look  bloodless, 
I  but  confined  him  great  part  of  the  year  to  bis 
chamber  and  bis  bed.” 
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This  was  Hannibal  della  Genga,  the  I 
fiiture  Loo  XII,  He  was  the  son  of  I 
Count  Hilary  della  Genga,  and  had  been  ! 
taken  by  Pius  VI.  into  his  household.  | 
In  179n,beingthen  only  thirty-three  years  | 
old,  he  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  | 
Tyre.  Subsequently  he  M  as  diplomatical- 1 
ly  employed  in  Paris,  after  which  he  re-  i 
tired  into  privacy,  to  be  drawn  from  it  in  | 
order  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  j 
the  Pope  to  Louis  XVIIL,  on  his  restora-  j 
tion.  In  1816  he  was  raised  to  the  | 
cardinalature,  and  in  1820  was  appointed 
Vicar  of  Rome,  to  become  its  sovereign 
three  years  later.  The  conclave  at  which 
the  Poj»e  is  elected  now  takes  place  in  the 
Quirinal  Palace.  It  is  a  proceeding  unlike 
any  thing  that  we  know*  of — a  part  of  that 
profound  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
M’hich  has  been  M’ell  charactcrij!ed  as  “  the 
very  masterpiece  of  human  wisdom,” 
Every  precaution  is  apparently  taken  to 
exclude  all  external  influences  from  reach¬ 
ing  those  to  M'hora  the  duty  of  selection 
is  committed  —  ho>v  vainly  so,  let  the 
annals  of  many  an  election  (leclare.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  conclave  each  cardinal  lives  ai>art 
with  his  attendants  in  the  chambers 
allotted  to  him,  and  every  thing  that 
reaches  him,  even  his  food,  is  Jealously 
scnitinized.  ITie  first  day  visitors  are 
Bulfered  to  enter : 

“After  that  all  is  closed;  a  wicket  is  left 
accessible  for  any  cardinal  to  enter,  who  is  not 
yet  arrived ;  but  every  aperture  is  jealously 
fi^uarded  by  ftithful  janitors,  judges  and  prelates 
of  various  tribunals,  who  relieve  one  another. 
Every  letter  oven  is  opened  and  read,  that  no 
communications  may  be  held  with  the  outer 
world.  The  very  street  on  which  the  wing  of 
the  conclave  looks  is  barricaded  and  giurded  i 
by  a  })icquet  at  each  end ;  and  as  fortunately,  i 
opposite  there  are  no  private  residences,  and  all  j 
the  buildings  have  access  from  the  back,  no  in-  j 
cjr.T.'niencc  is  thereby  createrl.  I 

“  While  the  conclave  lasts,  the  administrative 

Eower  rests  in  the  hand  of  the  Cardinal  Cham- 
erlain,  who  strikes  his  own  coins  during  its  I 
continuance ;  and  he  is  a.s8isted  by  three  car¬ 
dinal^,  called  the  ‘  Heads  of  Orders,*  because 
they  represent  the  three  orders  in  the  sacred 
college  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  The 
ambassadors  of  the  great  powers  receive  fresh 
credentials  to  the  conclave,  and  proceed  in  state, 
to  present  them  to  this  delegation,  at  the  grille. 
An  address,  carefully  prepared,  is  deliver^  by 
the  envoy,  and  receives  a  well-pondered  reply 

from  the  presiding  cardinal . 

“  Twice  a  day  the  cardinals  meet  in  the  chapel 
belonging  to  the  palace,  included  in  the  inclog- 
ure,  and  there,  on  tickets  so  arranged  that  the 


voter’s  name  can  not  be  seen,  write  the  name  of 
him  for  whom  they  give  their  suffrage.  These 
papers  are  examined  in  their  presence,  and  if 
the  number  of  votes  given  to  any  one  do  not 
constitute  the  mnjority,  they  are  burnt  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  smoke,  issuing  through  a 
flue,  is  visible  to  the  crowd  usually  assembled 
in  the  square  outside.  Some  day,  instead  of 
this  usual  signal  to  disperse,  the  sound  of  pick 
and  hammer  is  heard,  a  small  opening  is  seen 
in  tlie  wall  which  had  temporarily  blocked  uf) 
the  great  window  over  the  palace  gateway.  At 
last  the  masons  of  the  conclave  have  opened  a 
rude  door,  through  which  steps  out  on  the  bal¬ 
cony  the  first  Cardinal  Deacon,  and  proclaim.^ 
to  the  many,  or  to  the  few,  who  may  happen  to 
be  waiting,  that  they  again  possess  a  sovereign 
and  a  Pontiff.  On  the  occasion  of  which  we 
treat  the  announcement  ran  as  follows : 

“  ‘  I  give  you  tidings  of  great  joy ;  we  have 
as  Pope  the  most  eminent  and  reverend  Lord, 
i  Hannibal  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church 
Della  Genga,  Priest  of  the  title  of  St  Mary’s 
beyond  the  Tiber,  who  has  assumed  the  name 
of  Leo  XII.’”* 

Cardinal  'NV  isemnn  candidly  admits  that 
j  human  passions  and  human  failings  may 
find  their  way  into  c-ven  this  sanctuary, 
but  he  asserts  that  many  prejudiced 
writers  have  formed  an  unjust  estimate  on 
this  head.  This  is  a  truism  of  which  we 
should  scarcely  expect  such  a  logician  to 
luave  been  guilty.  The  estimate  of  preju¬ 
diced  persons  is  always  unjust ;  were  it 
otherwise,  those  prejudices  would  be  in¬ 
operative,  that  is,  non-existent.  But  un¬ 
prejudiced  persons  form  estimates  of  papal 
elections  somew'hat  more  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence  of  history,  and  the  in¬ 
fluences  that  operate  in  all  human  affairs, 
than,  we  think.  Cardinal  Wiseman  does, 
who  perhaps  is  not  just  in  the  condition 
to  be  himself  a  very  unprejudiced  judge 
in  the  matter.  The  influence  exercised 
by  Austria  and  France  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  can  not  be  gainsaid,  and  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  character  of  the  electors  will  not 
protect  them  from  those  influences  of»er- 
ating  upon  them  in  their  political  capacity, 
and  on  purely  political  grounds ;  and  we 
fear  it  is  but  a  very  partial  manner  of  stat- 
'  ing  these  political  intrigues  as  he  does : 


*  Although  it  is  »  well-known  fact  that  a  Pope 
on  liis  accession  takes  a  now  name,  by  usage  one 
already  in  the  catalogue  of  his  predecessors,  it  is  not 
!  so  generally  known  that,  in  the  signature  to  the 
I  originals  of  bulls,  he  retains  his  original  Christian 
I  name.  Thus  Leo  XII.  woiild  continue  to  sign  him- 
!  self  as  “Hannibal,’’  and  the  present  Pope  signs 
“John,”  at  the  foot  of  the  most  important  eccleaiae- 
I  tical  documents.  The  form  is,  “  Placet  Joannes.” 
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“  These  may  consider  Austria  as  the  truest  | 
friend  of  religion,  and  best  defender  of' 
the  Church ;  while  those  may  look  on  j 
France  as  most  earnest  and  powerful  in  ] 
attachment  to  the  faith,”  Let  us  also  not  j 
forget  the  strong  personal  motive  that 
operates  with  all  to  induce  them  to  vote 
for  the  Oldest  and  the  most  infirm  of  their 
number.  This  was,  beyond  all  denial, 
the  case  in  the  election  of  Sixtus  V.,  who  ; 
for  years  previously  accommodated  him¬ 
self,  with  consummate  hypocrisy,  to  simu¬ 
late  a  condition,  the  importance  of  which 
he  could  only  have  understood  from  a 
thorough  conviction  that  such  a  motive 
as  we  have  mentioned  was  an  operating 

ftriiiciple.  What,  if  the  real  feebleness  of 
)ella  Genga  had  its  eflect  just  as  the  simu¬ 
lated  feebleness  of  Montalto  ?  As  such 
things  have  been,  so  may  they  be  again. 
The  genius  of  Romish  polity  is  un¬ 
changing. 

The  shattered  health  of  Leo  XII.  ap¬ 
peared  to  give  promise  of  a  short  sove¬ 
reignty  and  a  new  conclave  at  no  distant 
period,  lie  became  so  ill  that  he  had  to  ! 
suspend  all  business,  and  was  thought  past 
all  recovery.  He  did,  however,  recover, 
and  all  Rome,  we  are  told,  attributed  the  ; 
change  to  the  prayers  of  a  saintly  bishop 
who,  at  the  Pope’s  request,  visited  him :  j 

**  He  came  immediately,  saw  the  Pope,  as-  I 
sured  him  of  his  recovery,  as  he  liad  offered  up  | 
to  heaven  his  own  valueless  life  in  exchange  for 
one  so  precious.  It  did  indeed  seem  as  if  he  I 
had  transfused  his  own  vitality  into  the  Pope’s  | 
languid  frame.  He  himself  died  the  next  day,  I 
the  Slst  of  December,  and  the  Pontiff  rose  like 
one  from  the  grave.” 

The  efficacy  of  “  the  prayer  of  faith  to 
save  the  sick,”  no  Christian  may  limit ; 
few  may  be  disposed  to  believe  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  vicarious  life-offering 
W’as  accepted.  Still,  from  one  so  enfee¬ 
bled  much  vigorous  policy  was  not  to  be  j 
expected.  Yet  he,  too,  has  done  some- 1 
thing  to  commemorate.  He  made  some  | 
steps  in  the  restoration  of  the  monumental 
edifices  of  the  city.  He  commenced  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul’s, 
that  had  been  burned  down  a  few  days 
before  his  predecessor’s  death ;  he  re¬ 
paired  the  ravages’  committed  by  the  Anio, 
and  he  lent  a  helping  hand  to  the  progress 
of  literature  and  art.  Several  useful  finan¬ 
cial  reforms,  too,  were  effected :  imposts 
■were  abolished  ;  the  property-tax  greatly 
reduced ;  and,  above  all,  he  ultimately 


accomplishoil  the  re-purchase  of  the  im¬ 
mense  appanage  in  the  Papal  State.s  set¬ 
tled  upon  the  family  of  Beauharnais  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Up  to  this  time 
it  was  the  custom  upon  the  evenings  of 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  the  Holy  Week 
to  light  up  St.  Peter’s  with  a  marvelous 
cross  of  light,  suspended  from  the  dome. 
Its  effects  of  light  and  shade  were  so 
beautiful  that  it  interfered  with  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  the  time  and  place. 

“  While  pilgrims  from  the  south  were  on  their 
knee.s  crowded  into  the  center  of  the  cliurcb, 
travelers  from  the  north  were  promenading  in 
the  wondrous  lights  studying  its  unrivaled  ef¬ 
fects,  peeping  into  the  darksome  nooks,  then 
plunging  into  them  to  emerge  again  into  a  sun¬ 
shine  that  had  no  transition  of  dawn.  And, 
doing  all  this,  they  talked,  and  laughed,  and 
formed  chatting  groups,  then  broke  into  loung¬ 
ing,  sauntiTing  parties,  that  treated  lightly  of 
all  intended  to  be  most  solemn.  It  made  one 
sore  and  irritable  to  witness  such  conduct,  nay 
ashamed  of  one’s  home  manners,  on  seeing  well- 
dressed  people  unable  to  defer  to  the  sacred 
feelings  of  others,  bringing  what  used  to  be  the 
behavior  in  old  ‘  Paul’s  ’  into  great  St  Peter’s.” 

These  observ.itions  have  our  hearty 
concurrence.  We  have  often  ourselves 
shared  the  feelings  which  the  writer  ex¬ 
presses.  We  could,  however,  have  wished 
lie  had  abstained  from  the  sneer  at  “  the 
behavior  in  old  St.  Paul’s,”  which  pro¬ 
vokes  the  retort  that  the  behavior  at  St. 
Peter’s,  even  of  the  faithful  and  the  native, 
is  often  sufficiently  irreverent  to  encourage, 
or  at  all  events  sanction,  that  of  the  here¬ 
tic  and  the  stranger.  How  constantly  are 
the  chatter  and  the  gesticulation  of  the 
Roman  cicerone  heard  and  seen  through 
its  solemn  aisles  and  gorgeous  chajiels  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  prayer  is  being 
offered  up.  Leo  discontinued  this  brilliant 
though  |>opuIar  exhibition,  and  had  the 
courage  also  to  abolish  the  dram-shops  as 
a  place  of  resort.  This  excited  much  an¬ 
gry  feeling ;  and  though  ho  maintained 
his  own  course  during  his  life,  the  measure 
was  revoked  in  the  succeeding  reign.  Ho 
appears,  too,  to  have  been  kind  and  chari¬ 
table,  and  was  wont  to  visit  privately 
prisons  and  other  institutions,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inspection  and  improvement. 

The  jubilee  of  1 825  was  the  most  signal 
event  in  the  reign  of  Leo  XII.,  and  Cardi¬ 
nal  Wiseman,  as  might  be  expected,  has 
expatiated  at  great  length  on  the  imposing 
ceremonials  connected  with  it.  On 
Chrbtmas  eve  the  Pope  proceeds  in  state 
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to  tho  great  portico  of  the  Vatican  Hasili- 
ca ;  the  doors  of  the  church  are  all 
closed,  and  the  l‘oj)e  strikes  the  central 
door  —  which  is  walled  up,  and  never 
opened  except  on  these  occasions — with  a 
silver  hammer ;  it  falls  inward,  is  removed, 
and  the  Pope  and  cardinals  enter.  The 
other  doors  are  then  oj)en,  and  the  church 
is  filled  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
every  rank,  from  royal  princes  down  to 
tho  poorest  pilgrims.  Thus  is  the  jubi¬ 
lee  commenced.  During  the  whole  year 
of  its  continuance  the  theaters  are  closed, 
ptiblic  amusements  suspended,  the  pulpits 
are  occupied  by  the  most  eloquent  preach¬ 
ers,  the  confessionals  by  priests  who  speak 
every  language,  and  trains  of  pilgrims  are 
received,  entertained,  and  conducted  from 
sanctuarjr  to  sanctuary  by  charitable  con¬ 
fraternities.  Amongst  these  the  most 
conspicuous  is  that  of  the  Trinita  del  I’el- 
ligrini,  whose  ample  revenues  w’ere  de¬ 
voted  in  lodging  and  feeding  for  three 
days  all  pilgrims  who  sought  its  hospitality. 
It  13  alleged  that  in  the  month  of  Xovem-^ 
ber  of  the  jubilee,  over  38,000  persons^ 
w’ere  thus  entertained  there.  The  mode 
of  treatment  is  thus  described  : 

“The  pilgrim,  on  his  arrival  at  the  house, 
had  his  papers  of  pilgrima{^  examined,  and  re¬ 
ceived  Ills  ticket  of  hospitality.  In  the  evening 
the  new  comers  were  brought  into  a  hall  sur¬ 
rounded  by  raised  scats,  and  supplied  with  an 
abundant  flow  of  hot  and  cold  water.  Then, 
after  a  short  prayer,  tho  brothers  of  the  confra¬ 
ternity,  or  the  sisters  in  their  part  of  the  house, 
washed  their  feet,  wayworn  and  sore  by  days 
or  weeks  of  travel ;  and  the  ointments  of  the 
apothecary,  or  tho  skill  of  the  surgeon  was  at 
hand,  to  dress  wounds  and  bandage  sores.  .... 

“  Thus  refreshed,  the  pilgrims  joined  the 
long  procession  to  supper.  A  bench  along  the 
wall,  and  a  table  before  it,  railed  off  to  prevent 
the  pressure  of  curious  multitudes,  were  simple 
arrangements  enough,  but  the  endless  length  of 
these,  occupied  by  men  of  every  hue,  and  numy 
languages,  formed  a  striking  spectacle.  Before 
each  guest  was  his  plate,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon, 
bread,  wine,  and  dessert  A  door  in  each  re¬ 
fectory  communicated  with  a  roomy  hall,  in 
which  huge  caldrons  smoked  with  a  supply 
of  savory  soup  sufficient  for  an  army.  This 
was  the  {>ost  of  honor ;  a  cardinal  or  nobleman, 
in  the  red  coarse  gown  and  badge  of  the  brother¬ 
hood,  with  a  white  apron  over  it,  armed  with  a 
ladle,  dispensed  the  steaming  fluid  into  plates 
held  ready  ;  and  a  string  of  brothers,  at  arm’s 
length  from  one  another  all  round  the  refectory, 
handed  forward  the  plates  with  the  alacrity  of 
bricklayers’  laborers,  and  soon  furnished  each 
hungry  expectant  with  his  reeking  portion. 
Two  additional  rations  were  served  out  in  the 


same  manner.  The  guests  fell  to  with  hearty 
good  will,  and  generally  showed  themselves 
right  good  trencher-men.  Opposite  each  stood 
a  serving  man,  who  poured  out  his  wine,  cut 
his  bread,  changed  his  portions,  and  chatted 
and  talke<l  with  him.  Now  these  servitors 
were  not  hired,  but  all  brethren  of  the  confra¬ 
ternity  ;  sometimes  a  royal  prince,  generally 
some  cardinals,  always  bishops,  prelate,  noble¬ 
men,  priests,  gentry,  and  artificers.  Then, 
occasionally,  a  sudden  commotion,  a  wavy 
movement  through  the  crowd  would  reach  from 
the  outer  door,  along  the  passage  to  the  lavatory, 
just  as  prayers  were  beginning.  All  understood 
what  it  meant  The  Holy  Father  was  coming 
without  notice.  Indeed  none  was  required ;  he 
came  simply  to  do  what  every  one  else  was 
going  to  do,  only  he  had  the  first  place.  He 
knelt  before  the  first  in  the  line  of  pilgrims, 
taking  his  chance  of  who  it  might  be.  If  any 
priest  were  in  the  number,  he  was  naturally 
placed  first ;  and  he  would  probably  feel  more 
sensitively  than  a  dull  uneducated  pea.sant,  the 
honor,  not  unmixed  with  humiliation,  of  having 
so  lowly  an  office  discharged,  in  his  person,  by 
the  highest  of  men  on  earth.  And  then,  he 
would  find  himself  waited  on  at  table,  by  that 
master  who  coming  suddenly  in  the  night  upon 
his  servants,  and  finding  them  watching,  knows 
how  to  gird  himself,  and  passing  along,  minis¬ 
ters  to  them . 

“  Supper  ended,  and  its  baskets  of  fragments 
for  the  morrow’s  breakfast  put  by,  the  long  file 
proceeded  up-stairs  to  bed,  singing  one  of  the 
short  religious  strains  in  which  all  Italians  can 
join,  a  sort  of  simultaneous,  yet  successive, 
chorus  winding  along,  stunning  to  your  ears  at 
tho  spot  w’here  you  chanced  to  stand,  alternately 
swelling  and  fading  away,  as  it  came  from  one 
or  other  side  of  the  stairs,  then  dying  away  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  dormitory  above,  yet 
seeming  to  be  born  again  and  grow  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  line,  still  uncmerged  from  the 
supper-hall.” 

It  is  said  th.at  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  came  in  disguise  amongst  the  pil¬ 
grims,  in  order  to  partake  of  this  hospi¬ 
tality.  Leo  himself,  during  the  year, 
80i*ved  in  his  own  palace  twelve  pilgrims 
at  table.  And  the  Chevalier  Artaud  as¬ 
sures  us  that  he  continued  this  practice 
throughout  his  reign.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  1829,  Leo  w'as  drawing  near  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  was  himself  conscious 
of  the  fact.  lie  took  leave  of  his  secret¬ 
ary.  Testa,  saying:  “A  few  days  more, 
and  we  shall  not  meet  again.”  He  gave 
up  the  ring  usually  worn  by  the  Pope  to 
his  maggiordorao,  and  after  dispatching 
some  business  ivith  Monsignor  Gasperini, 
he  said  to  him : 

“  ‘  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,  which  I  shall 
much  value.’ 
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“  ‘  Your  Holiness  bss  only  to  comiusjid  mo,’ 
was  the  natural  reply. 

“  ‘  It  is  this,’  the  Pope  continued,  placii^  be¬ 
fore  him  a  paper.  *  I  have  drawn  up  iny  epita])h,  ! 
and  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  to  correct  it,  and  ; 
put  it  into  proper  style.’  j 

“  ‘  I  would  rather  have  received  any  comniis-  | 
sion  but  that,’  said  the  sorrowful  secretary,  who 
was  deeply  attached  to  his  noaster.  ‘  Your  Holi-  | 
ness,  however,  is  I  trust  in  no  hurry.’  | 

“  ‘  Yes,  my  dear  Gasperini,  you  must  bring  | 
it  with  you  next  tune.’  ’  I 

At  the  next  audience,  Gas{)erini  laid  the  | 
inscription  before  the  Pope,  who  read  and  1 
approved  of  it.  On  the  Gth  of  February,  ! 
after  a  long  conference  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  he  was  seized  with  his  last  illness,  ! 
and  died  on  the  10th.  | 

Francis  Xavier  Castiglioni,  as  Pius  I 
VIII.,  w'as  the  successor  of  Leo.  He  was  j 
a  man  ot  scholarly  attainments  and  eccle-  j 
siasticiil  learning.  In  1800  he  was  or¬ 
dained  Bisliop  of  Alontalto,  and  w^as  raised  i 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  in  181C.  In  his  i 
case,  too,  as  in  that  of  Pius  YII.,  (and  w'e  . 
may  add  also  in  that  of  Leo  X.,)  we  are 
told  of  a  prophetic  intimation  of  this  future  ! 
elevation  to  the  Papacy.  U’ Artaud  states  ! 
that  when  Castiglioni  was  once  transact-  j 
ing  some  business  W’ith  Pius  VII.,  the  lat- 1 
ter  stud  to  him;  “Your  Holiness  Pius  | 
VIII.  may  one  day  settle  the  matter.”  j 
Cardinal  Wiseman  is  scarcely  contented  j 
to  allow  this  little  badinage — possibly  a  | 
delicate  rebuke  from  the  Pope  to  some 
assumption  of  the  inferior — to  fall  into  the  j 
common  category  of  a  casual  or  a  sagacious  ' 
guess  at  the  truth.  “  One  does  not  see,”  j 
he  says,  in  commenting  on  it,  “  why  if  a  ! 
Jewish  high  priest  had  the  gift  of  pro-  j 
phecy  for  his  year  of  office,  one  of  a  much  I 
higher  order  and  dignity  should  not  occa  I 
sionally  be  allowed  to  possess  it.”  One  j 
does  not  see  why  he  should,  nor  yet  why 
the  pontifical  scepter  should  become  a 
serpent  or  bud  because  the  rod  of  Aaron  i 
did  so  :  nevertheless,  we  would  not,  while  ! 
confessing  our  own  blindness,  wish  to  limit 
the  logical  vision  of  another.  In  matters  • 
of  belief,  faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  j 
unseen,  and  the  eye  wdth  which  to  see  ; 
them.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  election  | 
was  one  which  caused  no  surprise,  though 
but  for  the  interference  of  Austria  the  \ 
choice  would  have  fallen  elsewhere. ' 
Bowed  down  with  an  infirmity  which  | 
soon  preyed  upon  his  vitals  and  tormented 
bis  life,  his  short  pontificate  did  not  en¬ 
dure  throughout  the  succeeding  year,  for 
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be  died  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1830. 
Yet  short  as  was  his  occupation  of  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  it  was  not  uneventfuL  He 
witnessed  the  carrying  of  the  long-con¬ 
tested  mea.sure  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
ill  England,  while  he  was  embroiled  with 
Prussia  upon  the  question  of  mixed  mar¬ 
riages.  The  revolution  of  July,  too, 
wdiich  hurled  a  monarch  from  his  throne, 
did  not  fail  to  communicate  its  unpulse 
to  other  {lortions  of  Europe.  Belgium 
s]>eedily  arose  and  cast  off  the  sovereignty 
of  Holland.  Poland  struggled  to  be  free, 
but  without  success,  and  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
surrection  spread  to  the  Papal  dominions. 
The  Poj>e  had  cope  with  the  secret  socie¬ 
ties  that  plotted  in  liome,  against  which 
he  issued  his  edicts :  twenty-six  members 
of  the  “  Carbonari”  were  arrested,  tried, 
and  condemned — one  to  death,  which 
sentence  w'as  commuted,  aud  the  rest  to 
imprisonment. 

Another  conclave,  and  not  free  from 
the  usual  intrigues  and  the  interference 
of  other  states.  Cardinal  Giustinianl,  in 
whose  favor  the  electoral  tide  w'as  setting 
strongly,  was  prohibited  by  the  veto  of 
Spain.'  Cardinal  Wiseman  assures  us,  on 
the  authority  of  Cardinal  W eld,  who  as¬ 
sisted  at  the  conclave,  that  Giustiniani 
looked  w’retched  and  pining,  while  the 
prospect  of  the  Papacy  was  before  him, 
but  that  ho  brightened  up  and  looked 
himself  again  the  moment  the  vision  had 
passed  away.  This  it  did  speedily,  dis¬ 
solving  into  the  reality  of  Bartolomeo 
Capptulari,  being  elected  as  Gregory  XVI. 
He  w'as  a  native  of  Belluno,  in  Lombardy, 
w  here  he  was  bom  in  1 765  ;  entered  the 
monastery  of  the  Camaldolese  order,  in 
Venice,  in  1783,  assuming  the  name  of 
Mauro  ;  and  in  1805  was  created  abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gregory  in  Rome, 
where  he  spent  twenty  years  in  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  a  man  of  letters,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  in  1820. 
Thus  on  his  accession  to  the  Papal  throne, 
the  world  was  still  agitated  by  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  storm ;  and  Gregory  had  to 
cope  with  it  at  home.  Tliis  he  did  u  itli 
some  vigor.  Scarce  a  week  had  elapsed 
W’hen  a  plot,  formed  for  the  surprise  and 
capture  of  St.  Angelo,  had  been  discover¬ 
ed  and  foiled  by  the  vigilance  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  a  few  days  after  an  attack 
was  made  on  the  post-office  guard,  with 
the  intention  of  seizing  their  arms  and 
ammunition,  which  resulted  in  a  conflict 
in  which  many  of  the  assailants  were 
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wounded  and  captured.  It  must  be  re- 1 
inembered  that  Home  had  no  standing ! 
army  wortli  speaking  of ;  that  the  revolu- ; 
tionary  party  were  now  advancing  upon 
the  capital,  not  to  make  terms,  but  to  ex- ! 
|)ol  the  Poj^)C  if  possible,  and  to  substitute  ^ 
a  republic  in  place  of  the  established  form 
of  government.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  Gregory  did,  we  believe,  the  best  | 
thing  to  be  done,  bad  aw  it  was— he  in- 1 
vited  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power,  wlio,  | 
like  the  allies  of  his  successor,  came  to  | 
protect  and  remained  to  occupy.  Sir  i 
Archibald  Alison,  in  his  continuation  ofj 
the  “  History  of  Europe”*  has  given  a  1 
brief  but  true  summary  of  the  pontificate  , 
of  Gregory : 

I 

“  His  reif^  was  a  long  and  oflvn  arduous  ; 
struggle  with  the  revolutionary  liberals,  against  , 
whom  ho  was  sometimes,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  victorious  Austrians,  obliged  to  adopt  meas-  i 
UTOS  of  rigor  little  in  unison  with  the  native  ! 
humanity  of  his  disposition.  Fearful  of  letting  i 
in  the  point  of  the  revolutionary  wedge,  he  saw 
no  safety  but  in  sturdy  resistance  to  all  meas-  ' 
ure.s  of  reform,  which  he  regarded  as  the  first 
letting  in  of  the  inundation.”  ^ 

Despite  the  .'imiubility  of  tlie  man,  po»-  j 
terity  will,  we  believe,  pronounce  the  i 
I’ontiff  to  liave  been  bigoted  and  exclu-  | 
sive  in  liis  ccclesiivstical  administration —  j 
the  sovereign  harsh  and  despotic  in  his  1 
temporal  policy ;  and  that  during  the  | 
fifteen  years  of  his  reign  his  subjects  had  , 
little  intermission  of  oppression.  Nor 
will  the  Protestants  of  England  readily 
forget  the  Eticyclical  letter  of  1844, 
against  the  Bible  Societies  and  the  free 
use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Gregory  did  much  to  promote  the  arts. 
He  ad(led  largely  to  the  treasures  of  the 
Vatican,  in  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Egy|)t- 
ian  monuments  ;  opening  in  1837  nis 
Etruscan  museum,  and  in  1839,  that  of 
Egypt.  He  also  made  many  valuable 
additions  to  the  paintings,  which  he 
caused  to  be  rearranged.  In  his  pontifi¬ 
cate  a  national  bank  was  first  established 
in  Home  ;  the  laws  were  revised  ;  and  a 
new  coinage  was  issued ;  the  excavations 
in  the  old  city  were  continued,  and  the 
Homan  forum  was  thoroughly  restored. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  commemorates  many 
men  of  learning  and  genius,  who  graced 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI.  His 
sketclies  of  them  are  lively,  anccdotical, 
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and  interesting.  Indeed  the  desultory 
gossip  w’hich  ever  and  anon  leads  him 
from  the  direct  course  of  his  narrative 
into  some  by-way  of  art  or  literature,  to 
illustrate  it  by  tasteful  criticism  and 
thoughtful  observations,  forms  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  book.  A  whole 
chapter  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  that 
learned  and  most  patient  investigator  of 
manuscripts,  Angelo  Mai.  By  his  will  he 
left  his  manuscripts,  which  were  very  pre¬ 
cious,  to  the  Vatican,  and  his  extensive 
library  was  purchased  by  the  Pope,  and 
placed  in  a  separate  apartment  of  that  of 
the  Vatican.  Another  distinguished  scho¬ 
lar,  too,  is  not  forgotten.  One  who,  as 
well  as  Mai,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Cardinal  —  we  mean  .Joseph  Mezxofanti. 
As  we  perceive  that  Dr.  Hussell’s  biogra¬ 
phy  of  this  great  linguist  has  just  ap¬ 
peared,  we  shall  abstain  here  from  antici¬ 
pating  the  notice  which  that  work  may 
induce.  Wo  will  only  say,  in  passing, 
that  he  w’as  as  modest  and  simple  as  he 
was  learned,  and  his  outward  appearance 
gave  small  indications  of  his  hiaden  intel¬ 
lectual  wealth. 

“  Ills  brow,"  says  Cardinal  Wiseman,  “  was 
a  problem  to  phrenologists;  though  his  eyes 
were  heavily  pressed  outwards  by  what  they 
may  have  considere<i  lingual  faculties.  One  of 
this  order  once  told  him  gravely  that  he  had 
great  facility  in  learning  languages.  ‘  But  then,* 
Mezzofanti  archly  added,  in  telling  me  this  wise 
discovery,  ‘he  knew  that  I  was  already  ac¬ 
quainted  with  fifty.’  ” 

There  is  a  sketch  of  one  singular  person 
which  we  can  not  abstain  from  quoting 
jiartially,  that  of  Baron  Geramb : 

“  Those  whose  memory  does  not  carry  them 
back  beyond  the  days  of  Waterloo  may  have 
found,  in  Moore’s  politico-satirical  poems,  men¬ 
tion  of  a  person  enjoying  a  celebrity  similar  to 
that  possessed  more  lately  by  a  French  Count 
resident  in  London,  as  a  leader  of  fashion,  re¬ 
markable  at  the  same  time  for  wit  and  accom¬ 
plishments.  Such  was  the  Baron  G4ramb,  in 
the  days  ‘  when  George  tlie  Third  was  king.’ 
But  some  may  possibly  remember  a  higher  re¬ 
nown  gained  by  him,  beyond  that  of  having  his 
last  hon-mot  quoted  in  the  morning  papers. 
Being  an  alien,  though  neither  a  conspirator 
nor  an  assassin,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
country,  and  refused.  He  barricaded  his  house, 
and  placarded  it  with  the  words  ‘  Every  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  house  is  his  castle,’  in  huge  letters. 
He  bravely  stood  the  siege  of  some  duration, 
against  the  police  of  those  days,  and  drew 
crowds  round  the  house ;  till  at  length, 
whether  starved  out  by  a  stem  blockade,  or 
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OTer-reachod  by  Bow-street  strategy,  he  either  I 
yielded  at  discretion,  or  was  captured  through 
want  of  it,  and  was  forthwith  transferred  to  a  j 
foreign  shore.”  I 

Thus  ends  the  first  act  of  the  Baron’s 
life  —  the  curtain  falls  and  hides  him. 
Now  for  Act  the  Second  : 

“  Many  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Gregory 
XV'I.,  let  the  reader  suppose  himself  to  be 
standing  on  the  small  plateau,  shaded  with 
ilex,  which  fronts  the  Franciscan  convent 
above  CasteKiondolfo.  He  is  looking  down 
on  the  lovely  lake  which  takes  it  name  from 
that  village,  through  an  opening  in  the  oaken 
screen,  enjoying  the  breeze  of  an  autumn  after¬ 
noon.  He  may  see,  issuing  from  the  convent 
gate,  a  monk,  not  of  its  fraternity,  but  clothed 
in  the  white  Cistercian  habit,  a  man  of  portly 
dimensions,  bestriding  the  humblest  but  most 
patriarchal  of  man-bearitig  animals,  selected 
out  of  hundreds,  his  rider  used  to  say,  to  be  in 
just  proportion  to  the  burthen.  If  the  stranger 
examines  him,  he  will  easily  discern,  through 
the  gravity  of  his  look,  not  only  a  nobleness  of 
countenance,  and  through  the  simplicity  of  his 
habit,  not  merely  a  gracefulness  of  demeanor, 
a’hich  speak  the  highly-bred  gentleman,  but 
even  visible  remains  of  the  goodmumored,  kind- 
hearted,  and  soldierly  courtier.  There  lurks 
still  in  his  eye  a  sparkling  gleam  of  wit  sup¬ 
pressed,  or  disciplined  into  harmless  corusca¬ 
tions.  Once  when  I  met  him  at  Albano,  he 
had  brought  as  a  gift  to  the  English  Cardinal 
Acton,  a  spirited  .sketch  of  himself  and  his 
’gallant  gray’  rolling  together  in  the  dust. 
When  I  called  on  him  at  his  convent,  he 
showed  me  an  Imperial  autograph  letter,  just 
received,  announcing  to  him  the  gallantry  and 
wounds  of  his  son,  fighting  in  Circassia,  and 
several  other  royal  epistles,  written  in  the  pleas¬ 
ant  tone  of  friend  to  friend.” 

This  change  was  due  to  the  Baron  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  fellow-prLsoner  with  Cardinal 
de  Gregorio :  he  oecarae  a  monk  of  La 
Trappu  on  his  liberation,  and  w'as  after¬ 
wards  sent  to  Rome  as  procurator  of  the 
order. 

We  have  already  exceeded  the  limits 
which  w'e  prescribed  to  ourselves  when 
we  commenced,  and  must,  therefore,  omit 
some  pleasant  anecdotes  which  tve  had  in¬ 
tended  to  have  given.  Amongst  them  is 
one,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  brigand¬ 
age,  in  which  “  The  Painter’s  Adventure,” 
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I  in  Washington  Irving’s  “  Tales  of  a  Travel- 
I  er,”  is  show'll  to  have  been  surreptitiously 
I  taken  from  a  manuscript  of  a  M.  Chattel- 
ton,  an  old  painter,  who  had  been  seized 
by  brigands  in  mistake  for  Lucien  Bona¬ 
parte. 

Cardinal  Wiseman’s  volume  is  a  very 
clever,  a  very  tasteful,  and  a  very  agree¬ 
able  one.  It  is  tnic,  it  does  not  add  a 
great  deal  to  our  previous  knowdedge — 
little  or  nothing  historical — something,  no 
doubt,  as  illustrative  of  the  private  life  of 
!  those  with  w'hom  he  was  brought  into 
contact ;  and  even  the  anecdotes  are  not 
all  novel :  for  instance,  that  of  Pius  VII. 
and  Pacca,  w'hen  hurried  away  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Radet,  finding  they  had  only  a  few 
pence  in  tlieir  purses.  Pacca  has  long 
since  given  this  story  in  his  memoirs,  (as 
Cardinal  Wiseman  acknowledges ;)  and 
Alison  has  made  it  the  jiroperty  of  the 
I  world  in  his  history  of  Europe.  How¬ 
ever,  the  book  is  an  accession  m  the  way 
of  “  Memoirs  pour  servir.”  But  he  who 
would  use  these  memoirs  must  remember 
they  are  written  by  one  who  is  a  true  and 
faithful  son  of  that  Church — a  prince  of 
that  politico-ecclesiastical  dominion  which 
he  candidly  admits  has  the  allegiance  and 
love  of  his  whole  heart  and  intellect. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  have  throughout  ela¬ 
borate  descriptions,  eloquent  and  impa.s- 
sioned,  of  gorgeous  rites  and  magnificent 
ceremonies  —  processions,  inaugurations. 
Papal  benedictions,  all  that  is  sensuously 
impressive,  all  that  is  a‘sthetically  capti¬ 
vating  in  a  religion  built  up  with  the  con¬ 
summate  craft  of  human  wisdom  on  the 
simple  and  spiritual  foundation  of  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity.  We  do  not  censure 
Cardinal  Wiseman  for  this.  It  is  but  the 
n.atural  consequence  of  his  own  convic¬ 
tions  and  position.  Nay,  we  cordially 
admit  that  he  has,  upon  the  whole,  writ¬ 
ten  with  candor,  moderation,  and  a  chari¬ 
table  ab.stinence  from  what  could  hurt 
the  religious  feelings  of  any  sect  of 
Christians.  But  we  admonish  his  read¬ 
ers  that  they  see  but  a  part  of  the  pic¬ 
ture — unfaithful,  w’e  are  willing  to  con¬ 
cede,  in  this  chiefly,  that  it  is  too  highly 
colored — unreal,  because  it  is  incomplete. 
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When  fiiturc  historians  sit  down  calmly  1  the  gaping  months  of  the  stone  spouts, 
to  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  and  gave  the  passer-by  a  shower-bath.  In 
Second  Empire,  it  is  quite  certain  that  '  a  few  minutes  the  gutters  were  converted 
they  must  be  nnanimous  in  their  praise  of  into  rivulets,  for  the  present  system  of 
the  improvements  to  which  Napoleon  ITT.  sewerage  was  a  thing  unknown;  streets 
has  subjected  the  capital  of  his  empire,  became  lakes,  and  the  tradesmen  hurriedly 
It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus  that  he  closed  their  shops  to  keep  the  water  out. 
found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble.  When  the  rain  had  ceased,  the  doors 
The  flatterers  of  our  George  the  Fourth  were  again  opened,  and  the  apprentices 
sjiid  the  same  thing  about  the  conversion  began  removing  the  water  by  means  of 
of  Swallow  street  into  the  Quadrant ;  but  large  sponges.  The  wayfarers  emerged 
all  such  improvements  j)ale  into  insignifi-  from  the  gateways  in  which  they  had 
cance  when  compared  with  the  alterations  taken  shelter,  and  crept  cautiously  along 
M'hich  the  Emperor  has  produced  in  Paris,  the  slippery  trottoir.  Then  came  some 
Not  alone  that  Paris  has  been  adorned  clever  speculator  to  earn  a  few  sous  by 
M’ith  magnificent  buildings,  but  the  streets  laying  a  plank  across  the  road,  on  w'hich 
have  undergone  a  thoroiigh  renovation,  only  a  tight-rope  dancer  could  keep  his 
and  it  is  possible  now  to  walk  in  comfort  balance — but  we  seem  to  be  only  repeat- 
through  the  penetralia  of  the  Cite.  To  ing  in  halting  j)rose  what  Boileau  wrote 
the  Emperor  the  great  credit  is  due  that  in  mellifluous  verse  about  the  discomforts 
he  has  not  sought  merely  to  aggrandize  of  Paris,  and  yet  we  are  describing  inat- 
his  reign  by  the  erection  of  stately  build-  ters  from  nature.  It  is  not  our  fault  if 
ings,  which  will  form  an  epoch  in  French  Paris  in  1834  too  often  resembled  the 
history,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  ever  Paris  of  1693. 

kept  in  view  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  These  things  struck  us  at  once  while 
inhabitants.  pursuing  our  researches  in  new  Paris  — 

On  first  acquaintance  with  Lutetia  Par-  the  absence  of  the  gutter  running  through 
isiorum  dates  from  the  revolution  of  July,  the  center  of  the  causeway,  the  disappeai^ 
and  on  our  last  visit  it  seemed  to  us  as  if  anceof  the  trottoirs,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  city  we  remembered  had  disappeared  reverberes,  of  revolutionary  notoriety.  In 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  to  make  room  the  time  we  first  saw  Paris,  the  paving- 
for  some  gorgeous  creation  of  John  Mar-  stones  formed  a  hollow  along  the  center 
tin.  In  those  days  l*aris  was  essentially  of  the  street,  which,  though  not  an  actual 
black,  crooked,  and  uncomfortable,  and  gutter,  retained  the  moisture  even  through 
the  painters  of  the  Romantic  school  had  the  summer,  for  the  sun  found  it  irapossi- 
opportunities  in  abundance  to  represent  ble  to  force  its  way  between  the  bulging 
mediaeval  Paris.  At  that  time  the  city  houses  and  lick  up  the  water.  Even  the 
possessed  its  hills  and  its  valleys ;  the  broader  and  more  convenient  streets  in 
nr  id  ges  were  admirable  counterparts  of  the  middle  of  the  city  were  always  either 
the  Montagnes  Russes  ;  and  on  the  slight-  wet  or  covered  with  a  black  layer  of  mud, 
est  suspicion  of  frost,  the  horses  found  it  less  offensive  when  it  rained  than  when 
impossible  to  ascend  the  acclivities  of  the  the  sun  had  imparted  to  it  a  degree  of 
Pont  Neuf  and  the  Pont  de  la  Toumelle,  consistency.  However  active  you  might 
W’hile  the  Boulevards  and  quays  were  in  a  be,  you  could  not  for  an^  length  of  time 
deplorable  condition,  fully  justifying  the  continue  your  peregrinations  through  the 
remark  that  Paris  M'as  the  inferno  of  streets  of  Paris ;  for  while  you  were  soon 
horses.  A  smart  shower  rendered  Paris  fatigued  by  incessantly  slipping  oflf  the 
inaccessible  for  the  pedestrian ;  water-  greasy  trottoirs,  the  stenen  emanating 
pipes  had  not  then  been  invented,  and  the  from  the  filth  which  was  being  continually 
ram  poured  down  from  the  roofs  through  stirred  up  by  passing  carriages  made  one 
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sick  at  the  stomach.  In  winter,  again,  ' 
the  pedestrian  ran  considerable  danger  of  j 
being  injured  by  the  carriages,  for,  owing 
to  the  greasiness  and  high  pitch  of  the  , 
streets,  the  wheels  persisted  in  making 
eccentric  revolutions,  which  inevitably  , 
brought  them  on  to  the  trottoir.  | 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are 
not  writing  of  barbarous  times,  but  of  a 
recently  passed  lustre,  of  a  blessed  time  of 

Eeacc,  of  elegant  manners  and  civilization : 

ut  the  pe<iestrian  was  not  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  The  small  space  left  him  by  the 
vehicles  he  could  only  attain  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.  Now,  broad  footpaths  are 
his  property,  which  no  coupe  or  cabriolet 
dare  invade.  lie  can  now  walk  fimily 
with  clean  boots,  even  if  it  have  been  rain¬ 
ing  furiously  for  hours.  So  soon  as  the 
storm  ceases,  the  population  of  idlers  and 
flaneurs  reappear  and  lounge  along  the 
asphalt  pavement ;  while,  though  their 
noses  may  be  unpleasantly  affected  by  the 
gutters  running  along  the  pavement,  at 
any  rate  their  stomachs  are  no  longer  up¬ 
set.  But  the  greatest  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  night  of  Paris.  Formerly,  it 
18  true,  the  streets  w’ere  not  quite  nnillu- 
minated,  but  the  reverberes  could  hardly  , 
be  regarded  as  lighting,  although  they  pro¬ 
duced  a  remarkable  change,  and  length¬ 
ened  the  daily  traffic  of  the  city  by  six 
hours.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV’^.  com-  ^ 
mercial  Paris  closed  its  doors  at  nine  in 
summer  and  five  in  winter  ;  but  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  reverberes  effected  an  al¬ 
teration,  more  especially  as,  with  the  rev¬ 
olution,  they  were  lighted  every  even¬ 
ing.  Under  the  monarchy,  the  light-  j 
in^  of  Paris  being  farmed  out,  the  good 
citizens  had  often  to  wade  home  through 
a  sea  of  mud  in  the  dark,  or  hire  a  boy 
at  the  comer  of  the  street  to  light  them  to 
their  houses.  Paris  of  to-day  and  Paris  of 
yesterday  are  as  difiereiit  as  light  from 
darkness.  Tlie  light  destroys  those  places 
and  schemes  which  depend  on  darkness 
for  success,  and  shun  any  illumination. 
Light  kills  like  the  l>elian  Apollo  des¬ 
troyed  with  his  golden  arrows  the  dragon 
Python,  the  father  of  the  Gorgon  and  the 
Hydra.  When  Boileau  writes  that  the 
most  dangerous  and  desolate  forest  was  a 
secure  place  as  compared  with  Paris,  it 
was  no  witty  exaggeration.  In  any  rich 
city,  where  the  night  is  longer  than  the 
day,  there  b  an  endless  succesrion  of 
crimes,  and  murderers  and  robbers  find 
certain  shelter.  Even  at  the  close  of  the 
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seventeenth  century  there  were  in  Paris 
twelve  publicly  privileged  robbers’  dons, 
known  by  the  name  of  “  Cours  de  Mira¬ 
cles,”  of  which  Victor  Hugo  gives  us  such 
an  admirable  description.  L^nfortunately, 
cur  prosaic  age  can  not  tolerate  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  robber-life,  and  the  Courts  of 
Miracles  have  been  put  down  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  Still,  so  long  as 
Paris  exists,  with  its  startling  contrast  be¬ 
tween  unbounded  riches  and  the  extrein- 
est  poverty,  it  must  be  a  prey  to  the 
dangerous  classes  that  war  against  society. 
So  late  as  1 836,  these  rogues  regarded 
the  night  as  their  exclusive  property. 
With  the  twilight  the  veriest  scum  of 
Paris  congregated  on  the  Place  do  la  Con¬ 
corde.  No  honest  man  ventured  among 
them,  except  under  the  most  pressing  no- 
'  cessity,  and  he  might  esteem  nimself  for- 
i  tunate  if  he  escaped  with  only  the  loss  of 
his  watch  and  purse.  After  dusk  no  one 
ventured  to  walk  along  the  Boulevard  des 
Filles  du  Calvaire,  or  the  Boulevard  of 
the  Bastille.  Paris  ended  with  the  ex¬ 
treme  verge  of  the  Marais.  On  the  other 
side  was  the  town  wall,  with  a  prospect 
across  the  Rue  Basse  of  wood-yards,  fields, 
and  nursery -gardens.  F urther  along  the 
Boulevards  you  came  to  the  remains  of 
Beaumarchais’s  splendid  house  and  gar¬ 
dens,  a  half-finished  basin  in  which  stood 
the  column  of  July,  and  a  plaster  model 
of  an  elephant,  designed  for  a  fountain, 
but  never  completed,  and  which  eventually 
became  a  colony  of  rats.  Round  about 
these  a  spacious  open  quadrangle  indicated 
the  spot  where  the  Bastille  liad  formerly 
stood.  Not  a  trace  was  to  be  seen  of  the 
once  terrible  building  ;  the  moat,  a  pest¬ 
iferous  swamp,  with  a  green  covering  of 
festering  weeds  and  some  blocks  of  stone 
which  peered  out  from  the  dank  vegeta¬ 
tion,  were  the  only  visible  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  the  Bastille.  The  long  walk 
along  the  Boulevards  ended  as  it  began — 
in  desolation  and  uncompleted  monu¬ 
ments.  At  one  end  the  elephant  foun¬ 
tain,  at  the  other  the  Madeleine  church  ; 
on  all  sides  there  was  something  to  com¬ 
plete  or  remove.  The  Seine  had  to  be 
'  freed  from  the  old  houses  W’hich  obstruct- 
;  ed  ]ia8sage  ;  the  quays  must  bo  leveled  to 
'  fonn  a  long,  straight  route  from  the  Pont 
d’Jena  to  the  Pont  d’Austerlitz,  from  the 
granaries  to  the  garrison  bakery;  the  river 
must  be  hemmed  in  between  lolly  insur- 
I  mountable  walls,  the  public  buildings  rcs- 
I  tored  from  the  unclean  and  tottering 
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condition  in  which  they  vep:etated ;  the 
wretched  shops  and  stalls  removed  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  palace,  liut 
there  was  much  more  to  be  done  besides 
all  this  :  the  Ix)uvre  to  be  restored,  Paris 
rebuilt  in  accordance  with  a  repular  plan, 
the  old  Cite  reformated,  as  Medea  reno¬ 
vated  (Eson  ;  gardens  must  be  laid  out, 
trees  planted,  lungs  for  the  city  arranged, 
the  miracles  of  art  and  science  introduced 
to  every-day  notice ;  and  hundreds  of 
other  equally  important  matters.  Well, 
reader,  every  thing  that  seemed  impossi¬ 
ble  has  been  proved  not  merely  jiossible, 
but  carried  into  effect — and  that,  too,  with 
a  rapiility  that  you  can  hardly  believe  it  all 
has  happened  within  your  lifetime.  New 
Paris  in  so  far  differs  from  old  Rome,  that 
it  has  been  built  in  a  day. 

During  the  last  half-century  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Paris  has  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  measure  of  its  prosperity  increased 
proportionately  with  even  greater  rapidi¬ 
ty.  It  was  necessary  that  new  houses 
should  be  built  and  suitable  sites  selected. 
The  north-west  side  tvas  preferred  ;  and 
hence  Paris  has  not  grown  equally  in 
every  direction.  As  in  other  great  cities, 
the  population  of  Paris  has  collected  in 
districts,  so  that  similar  trades  are  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  same  part.  Thus,  the  great 
manuliictories  may  be  found  in  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Antoine  ;  the  smaller  factories, 
such  as  the  bronze  foundries  and  smithies 
in  the  Marais;  the  dealers  in  imported 
articles  arc  found  in  the  district  between 
the  Hotel  de  Villc  and  the  Canal  St.  Mar¬ 
tin  ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rue  Hauteville, 
the  commission  and  export  agents  have 
collected ;  further  on,  near  the  Place 
des  Victoires,  we  find  the  depots  of  wool¬ 
en  goods ;  while  across  the  water,  in  the 
Quartier  Latin,  the  tan-pits  and  dyers’  es¬ 
tablishments  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Bic- 
vre ;  and  the  printers,  bookbinders,  etc., 
are  congregated  around  the  schools  and 
university.  Hence  it  is  seen  that  each 
part  of  the  city  jsjssesses  its  elements  of 
prosperity ;  but  they  are  too  unequally 
divided,  and  too  much  isolated.  The 
great  object,  then,  is  to  approximate  them, 
and  the  greatest  want  hitherto  felt  in 
Paris  has  l^en  of  broad  bridges  and  chaus- 
Kocs,  M  hich  would  accelerate  the  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  various  suburbs, 
'riie  towns  of  Flanders  were  at  least  three 
centuries  in  advance  of  the  capital  of 
France  in  this  respect.  The  first  trace  of 
design  in  Paris  will  be  found  in  the  reign 


of  Ijonis  XIII.,  who  had  the  Marais  laid 
out  after  a  regular  plan,  with  a  large  place 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
Place  Vendome  and  the  Invalides,  the 
chief  monuments  of  the  lengthy  reign  of 
Ijouis  XIV.,  are  sufficient  to  show  what 
that  monarch  might  have  made  of  Paris, 
had  he  not  devoted  his  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  Versailles.  I'rom  that  time 
Paris  was  left  to  its  fate,  and  although  a 
few  streets  were  opened,  and  the  most 
crying  defects  repaired,  still  the  center  of 
Paris  has  always  proved  the  stumbling- 
block  which  prevented  any  material  im¬ 
provement.  This  was  the  narrowest, 
darkest,  and  dirtiest  part  of  the  town,  a 
chaotic  mass  of  filthy  houses,  and  narrow, 
winding  streets,  into  which  the  sun  never 
penetrated  :  in  this  confined  sphere  lived 
some  fifty  thousand  people,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  was  indefinitely  increased  during 
business  hours.  As  was  natural,  this  was 
sdways  the  unhealthiest  part  of  Paris;  the 
tables  of  mortality  show  that  while  the 
average  deaths  in  the  more  open  parts  of 
Paris  were  one  in  fifty,  in  the  center  one 
in  thirty  died.  Here,  too,  epidemic  dis¬ 
eases  raged  most  severely.  In  1 832  and 
1848,  the  cholera  was  fearful  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  and  in  the  confined  region 
round  the  Hotel  do  Ville  the  mortality 
was  five  times  as  great  as  in  the  open, 
healthy  neighborhood  of  the  Chaiissee 
d’Antin.  Every  thing  tended  to  prove 
that,  if  broad  streets  w'cre  made  through 
the  center  of  the  Cite,  this  quarter  would 
not  only  become  more  convenient  and  or¬ 
namental,  but  at  the  same  time  the  in¬ 
habitants  w'ould  be  healthier  and  have 
increased  facilities  of  trade  communication 
with  the  faubourgs.  In  this  sense  the 
resent  government  has  perfectly  compre- 
ended  its  mission,  and  immortadizes  itself 
by  commencing  its  improvements  in  that 
j)ortion  of  the  Cite  where  the  want  was 
most  pressingly  felt. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  assert  that  since 
the  First  Empire  no  French  government 
has  made  attempts  to  remodel  or  improve 
Paris.  During  the  Restoration  but  little 
was  done,  and  private  buildings  as  much 
surpassed  the  public  e^lifices  as  the  reverse 
had  been  the  case  under  Napoleon  I.,  but 
the  dynastv  of  July  did  much  to  improve 
the  city,  ^hc  formation  of  the  Rue  Ram- 
buteau,  running  parallel  with  the  river,  and 
forming  a  better  commuuic.ation  between 
the  Place  Royale  and  the  Halles,  was  the 
greatest  and  most  useful  of  the  undertak- 
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iugs  made  by  that  government.  The  jwr- 
tid  removal  of  the  buildings  round  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  formation  of  the  Rue 
Lobau,  Rue  du  Pont  Louis-Philippc,  and 
of  another  street  running  from  the  rear  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  gate  of  the 
church  of  St.  Gervais,  also  in  some  mea-  j 
sure  ventilated  the  center  of  the  city. 
Still,  the  Citizen  King,  in  this  as  in  too 
many  other  matters,  allowed  himself  to 
be  directed  by  accidental  circumstances 
rather  than  a  given  plan.  A  wise  and 
powerful  ruler,  ftithful  in  peaceful  times 
to  the  principles  of  the  founder  of  his  dy- 1 
nasty,  was  destined  to  reconstruct  Paris.  ' 
Napoleon  III.  was  the  restorer  of  public  | 
peace  and  security  in  France,  and  with 
these  trade  and  commerce  emerged  from  : 
their  torpor.  So  soon  as  the  community  \ 
felt  itself  saved  from  the  horrors  of  inter¬ 
necine  war,  the  confidence  it  displayed  in  i 
the  new  system  was  extraordinary.  The  ! 
numerous  joint-stock  enterprises,  the  enor-  j 
moiis  state  loans,  suddenly  produced  an  \ 
incredible  mass  of  easily  convertible  capi¬ 
tal,  and  the  spirit  of  speculation  became 
so  powerful  among  the  Parisians  that  even 
the  war  could  not  damp  it.  Entire  quar- 1 
ters  disappeared  and  rose  agsun  by  magic  ; 
and  it  would  be  incredible,  if  it  could  not 
be  proved  by  documents,  that  during  five 
yc.ars  of  the  present  regime  four  times  as 
much  was  effected  for  the  improvement 
of  Paris  th.an  during  the  thirty-one  years 
of  the  Restoration  and  the  J  uly  dynasty. 
The  sums  expended  in  the  improvements 
of  Paris  from  1816  to  1830  amounted  to 
1 0,250, OOOfr.,  and  from  1831  to  1847  to 
to  24,600,000  fr. ;  while  between  1851  and 
1855  the  enormous  sum  of  157,651,000  fr. 
was  expended  for  the  same  purjmse. 
Even  more  admirable  than  this  is  the  de¬ 
sign  accompanying  these  magniticent 
works,  for  everv  day  the  spirit  becomes 
more  visible  which  has  actuated  Napoleon 
HI.  in  all  lus  undertakings.  lie  has 
proved  to  his  people  not  only  that  he  ever 
studies  their  welfore,  but  that  he  possesses 
the  head  with  which  to  find  the  means. 

Paris  is  not  a  commercial  and  manufac¬ 
turing  city,  which,  like  London,  can  be 
inde]>endent.  The  enormous  population 
it  contains  lives  almost  entirely  on  the 
luxury  and  expenditure  of  rich  Frenchmen  j 
and  foreigners,  who  spend  their  revenues  j 
there,  and  consequently  furnish  employ-  i 
ment  for  all  hands.  The  rich  foreigners,  I 
however,  were  driven  from  France  by  the 
Revolution,  the  rich  people  of  France 


were  afraid  of  attracting  attention  by  any 
profuse  outlay,  .and  consequently  the  trade 
I  of  Paris,  being  entirely  dependent  on 
them,  was  utterly  stagnant.  Every  gov¬ 
ernment,  then,  whatever  name  or  form 
it  might  have,  if  it  desired  stability, 
was  forced  to  find  employment  for  the 
IxKjrer  classes,  and  set  money  in  circula¬ 
tion  ;  not  merely  because  the  workman 
must  eat,  but  because  an  idle  man  is  a 
dangerous  man  in  any  state,  above  all,  in 
one  that  is  insecure.  After  the  coup 
kat  Louis  Na|>oleon,  consequently,  sought 
to  consolidate  his  power  and  make  a  pow¬ 
erful  impression  on  public  opinion,  and  he 
chose  the  improvements  of  Paris  as  the 
best  and  most  effectual  means.  According 
to  an  old  French  proverb,  “all  goes  well 
when  le  bathnent  goes  on  and  by  this  is 
understood  a  quantity  of  special  trades, 
which  furnish  employment  for  at  least 
50,000  workmen,  or  about  one  fourth  of 
the  industrial  population  of  I*aris.  In 
consequence  of  this  new  impetus  the 
amount  of  money  employed  in  private 
building  soon  grew  from  twenty-eight  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  the 
quantity  of  work  for  the  laborers  increased 
in  an  equal  ratio. 

If  however,  the  primary  cause  of  the 
I  Parisian  improvements  may  be  of  a  po¬ 
litical  character,  there  is  a  second  cau<o 
j  of  much  more  important  and  beneficial 
I  aspect.  A  portion  of  Paris  w.as  immod- 
!  erately  populous  and  industrial,  another 
!  almost  litclcss  and  dull.  Every  one 
'  thronged  round  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
Louvre,  and  the  Halles.  This  was  an  ad¬ 
mirable  situation  for  the  retail  trade,  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  Boulevards.  Houses 
were  expensive  here,  but  any  one  who 
possessed  one  considered  his  fortune  as 
made.  On  the  other  hand,  the  once  rich 
I  Quartier  du  Marais,  the  handsome  Fau- 
i  Imurg  St.  Germain,  and  the  West-end  had 
J  so  sunk  in  public  repute  that  they  appear- 
i  ed  like  a  city  of  the  dead.  The  failhcr 
I  one  went  from  the  center  the  broader  and 
1  longer  the  streets  became,  but  trade  was 
I  stagnant.  The  more  distant  Quartiers 
had  no  intercommunication,  and  lay  round 
Paris  like  villages.  In  Chaillot  and  the 
Roule,  liehind  the  Chaussee  d’Antin,  and 
the  Faubourgs  Montmartre,  Poissonni^re, 
St.  Denis,  St.  Martin,  etc.,  on  the  right 
bank,  as  well  as  in  the  district  between 
the  Gobelins  and  the  Invalides,  resided 
many  thousands  who  belonged  only  topo¬ 
graphically  and  politically  to  I*ari:^  but 
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seemed  to  have  no  connection  with  the 
city,  which  they  only  visited  on  business 
or  on  holidays.  All  these  districts  w'ere 
oncevillage8,'which  gradually  joined  them- 1 
selves  to  the  colossus,  and  were  finally  in-  j 
eluded  by  a  common  w’all,  during'  Ca-  j 
lonne's  ministry  in  1784.  In  these  village- 
like  districts  every  thing  was  quiet  and 
rustic.  Here  you  might  see,  within  the 
banlieue,  fields  of  wheat,  spacious  orchards, 
large  nursery-gardens,  deptits  of  w'ood  and 
stone,  and  those  factories  which  required 
large  space,  which  could  be  obtained  here 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  In  short,  while  one 
part  of  the  city  was  overcrow’ded,  another 
was  almost  deserted.  So  soon,  then,  as 
the  number  of  houses  in  the  populous 
quarter  was  diminished,  the  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  emigrate  to  the  deso¬ 
late  portions  of  Paris.  Such  has  been  tho 
object  for  which  the  present  government 
of  France  has  been  striving,  and  it  has 
met  with  perfect  success. 

Tho  new  Louvre  w'as  designed  as  the 
nucleus  of  new  Paris,  llie  completion  of 
this  palace  has  so  long  been  regarded  as 
impracticable,  as  the  creation  of  the  brain, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  realiza¬ 
tion,  even  when  it  is  visible  to  us  as  a 
gigantic  fact.  The  Parisians  had  for  so 
long  a  jicriod  known  the  court  of  the 
Louvre  as  a  cloaca,  where  at  night  four 
wooden  posts  stretched  out  their  aimis  to 
the  passengers,  difiusing  a  sickly  light, 
and  the  Carouscl-sijuare,  as  a  fair-ground, 
full  of  booths  and  stalls,  that  they  had  at 
last  persuaded  themselves  that  the  dirty 
streets,  gallows-like  lamjvposts,  and  neck¬ 
breaking  holes,  formed  an  indispensable 
.adjunct  of  the  royal  palace.  And,  in  fact, 
is  it  not  a  dream  ?  Five  years  have 
scarce  elapsed,  .and  the  whole  disgraceful  j 
heap  of  pig-sties,  stalls,  pot-houses,  .and 
tapis  francs  has  disappeared.  The  holes 
are  filled  up,  tho  ground  leveled  and 
covered  with  magnificent  buildings,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  eye  accustoms  itself  so 
entirely  and  rapidly  to  the  ch.ange,  that 
the  memory  can  hardly  summon  up  the 
old  aspect  of  the  place  ;  we  seem  to  forget 
utterly  the  but  recent  buildings  that  cov¬ 
ered  it.  At  length  w'e  vacuntly  look 
round  for  the  Kuo  du  Dovenn^,  a  species 
of  Invalid  quarter;  the  llotel  de  Nantes, 
a  large  house  standing  alone  in  the  center 
of  the  Place,  where  it  looked  like  a  pyra¬ 
mid,  and  served  as  a  house  of  call  for  all 
the  omnibuses  of  the  city  and  the  ban- 
lieuo ;  the  Kue  8t.  Thomas  du  Louvre, 


the  most  respectable  and  cleanest  in  the 
uarter,  and  which  ran  to  the  Chateau 
’Eau :  gone,  too,  is  that  labyrinth  of 
dirty  and  scandalous  streets  that  formed 
a  chain  of  villainy  between  the  Louvre 
and  the  Palais  Koyal,  in  which  no  honest 
citoyenne  dare  appear  by  day  or  night, 
lest  she  might  be  subjected  to  insult.  It 
is  difficult  note  for  us  to  comprehend  how 
such  a  swarm  of  scoundrels  could  find 
shelter  on  a  spot  which  is  only  just  large 
enough  for  the  new  Louvre  buildings. 
All  this  and  much  else  existed  five  years 
ago — a  miserable  sight  for  the  philanthro¬ 
pist  ;  now  it  is  almost  an  obliterated  re¬ 
miniscence,  attaching  itself  to  the  archie- 
ologic  memories  of  tho  Bastille  and  tho 
Carillon  on  the  Pont  Neuf.  The  boarded 
stalls  of  the  Carousel  are  as  much  a  Pari¬ 
sian  tradition  as  the  old  wooden  gallery 
in  the  Palais  Koyal,  once  known  as  the 
“  Camp  of  tho  Tatars.” 

The  Parisians  have  certainly  witnessed 
eternal  repairs  and  improvements  on  tho 
Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  but  they  pro¬ 
gressed  so  slowly  that  they  might  have 
gone  on  building  forever,  for  before  one 
part  W'as  finished,  another  had  fallen  into 
a  dilapidated  state.  Now  the  Parisians 
see  with  amazement  that  the  two  palaces 
are  connected,  and  the  new  Louvre  built 
and  decorated  with  magical  rapidity,  be¬ 
fore  they  had  time  to  form  an  idea  of  its 
extent,  arrangement,  and  plan.  The  huge 
block  of  buildings  now  covering  the  Place 
de  Carousel  is  of  very  recent  date,  the 
fonnd.ation-stone  having  been  laid  in  July, 
1852.  Since  that  date  the  wing  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Tuileries,  begun  by  Na- 
jwleon  I.  and  extending  from  the  Pavilion 
de  Kohan  to  the  Kue  de  Marengo,  has 
been  completed,  thus  forming  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuilc- 
ries.  At  the  same  time  two  other  wings 
have  been  added,  running  ])ar<allel  fi-om 
the  old  Louvre  to  the  Place  du  Carousel, 

!  and  forming  a  large  square,  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  the  Place  Napoleon 
I  III.  Round  the  new  wings,  along  the 
I  Place  du  Carousel  and  the  Place  Napo- 
I  Icon  III.,  run  covered  w.alks,  with  terraces, 
I  in  which  an  army  of  statues  of  celebrated 
I  men  stand  in  rank  and  file,  like  soldiers 
i  in  the  battlements  of  a  fortress.  Doubts 
I  may  exist  as  to  the  aesthetic  value  of  the 
new  edifices,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
1  agree  with  the  French  critics  when  they 
;  say  that  it  is  “  le  plus  beau  monument 
‘  d’architecture  moderne  qu’il  y  ait  dans 
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I’univers  but  they  certainly  possess ! 
two  incontestable  grounds  for  attracting  : 
our  attention  and  justifying  our  amaze- ' 
ment — the  magnitude  of  the  design,  and 
the  wondrous  rapidity  of  execution.  i 

The  same  merit  may  be  justly  claimed  ; 
b^  the  new  Hue  de  Rivoli.  This  m.ag- ' 
mficent  street,  running  parallel  with : 
the  quays  and  Jioulevards,  now  extends  . 
to  the  Fontaine  de  Birague,  opposite  the  ; 
church  St.  Paul  St.  Louis.  From  the  . 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  w'hero  it  com¬ 
mences,  it  runs  along  an  endless  succession  j 
of  stately  art  monuments,  such  as  the  ' 
Tuilerios,  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Louvre, ; 
St.  Germain  I’Auxerrois,  the  Tower  of  St. ; 
Jacques  la  Boucherie,  the  Town  House,  ; 
and  the  Column  of  July.  The  portion  of! 
this  street  extending  from  the  Rue  de  i 
Rohau  to  the  Rue  Culture  Sainte  Cathe- 1 
line  furnishes  the  fairest  evidence  of  the  ; 


humanity  that  suggested  this  great  artery. ' 
More  than  thirty  pestilential  street^  and 
alleys  have  been  removed,  and  a  whole  ; 
quarter  cleared  and  ventilated.  The  i 
Tower  of  St.  Jacques  has  been  restored 
ill  its  pristine  jximp  and  surrounded  by  a  , 
handsome  garden,  and  the  Town  House 
has  been  thoroughly  cleared  from  obstruo-  j 
lions ;  in  the  rear  is  the  colossal  barnack 
called  Caserne  N.apoleon,  a  perfect  for- ' 
tress,  connected  with  the  Town  House  by  a  ■ 
subterranean  pas.sage ;  and  in  front,  a  mag- ! 
nificent  new  street,  christened  Avenue  de  ' 
Victoria,  in  honor  of  our  queen’s  visit  to  ' 
Paris.  Another  great  artery  is  that  known  I 
by  the  name  of  the  Boulevard  de  Sebas¬ 
topol,  running  from  the  Strasbourg  Rail¬ 
way  station  in  the  Faubourg  Poissonniftre  : 
to  the  Place  du  Chatelet.  These  streets 


have  cost  an  enormous  sum  in  payments  , 
to  leaseholders  and  running  up  the  new 
buildings ;  thus,  the  new  Rue  de  Rivoli,  ! 
which  swallowed  up  more  than  five  him- , 
dred  old  houses,  cost  81,503,000  fr.  But, . 
in  spite  of  this,  the  Emperor  has  been  in-  '■ 
defatigable,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  ' 
fact  that  the  restorations  have  been  car¬ 


ried  on  in  every  quarter  of  Paris  almost 
simult.aneously.  On  the  island  of  the  Cite 
important  works  h.ave  been  undcitaken  : 
a  broad  street  has  been  laid  down  from  ; 


the  Pan'is  Notre  Dame,  running  to  the 
Council  House,  over  the  Pont  ^’Arcole, 
which  has  been  converted  from  a  suspen- : 
sion-bridge  for  foot-passengers  only  into 
a  handsome  stone  bridge  with  a  broad  ' 
highway.  Great  improvements  have  also 
Ix^ii  effected  in  and  around  the  Palais  dc  i 
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.Tustice;  the  block  of  houses  between  the 
Sainte  C!ia[>el!e  and  the  (Juai  desOrfevres 
has  already  been  pulled  doM'ii,  and  the 
quay  widened  up  to  the  Rue  <le  la  Ba- 
rilleric.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine 
equally  surprising  alterations  have  been 
effected.  The  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
naturally  afforded  no  great  ojiportunity 
for  demolishing ;  still  the  architects  have 
found  it  necessary  to  pull  down  some 
houses  ill  order  to  form  new  routes  ot 
communication.  In  the  Quartier  Latin 
enormous  alterations  are  projected,  which 
must  drive  the  students  to  despair.  Four 
wide  streets  arc  to  be  formed,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  .angles,  and  intersect¬ 
ing  the  entire  Quartier.  The  two  streets 
running  from  east  to  west,  parallel  with 
the  Seine,  are  the  Rue  des  Ecolos  and  the 
Boulevard  St.  Gerra.ain  ;  the  two  running 
from  north  to  south  are  the  Rue  St.  Jac¬ 
ques,  a  continuation  of  the  Rue  St.  Martin 
on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Boulevard  de 
Sebasto{>ol,  which  is  intended  to  run  as 
far  as  the  Barrierc  d’Eiifer  in  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Jacquc.s,  and  intersect  entire 
Paris  for  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles. 
These  streets  are  to  be  completed  in  five 
years,  at  a  cost  of  37,050,000  fr. ;  and 
thus  a  stop  will  be  put  to  the  complaints 
that  have  been  prevalent  as  to  the  left 
bank  being  neglected. 

One  of  the  princip.al  results  product**! 
by  the  wholesale  ileniolition  of  houses  in 
the  center  of  Paris  has  been  that  the  fau¬ 
bourgs  have  greatly  increased  in  popula¬ 
tion.  The  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  has  been 
thus  enriched  by  upwards  of  thirteen 
hundred  new  houses,  or  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  population  of  forty  thousand. 
A  similar  phenomenon  is  now  visible  in  the 
Faubourgs  St.  Germain  aiul  St.  Marcel, 
and  the  buihlings  will  grow  up  with  magi¬ 
cal  celerity  so  soon  .as  the  Boulevard  tie 
Sebastopol  had  become  an  established 
fact.  In  the  first  and  second  airondisse- 
ments  a  multitude  of  new  houses  h.ave  also 
sprung  into  existence,  .and  the  Tivoli  gar- 
fien  has  entirely  disappeared,  lliis  garclcn 
lay  .at  no  great  distance  from  the  northern 
boulevartls,  in  a  quarter  between  the  Fau¬ 
bourgs  Montmartre  an*l  St.  Honor**, 
opposite  the  Pavilion  du  Hanovre  on  the 
Boulevar*!  des  Italiens,  and  extended 
thence  to  the  Barriere  de  Clichy.  Even 
though  it  might  appear  a  paltry  spot 
when  compared  with  Horace’s  Tibur 
Supernum,  the  Roman  Tivoli,  whence  it 
derived  its  name,  it  containe*!  within  its 
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ample  space  every  requisite  for  pleaanre- 
•rardens  ;  bnt  the  greedy  eve  of  specula¬ 
tion  surveyed  it,  and  Tivoli  was  doomed. 
The  ruthless  ax  was  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  chestnut  -  trees  and  silver  jioplars, 
the  grass-plats  were  cut  up,  the  visitors 
were  expelled,  and  some  dozen  streets 
soon  occupied  the  fairy  8j)Ot.  For  a  while 
the  gardens  might  still  be  traced,  how¬ 
ever  ;  the  first  purchasers  of  “  eligible 
building  sjwts  ”  considered  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  leave  a  clump  of  trees  or  a  bos¬ 
quet  near  their  houses ;  and  in  some 
places  entire  alleys  and  gardens  might  be 
traced.  But  the  quartier  soon  began  to 
be  regarded  as  fa.shionable,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  building  sites  rapidly  destroyed 
all  the  trees.  On  the  Place  Vintimille, 
in  the  Rue  de  Douai,  Rue  de  Calais,  etc., 
the  trees  have  all  been  cut  down,  and  the 
quartier  now  resembles  any  other,  except 
that  the  houses  are  e.agcrly  caught  up, 
and  frequently  entered  upon  before  the 
building  is  finished. 

The  park  of  Monceaux,  ne.ar  the  Bar- 
riere  de  Courcelles,  which  reverted  to  the 
state  by  the  Orleans  succession,  will  soon 
endure  the  fate  of  its  pristine  neighbor 
Tivoli,  which  it  far  surpasses  in  conven¬ 
ience  and  snace.  The  specul.at in builders 
have  already  invaded  it,  for  it  is  knowm 
that  two  main  roads,  the  Boulevard  de 
I’Imperatrice  and  the  Boulevard  Male- 
sheroes,  are  to  run  through  it.  Even  the 
Champs  Elysees,  which  so  reluctantly 
allowed  admission  to  bricks,  appear  fated. 
An  Anglo-French  company  hsw  been  es¬ 
tablished,  tinder  the  title  of  the  “  Com- 
l>any  of  the  Champs  Elysees,”  and  holds 
out  most  flattering  offers  to  shareholders, 
great  and  small.  It  has  already  purchased 
a  piece  of  land  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  metres,  and,  we  believe,  has 
commenced  operations.  Every  available 
spot  between  thebanlieue  and  the  wall  of 
circumvallation  is  by  this  time  built  upon, 
.and  even  beyond  them  the  Parisians  are 
now  sotting  up  their  lares.  There  seems, 
in  truth,  no  end  to  the  extension  of  the 
city,  for  the  entire  population,  down  to 
the  poorest  laborer,  is  .affected  by  a  desire 
for  fiving  out  of  town. 

The  botanist,  who  not  long  a^o  was 
enabled  to  herbalizc  near  the  Barnere  de 
I’Etoile,  on  now  seeing  the  Bois  de  Bou¬ 
logne  converted  into  a  l*arisian  promen¬ 
ade,  ni.ay  perhaps  be  justified  in  giving 
way  to  a  gentle  sigh ;  but  while  he  is 
compelled  to  go  farther  afield  to  follow  in 
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the  footsteps  of  Jussieu,  the  inh.abitants 
of  Passy,  IJoulogne,  and  Aiiteuil  sing  a 
psean  of  praise  at  the  conversion  of  their 
scrubby  wood  into  a  magnificent  park. 
An  ordonnance  of  the  8th  July,  1852,  gave 
the  property  of  this  wood  to  the  city  of 
P.aris,  on  condition  that  it  expended  two 
millions  of  francs  upon  it  in  four  years. 
This  condition  has  been  more  than  fulfill¬ 
ed  :  in  three  years  the  city  laid  out  three 
millions  and  a  half  in  converting  the  8.andy 
plain  into  a  garden.  If  we  take  into 
account  the  four  million  francs  expended 
expended  in  forming  the  Avenue  de 
l’Impt*ratrice,  with  the  two  millions  spent 
in  building  the  new  hippodrome  of  Long- 
champ,  as  w'cll  as  all  the  improvements 

frojected,  we  must  allow  that  the  city  of 
‘aris  Ims  spared  no  expense  in  producing 
a  pleasure-garden  such  as  the  Parisians 
could  desire.  Under  the  management  of 
Monsier  Var6,  the  old  scene  of  duels  and 
suicides  has  been  converted  into  the  Para¬ 
dise  of  Imperial  Paris :  it  already  displays 
trees  and  bushes  of  every  variety,  hedges 
and  labyrinthine  flower  beds,  shady  walks 
and  Elysian  alleys,  rocks  and  grottoes,  a  hill 
with  a  gentle  slope  and  pleassmt  view  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  silvery  ponds 
.and  foaming  cascades,  green  islands  with 
flower-gardens,  chalets,  and  harbors ; 
boats  and  swans  uiK)n  the  water,  stags  and 
deer  upon  the  meadow’s,  singing  and 
chirrupuig  birds  in  the  trees  and  bushes 
— the  whole  produced,  as  it  were,  by  a 
magician’s  wand.  There  are  also  numer¬ 
ous  respectable  hotels,  w'hcre  refreshments 
of  every  description  m.ay  be  obhained,  a 
magnificent  room  for  concerts  and  balls, 
.and  a  hippodrome,  where  thous.ands 
of  persons  may  drive  and  ride  without 
impediment.  The  Bois  has  justly  become 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  Parisians,  and 
w’e  may  say  it  assumes  the  character  of  a 
botanic  garden,  as  almost  every  variety 
of  tree  has  its  habitat  here,  having  been 
brought  from  all  parts  of  the  W’orld  to 
satisfy  the  luxurious  desires  of  the  Parisian 
populace. 

Since  the  gardens  of  P.aris  have  been 
destroyed  for  building  purposes,  it  w’as 
found  advisable  to  take  esj)ecial  care  of  the 
few  oases  left.  Hence  a  commission  has 
been  .appointed  for  this  purj)08e  with  a 
very  efficient  st.aff.  The  city  of  Paris 
now*  holds  possession  of  eight  inclosed 
grounds,  forming  promenades  or  squares ; 
on  one  side  the  Bois  du  Bologne  with  its 
annexes,  the  plain  of  Longchamp  and  the 
34 
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Avenno  de  I’lmporatrice,  on  the  other  the 
Place  Royale,  the  Place  de  I’Archeveche, 
and  the  s<juareB  round  the  tower  of  St. 
Jacques,  m  front  of  the  church  of  St. 
Clotilde,  at  the  Temple,  and  at  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Roman  palace  of  the  Thermse. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  city  possesses  more 
than  fifly-seven  thousand  trees,  planted 
in  the  Champs  Elysoes,  the  quincunxes  of 
the  Trocadero,  the  inner  and  outer  boule¬ 
vards,  the  quays,  and  a  few  open  spaces  ; 
the  whole  of  the  plantations  occupy  a 
space  of  more  than  two  hundred  acres ; 
tne  oldest,  on  the  Ch.amps  Elysees,  dating 
from  1617.  The  outer  boulevards  are 
adorned  in  some  parts  with  double  rows 
of  lofty  trees,  dating  from  1760;  but  the 
inner  l^ulevards  lost  nearly  all  their  trees 
in  the  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848; 
those  left  are  too  stunted,  and  the  newly- 
planted  trees  too  young  to  offer  any 
shade.  As  a  general  rule,  the  trees 
planted  in  the  streets  of  Paris  have  proved 
a  failure,  in  spite  of  the  care  devoted  to 
them ;  they  die  off  rapidly,  and  the 
gamins  do  their  part  in  accelerating 
their  death.  The  authorities  have  recently 
planted  large  nurseries  in  the  Rois  de 
Boulogne,  where  they  experimentalize  on 
the  b^t  varieties  of  trees,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  even  made  with  the  gas 
companies,  which  will  in  future  prevent 
the  trees  being  poisoned  by  the  exhala¬ 
tions  from  the  pipes.  If  these  prophy¬ 
lactic  measures  are  in  any  way  sucoessful, 
we  may  live  in  hope  of  seeing  trees 
lanted  in  our  own  streets — somewhere 
cfore  the  advent  of  the  Millennium. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far,  were  we  to 
stop  and  discuss  the  result  of  all  these 
changes  in  the  aspect  of  I*aris.  For  a  time 
rumors  were  prevalent  of  discontent  at 
the  great  increase  of  rents,  but  these  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  subsided,  and  the  population 
of  Paris  to,  have  “  accepted  the  situation  ” 
with  resignation.  There  appears  to  be 
more  truth  in  the  statement  that,  in  these 
new  buildings,  internal  comfort  h.a8  been  | 
too  often  sacrificed  to  external  effect. 
Among  the  numerous  jeremiads  we  have 
heard,  the  principal  refer  to  the  instability 
of  tlie  bouses  and  the  thinness  of  the  walls. 
Another  inconvenience  is  the  immoderate 
height  of  the  windows,  which  open  after 
the  Italian  fashion  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  are  fastened  by  a  heavy  iron  bar, 
which  a  puff  of  wind  is  sure  to  blow  open. 
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Then,  again,  we  are  told  that  the  chim¬ 
neys  are  of  extravagant  dimensions,  oc¬ 
cupying  more  than  half  the  side  of  the 
room,  and  costing  a  small  fortune  in  firing. 
But  the  true  Parisian  cares  little  for  these 
things  ;  so  long  as  the  exterior  of  his  house 
is  handsomely  decorated  with  stucco,  gild¬ 
ing,  and  statues,  he  is  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  these  things  are  lavishly  expended  in 
Imperial  Paris.  At  the  s.ame  time,  Paris 
has  been  newly  furnished  to  correspond 
with  the  new  style  of  building,  and  thus 
an  immense  sum  of  money  has  been 
brought  into  circulation;  and  if  such 
amusements  keep  the  ]>eople  quiet  and 
contented,  who  are  we  that  we  sliould 
gainsay  the  wisdom  of  the  imperial  policy  ? 

In  so  slight  a  sketch  as  ours  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  more  than  an  outline 
of  the  improvements  in  Paris  which  the 
Enqieror  has  effected  ;  but  what  we  have 
said  will  suffice  to  prove  how  admirably 
be  has  provided  for  the  physical  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  lower  classes.  By 
a  stroke  of  his  pen  he  has  affected  a  mar¬ 
velous  change,  such  as  we  have  so  long 
desired  at  home,  which  has  been  debated 
and  discussed  under  a  hundred  different 
aspects  among  us  without  producing  the 
slightest  satisfactory  results.  It  is  true 
that  eminent  philanthropists  have  subscrib¬ 
ed  to  build  model  lodging-houses,  but  wo 
doubt  whether  St.  Giles  has  lost  one  deni¬ 
zen  by  their  erection  ;  and  though  schemes 
have  been  ventilated  for  li^ging  our 
artisans  out  of  town  and  enabimg  them 
to  come  to  their  labor  each  morning  by 
train,  we  do  not  find  any  prospect  of  its 
fruition.  And  yet  it  is  a  question  which 
will  have  to  be  grappled  with  sternly  be¬ 
fore  long :  the  safety  of  our  population 
demands  that  such  lurking-]>laces  of  dis¬ 
ease  must  be  eradicated,  and  the  legisla¬ 
ture  is  alone  capable  of  strenuously  inter¬ 
fering.  The  ple.osing  fiction  that  “  every 
man's  house  is  his  castle,”  has,  like  so 
many  other  fictions,  been  overturned  by 
the  lioard  of  Health,  and  it  would  require 
but  a  step  to  carry  out  in  London  all  that 
the  Emperor  has  so  successfully  achieved 
in  Paris.  At  any  rate,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  they  “  manage  such  thmgs 
better  in  France  ”  on  the  sievolo  ttiejubeo 
principle  than  w'e  can  effect  by  the  united 
efforts  of  our  Board  of  Health  and  Sani¬ 
tary  Commissioners. 
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From  Colbiini’*  New  Moathljr  Magazine. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  BIRDS  AND  INSECTS.* 


It  is  seldom  that  the  historian  of  man 
occupies  himself  with  the  inferior  animals. 
There  seems  to  be  almost  an  antagonism 
between  the  two.  Man,  whether  contem¬ 
plated  in  relation  to  the  pa.st,  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  ever  going  on  in  the  present,  or  to 
the  great  future  conditionally  held  out  to 
him,  occupies  a  preeminence  which  unfits 
the  intellect,  busy  with  so  great  a  theme, 
for  pursuits  of  a  comparatively  insignifi¬ 
cant  character. 

Yet  that  lessons  of  the  highest  import 
and  interest  to  humanity,  of  purposes  om- 
nisciently  working  to  an  end,  of  relations 
coordinated  by  an  infinitely  wise  Creator, 
and  of  goodness  evidenced  in  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  structure  to  functions  in  the  very 
lowest  grades  of  animated  beings,  are  to 
be  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  natural 
history,  is  well  known.  There  is  a  natu¬ 
ral  theology  as  well  as  a  revealed  religion, 
.and  happy  is  he  to  whom  both  books  are 
open.  If  the  one  enlarges  the  mind,  the 
other  gratifies  the  intellect,  and  all  who 
have  tasted  of  the  joys  and  ple.asures  de¬ 
rived  from  the  contemplation  of  Nature, 
even  as  a  Gosse  would  make  her  known 
to  xis  in  her  le.ast  regarded  aspects,  have  j 
felt  that  there  are  no  gratifications  more  | 
pure,  no  pleasures  le.s8  alloyed,  than  such  | 
as  are  derived  from  these  simple,  harmless, 
and  vet  instructive  pursuits. 

W^e  have  been  led  into  this  exordium 
by  the  fact  that  the  well-known  and  de¬ 
servedly-esteemed  historian  of  man  —  J. 
Michelet — has  published  two  volumes  on 
Natural  History  —  one  on  “  Birds,”  the 
other  on  ‘*  Insects.”  How  he  was  led  to 
the  study  of  nature,  he  shall  tell  us  him¬ 
self;  it  so  fully  bears  out  our  own  feelings 
in  the  matter : 

“  I  owe  to  a  friendly  and  faithful  public,  who 
has  listened  to  me  so  long,  and  has  never  cast 
me  off,  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  which, 
without  taking  me  away  from  historical  pur¬ 
suits,  led  me  to  Natural  History. 


•  L'Oiteau.  Par  J.  Micuelkt.  Deux  t^mo  Edition 
revue  ot  augment^.  1856.  L'l/uectr.  Par  J. 
Michelet.  1858. 


That  which  I  now  publish  came  solely  from 
the  family,  from  the  domestic  hearth.  It  is 
from  our  hours  of  repose,  from  afternoon  con¬ 
versations,  from  winter  readings  and  summer 
gossip,  that  this  book  took  its  origin — if  it  is  a 
book. 

“  Two  active  persons  naturally  united  after  the 
day’s  work,  put  their  gatherings  together,  and 
warmed  their  hearts  by  their  evening’s  repast. 

”  Is  that  to  say  that  we  had  no  other  helps  I  It 
would  be  alike  unjust  and  imgrateful  to  pass 
them  over.  The  familiar  swallows  that  lodg^ 
under  our  roof  took  a  part  in  the  gossip.  The 
tame  robin  redbreast  that  flew  almut  me  cast 
tender  notes  into  it,  and  sometimes  the  nightin¬ 
gale  would  suspend  it  by  its  solemn  concert. 

”  Time  weighs.  There  has  been  life  and  labor, 
violent  changes,  and  the  dispersion  of  a  world 
of  intelligence  in  which  we  lived,  and  to  which 
nothing  has  succeeded.  The  rude  toils  of  his-  * 
tory  found  a  relief  in  instruction,  which  was 
friendship.  Tlieir  interruption  is  now  silence. 
From  whom,  then,  can  we  ask  for  repose  and 
moral  refreshment,  if  it  is  not  from  nature  f 
“  The  powerful  eighteenth  century,  which  em¬ 
bodies  a  thousand  rears  of  combats,  found  re¬ 
pose  in  the  amiable  and  comforting  (although 
feeble  in  matters  of  science)  book  of  Bernartun 
do  Saint  Pierre.  It  finished  with  that  touching 
sentence  of  Ramond’s  :  *  So  many  irreparabk 
losses  wept  for  in  the  bosom  of  nature  1’  ” 

This  is,  at  all  events,  a  great  step.  To 
the  individuals  themselves  concerned — the 
j  historian  and  his  wife — a  great  discovery. 
The  study  of  man’s  past  career  had,  at 
the  best,  left  more  to  regret  than  to  ad¬ 
mire  ;  the  present  had  been  brimful  to 
overflowing  of  calamities ;  they  asked  for, 
something  else  than  tears  given  to  soli¬ 
tude,  or  the  moral  apothegms  by  which 
I  it  is  sometimes  sought  to  heal  the  wound- 
I  ed  heart,  and  they  found  in  the  simple 
pureuit  of  nature  “  a  cordial  with  which 
to  go  ever  onward,  a  drop  that  came  from 
[  overflowing  sources,  a  new  strength,  u.ay 
j  wings !” 

From  such  a  source  something  peculiar 
I  .and  ori^nal  must  be  expected.  In  what 
does  this  manifest  itself?  We  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  ascertain.  First,  we  are  told 
that  the  historian  going  to  extremes,  seek¬ 
ing  for  a  bird  in  a  bird,  and  an  insect  in 
an  insect,  has  avoided  all  human  analogies. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  chapters,  both 
works  are  written  as  if  birds  and  insects 
stood  alone,  and  man  had  never  existed. 

“  Man  could  not  have  lived  without  bird.s, 
who  alone  have  saved  him  from  insects  and 
reptiles;  but  birds  could  iiave  lived  without 
man. 

“  With  or  without  men  the  eagle  would  equally 
reign  in  its  throne  on  the  Alps.  The  swallow 
would  not  the  less  make  its  annual  migration. 
The  frigate-bird,  albeit  unobserved,  would  not 
the  less  hover  over  the  solitary  ocean.  The 
nightingale  would  chant  its  sublime  hymn  in 
the  forest,  even  with  greater  safety,  without 
waiting  for  a  human  audience.  And  for  whom  ? 
For  her  whom  it  loves,  for  its  offspring,  for  the 
forest,  for  itself  indeed,  who  is  its  most  delicate 
auditor,  and  the  most  in  love  with  its  own  song.” 

But  the  historian  —  the  man  who  in 
Michelet’s  own  langu.age  has  drunk  of  the 
strong  and  bitter  wine  that  flows  from 
the  fountain  of  aU  history— can  not  sepa¬ 
rate  himself  from  man.  It  is  in  vain  that 
he  tells  us  that  his  natural  history  shall 
seek  no  analogies  in  human  nature ;  hu¬ 
manity  is  at  the  bottom  of  all.  It  is  not 
long  ere  it  breaks  out : 

“  The  religious  faith  which  we  have  in  our 
heart,  and  which  we  teach  here,  is  that  man 
shall  pacifically  rally  all  the  earth  about  him, 
that  he  will  gradually  find  out  that  every 
adopted  animal,  every  living  creature  that  is 
domesticated  or  at  least  brought  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  of  friendship  or  neighborly  communication 
as  its  nature  is  susceptible  of,  will  be  a  hundred 
times  more  useful  to  him  than  it  could  be  with 
its  throat  cut 

**  Man  will  only  be  truly  a  man  when  he  shall 
seriously  work  at  that  which  the  earth  expects 
from  him : 

“  The  pacification  and  the  harmonious  gather¬ 
ing  toge&er  of  living  nature. 

“  A  woman’s  dream,  some  one  will  exclaim. 
Where’s  the  import  f 

“  Granted  that  a  woman’s  heart  had  a  part  in 
this  book,  I  see  no  reason  for  advancing  this  as 
a  reproach.  W'e  accept  it  as  praise.  Patience 
and  mildness,  tenderness  and  pity,  the  warmth 
of  incubation,  these  arc  the  veir  things  which 
make,  which  keep,  and  which  develop  a  living 
creation.” 

It  was  in  1852  that  Michelet  broke 
with  his  usual  habits,  and  locking  up  his 
books  with  bitter  joy,  he  sought  the  coun¬ 
try  air  for  the  sake  of  the  health  of  a  be¬ 
loved  person.  The  site  selected  was  near 
Nantes,  where  the  yellow  waters  of  Brit¬ 
tany  join  the  gray  dood  from  La  Vendee. 
Tlje  house,  an  old  chateau  in  the  style  of 
Louis  XY.,  long  uninhabited,  and  placed 


in  the  middle  of  a  wilderness,  A  neglect¬ 
ed  garden  suited  both  tastes.  Tlie  abund¬ 
ance  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  plants  of 
all  kinds  fed  a  number  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  The  worst  was  that  knowing  each 
they  could  not  eat  them.  The  same 
abundance  fed  no  end  of  slimy  things, 
snails,  insects,  and  grubs.  In  the  morning 
Michelet  worked  at  his  “  Hi.story  of  the 
Revolution  of  ’93,”  an  heroic  and  fatal 
epoch,  which  filled  his  every  thought  and 
inwardly  consumed  him.  It  was,  he  says, 
a  daily  struggle  of  affection  and  of  nature 
against  the  gloomy  thoughts  of  the  world 
and  of  man.  In  the  evening  they  read 
the  “Birds  of  France,”  by  Tousscnel. 
Sickness  overtook  them  here,  and  they 
removed  to  a  more  southerly  climate,  and 
nestled  for  a  time  in  a  valley  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  some  two  leagues  from  Genoa. 

But  there  the  orange  and  the  lemon- 
trees,  harmonizing  in  their  changeless  fo¬ 
liage  with  the  ever  blue  sky,  grew  mono¬ 
tonous.  Animal  life  was  infinitely  rare. 
There  were  no  little  birds,  no  sea  birds. 
Fish  do  not  frequent  those  transparent 
waters.  “I  could  pierce  them,”  says 
Michelet,  “  with  my  eyes  to  a  great  depth, 
and  see  nothing  but  solitude  and  the 
black  and  W'hite  rocks  w’hich  make  \ip  the 
bottom  of  this  marble  gulf.”  There  was 
no  walking,  only  a  little  stony  rugged 
pathway  circulating  between  the  old  gar¬ 
den  walls,  the  precipices,  and  the  sea.  As 
to  ascending  the  hills,  it  was  a  feat  of 
gymnastics  altogether  beyond  their 
strength.  The  physicians  had  also  in¬ 
terdicted  the  pen,  so  the  historian  was 
left  to  his  eyes  and  his  thoughts,  and  a 
new  world  was  thus  awakened  in  him. 

The  first  friends  he  made  wore  the  liz¬ 
ards  that  poojded  the  rocks.  At  first  they 
were  shy,  but  scarcely  eight  days  had 
elapsed  before  the  dreamer  w’as  known 
even  to  the  youngest,  and  they  pursued 
their  innocent  and  graceful  evolutions  in¬ 
different  to  his  presence.  A  fly  was  to 
them  a  banquet.  On  such  an  arid  soil  the 
porera  gente  of  the  coast  were  little  better 
oflT.  The  analogy  suggested  a  train  of 
thought  the  culminating  point  of  which 
was  the  resuscitation  of  the  Apennines ! 

From  what  little  things  do  great  results 
sometimes  flow  1  But  still  the  orange 
groves  seemed  silent  and  gloomy  deprived 
of  birds.  The  historian  felt  for  the  first 
time  that  human  life  becomes  a  serious 
thing  when  man  is  without  the  ban  of 
those  innocent  creatures  whose  move- 
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ments,  games,  and  voices,  are  as  the  smiles 
of  creation.  Michelet  had,  in  his  work 
“  Le  People,”  emitted  in  the  spirit  of  dem¬ 
ocratic  eclecticism  which  dominates  over 
all  his  ideas,  a  protestation  against  there 
•  being  any  one  so  degraded  as  to  be  unde-  j 
serving  of  civic  rights.  Natural  history  , 
now  ap|>earcd  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  ' 
branch  of  politics.  All  living  creatures 
came  in  their  humble  right  to  knock  at 
the  door  of  his  intelligence,  and  ask  to  be  ■ 
admitted  into  the  bosom  of  a  universal 
democracy.  Such  is  the  legitimate  pro-  i 
gress  of  j)hilo8ophy.  Admit  one,  you  ' 
must  admit  all.  “  Why  sliould  the  supe-  : 
rior  brothers,”  says  the  preacher  of  uni-  , 
versal  democracy,  “  place  beyond  the  law 
those  whom  the  universal  Father  harmo¬ 
nizes  in  the  world’s  law  ?” 

'Jims  man  and  wife  united  in  deep 
agreement  of  spirit,  entertaining  a  fruitful 
communication  of  intimate  thoughts  and  | 
sust.aiuing  a  perfect  harmony  in  feeling  tor 
nature.  Only  that  they  arrived  at  this  by 
difterent  jtrocesses,  the  one  by  his  love  for  ! 
the  city,  and  his  efforts  to  complete  it  by 
associating  with  it  all  living  things ;  the  ' 
other  by  the  force  of  religion  and  filial 
love  “  pour  la  mateniitd  de  Dieu.” 

'fhe  promontory  of  La  Heve  completed 
the  revelation.  Tliere  the  birds  of  the 
sea  and  those  of  the  woods  had  nothing 
to  say  that  was  not  understood.  There, 
from  that  elevated  point,  from  whence 
the  eye  embraces  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
the  Calvador,  and  the  Ocean,  the^  began 
to  hear  the  birds  that  seldom  sing,  but 
that  speak  like  the  swallows,  gossiping 
about  fine  weather,  about  rare  or  abund¬ 
ant  food,  or  about  their  proximate  de¬ 
parture.  “  I  had  listenea  to  them  at 
Nantes  in  October,  at  Turin  in  June. 
Their  gossip  in  September  at  La  Heve 
w'as  more  dbtinct.  We  could  translate  it 
freely,  in  their  pleasing  vivacity,  in  that 
joy  of  youth  and  h.appiness,  which  is  void 
of  noise  or  display,  in  conformity  with 
that  felicitous  equilibrium  of  a  bird  that  is 
free  and  wise,  and  which  aiipears  to  re¬ 
cognize  not  without  gratituae  that  it  has 
received  from  the  Creator  so  much  that  is 
conducive  to  happiness.” 

“Alas  I  the  swallow  itself  is  not  excepted  from 
the  insensate  war  that  is  carried  on  against  na¬ 
ture.  W  e  even  destroy  the  birds  that  save  our 
harvests,  good  workmen  that  follow  the  plow, 
seizing  the  future  destroyer,  which  the  careless 
peasant  turns  up  and  then  buries  again. 

“Entire  races,  important  and  interesting  as 


they  are,  disappear.  The  first  of  the  ocean, 
those  mild  and  sensible  beings  to  whom  nature 
gave  blood  and  milk,  (I  speak  of  the  cctecese,) 
how  few  do  they  now  number  1  Many  large 
quadrupeds  have  disappeared  from  the  earth. 
Many  animals  of  different  kinds,  without  entire¬ 
ly  disappearing,  have  fle<l  before  man  ;  they  Hy 
bewildered,  lose  their  natural  arts,  and  fall  into 
a  state  of  barbari.sm.  The  heron,  extolled  by 
Aristotle  for  its  skill  and  prudence,  is  now  (at 
least  in  Europe)  a  misanthropic,  stupid  creature. 
The  beaver,  which  in  America  had,  in  its  peace¬ 
ful  solitudes,  become  an  architect  and  an  engi¬ 
neer,  has  lost  courage,  and  in  the  present  day 
is  scarcely  at  the  trouble  of  making  a  hole  in 
the  ground.  The  hare,  so  good,  so  handsome, 
so  original  in  its  fur,  by  its  speed  and  its  quick 
sense  of  hearing,  will  soon  have  disappeared ; 
the  few  that  remain  are  brutalized.  Yet,  never¬ 
theless,  the  poor  animal  is  still  docile  and  teach- 
;  able ;  with  kindness  it  can  be  taught  things 
that  are  even  opposed  to  its  nature,  and  that 
require  the  exercise  of  courage.” 

“  The  winged  class,”  Michelet  goes  on 
to  remark,  after  a  few  more  paragraphs  to 
the  same  purport,  “  the  most  perfect,  the 
most  delicate,  the  one  that  sympathizes 
most  with  man,  is  that  which  man  pur¬ 
sues  in  the  present  day  with  the  most  cruel 
perseverance. 

“What  is  to  be  done  to  protect  it? 
Reveal  birds  as  minds —  show  that  they 
are  persons.” 

In  such  a  system  —  if  system  it  can  be 
I  called  —  where  faith  and  love  take  the 
i  place  of  scientific  classification,  the  agents 
’  of  death,  the  murderous  birds,  so  glorified 
,  by  some,  are  rejected  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  bird  hierarchy.  They  are 
'  so  in  their  modification  as  they  are  also  in 
I  the  arts  of  music.  The  nightingale,  on 
:  the  contrary,  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
I  scale.  Rut  the  egg  precedes  the  bird,  and 
,  upon  this  theme  we  have  the  following 
beautiful  passage : 

“  The  learned  ignorance,  the  far-seeing  instinct 
of  the  ancients,  spoke  this  oracle.  Every  thing 
comes  from  an  egg ;  it  is  the  cradle  of  the  world. 

■  “  Same  origin,  but  diversity  of  destiny  comes 

'  especially  from  the  mother.  She  acts  and  fore- 
'  secs,  she  loves  more  or  less ;  she  is  more  or  less 
I  mother.  The  more  she  is  so,  the  more  she  as- 
'  cends  in  the  scale ;  every  degree  in  existence 
'  attaches  itself  to  the  degree  of  love. 

I  “  What  can  the  mother  do  in  the  mobile  exist¬ 
ence  of  fish?  Nothing  but  confide  its  egg  to 
the  ocean.  What  can  it  do  in  the  insect  world, 

1  when  generally  she  perishes  after  having  laid 
her  egg  f  Find  for  it,  before  dying,  a  safe  place 
to  come  to  life  and  to  live, 
j  “  The  destiny  of  a  bird  is  different.  It  would 
1  die  if  it  was  not  loved. 
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“  Lored  ?  Every  mother  loves,  from  the  oceui 
to  the  sUrs.  But  I  mean  to  say,  carod  for,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  infinite  love,  enveloped  in  the 
maternal  warmth  and  magnetism.” 

Remarking  u{K)n  the  birds  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  Michelet  justly  observes  that 
those  realms  of  ice  and  darkness  have 
been  stupidly  vilified.  “  A  poet  has  fool¬ 
ishly  placed  the  throne  of  evil  in  these 
beneficent  glaciers,  which  are  the  reserve 
of  the  waters  of  Europe,  which  pour  forth 
its  rivers  and  give  to  it  its  fertility. 
Others  still  more  stupid  have  cursed  the 
ices  of  the  pole,  ignoring  the  magnificent 
economy  of  the  globe  and  the  majestic 
balancing  of  alternative  currents  which 
constitute  the  life  of  the  ocean.  They 
have  seen  w’ar  and  hatred,  wickedness  of 
nature,  in  these  profoundly  pacific  and 
regular  movements  of  the  universal 
mother. 

“Such  are  the  dreams  of  men.  Ani¬ 
mals  in  no  way  participate  in  these  anti¬ 
pathies.  On  the  contrary,  a  double  at¬ 
traction  makes  them  congregate  every 
year  towards  the  poles  in  innumerable 
legions. 

“  Every  year  birds,  fish,  gigantic  cetacea? 
go  to  people  the  seas  and  islands  w’hich 
surround  the  southern  pole.  Admirably 
productive  seas  full  to  superabundance  of 
life,  germinating,  (in  the  state  of  zoo¬ 
phytes,)  of  living  fermentation,  of  gelatin¬ 
ous  waters,  of  spawn  and  germs  incalcu¬ 
lable.” 

Tlien  we  are  told  that  the  poles  are  the 
seat  of  love  and  peace  to  these  great 
gatherings.  IIow'  the  “giant  man  of  the 
old  ocean” — the  whale — finds  there  a 
temporary  shelter  during  the  sacred  mo¬ 
ments  of  maternity.  It  slays  its  myriads 
— a  work  of  destruction  commanded  by 
nature — ^it  is  true,  but  it  docs  this  with¬ 
out  inflicting  pain  ;  the  whale  has  neither 
teeth  nor  saw  in  its  capacious  mouth. 
“  Most  of  the  living  matters  with  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  seas  around  the 
poles  support  life  are  so  imperfectly  or¬ 
ganized  as  to  have  little  or  no  conscious¬ 
ness.  This  gives  to  these  tribes  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  innocence  w’hich  touches  us  infinitely, 
fills  us  with  sympathy — nay,  if  it  must  be 
said,  with  envy.”  Alasl  on  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  see  the  stealthy  fox  pounc¬ 
ing  upon  a  thoughtless  palmiped,  or  the 
hardy  white  bear  waiting  polar  days  and 
nights  at  a  hole  till  an  innocent  seal  shall 
pop  up  its  devoted  head. 
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When  man  first  reached  the  polar  re¬ 
gions,  he  was  received  by  the  living  mul¬ 
titudes  with  curiosity,  but  without  fear. 
It  w'as  with  difficulty,  we  are  told,  that 
the  sailors  could  force  their  way  through 
the  crow'd  of  benevolent  and  curious  seals 
that  came  to  look  at  them.  The  penguins 
of  the  southern  sca.s,  the  auks  of  the 
northern,  never  stirred  from  their  places. 
The  ducks,  wdiosc  soft  down  supplies  us 
with  eider,  allowed  themselves  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  without  difiiculty  and  to  be  taken 
with  the  hand. 

Thus  the  polar  regions  are  depicted  ns 
deriving  from  love  and  devotion  a  moral 
race  which  is  seldom  met  with  in  the 
outh.  A  sun  shines  there  which  is  not 
the  sun  of  the  equator,  but  milder,  that 
of  the  mind.  Every  living  creature  is 
raised  in  the  scale  there  by  the  very  aus¬ 
terity  of  the  climate  and  by  a  common 
danger. 

Tlie  W’ing — the  cry  of  the  psalmist  and 
the  poet — furnishes  the  subject  for  a  pleas¬ 
ingly  comtemplative  chapter.  Man  en¬ 
deavors  to  supersede  the  absence  of  wings 
by  all  kinds  of  locomotive  contrivances, 
but  how  little  do  they  effect  toward.s 
overcoming  the  universal  aspiration,  the 
more  sad  as  it  is  so  utterly  powerless. 

With  the  bird,  on  the  contrary,  what  a 
sublime  and  easy  life !  With  what  an 
eye  of  contempt  can  the  smallest  of  the 
winged  creation  look  down  upon  the 
strongest  and  the  swiftest  of  quadrupeds — 
the  tiger  or  the  lion !  IIow  the  bird 
must  smile  at  the  vain  and  useless  fretting, 
the  nocturnal  roar  which  only  testifies  to 
the  slavery  of  the  miscalled  king  of  ani¬ 
mals  ! 

The  genius  of  Michelet  has  seized  the 
great  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
state  of  things — at  least  in  so  far  as  re¬ 
gards  man — and  which  was  long  ago  an¬ 
nounced,  in  a  less  poetic  but  a  more 
philosophic  form,  by  the  author  of  the 
“  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,”  in  his 
best  work,  “  The  I^hysical  Theory  of  an- 
otlier  Life.”  “  It  is  the  certain  sign,” 
says  Michelet,  “  that  we  still  inhabit  a 
very  young  world,  a  world  still  barbarous, 
a  w'orld  of  trial  and  apprenticeship,  in  the 
series  of  stars,  a  mere  elementary  step  in 
the  great  final  initiation.”  But  he  goes 
on  to  argue  that  we,  too,  shall  have  wings 
— handsome  and  powerful  wings.  This  is 
not  necessarily  the  case.  The  via  inertics 
of  matter,  the  tendency  of  gravitation, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  are 
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not  overcome  by  mere  mechanical  force — 
by  bones,  tendons,  and  muscles — but  by 
the  force  of  mind.  But  mind  is  limited  by 
the  capabilities  of  the  ra.aterials  it  employs, 
and  when  it  is  freed  of  these  encum¬ 
brances,  and  enjoys  that  which  St.  Paul 
so  eloquently  designates  as  a  “spiritual 
body,”  and  when  the  locomotion  of  that 
spiritual  corporeity  shall  follow  volition  as 
a  whole,  as  now  the  relative  motion  of  the 
limbs  follow  it  in  man,  or  of  wings  in  birds, 
who  shall  say  what  shall  be  the  limits  to 
such  locomotive  power  ? 

Without  carrying  out  his  philosophy  to 
so  refined  a  height  as  that  presented  to  us 
in  “The  Physical  Theory  of  another  Life,” 
the  French  historian  says :  “  Ask  a  bird  if 
he  will  be  a  man,  and  participate  in  the 
royalty  of  the  world,  gained  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow,  by  efforts,  and  pains,  and 
cares  innumerable  and  unceasing,  and  he 
would  answer:  ^King  myself  by  my  birth 
in  space  and  light,  w'herefore  sliall  I  ab- 
dictite,  when  man,  in  his  loftiest  ambition, 
in  his  supreme  aspirations  for  happiness 
and  liberty,  dreams  of  making  himself  a 
bird  and  taking  flight  with  win^  ” 

How  clumsy,  how  miserably  inefficient, 
too,  have  been  the  attempts  made  to  im¬ 
itate  wings  !  These  attempts  date  as  far 
b.ack  as  the  mythological  era,  and  have 
come  down  to  our  own  times.  Yet,  had 
wings  been  successfully  imitated,  nothing 
could  have  come  of  it.  Apart  from  want 
of  muscular  pow'er,  man  could  not  have 
admitted,  as  the  bird  does,  air  into  ex¬ 
pansive  lungs  and  cellular  bones  and 
feathers.  He  would  have  been  stifled, 
struck  down  by  apoplexy,  or  exliausted 
by  rarefiiction. 

“  The  smallest  bird  puts  to  shame  the  largest 
quadruped.  Chain  a  lion  to  a  balloon  and  his 
uoep  roar  would  be  lost  in  space.  The  little 
lark,  so  far  more  powerful  in  voice  and  respir¬ 
ation,  ascends  singing,  and  is  heard  when  it  is 
no  longer  visible.  Its  song,  gay,  light,  without 
fatigue,  that  costs  no  effort,  seems  like  the  glad¬ 
ness  of  an  invisible  spirit,  which  would  console 
the  earth. 

“  Force  constitutes  joy.  The  most  exuber¬ 
antly  joyful  of  beings  is  a  bird,  because  it  feels 
strength  beyond  its  action — because  cradled, 
liflcd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  it  swims,  it  as¬ 
cends  without  an  effort,  as  in  a  dream.  The 
unlimited  force,  the  sublime  faculty  of  taking 
its  force  at  will  fkim  the  mater nid  source,  of 
inspiring  life  by  torrents,  obscure  among  inferior 
beings,  is  clear  and  lively  in  birds ;  it  is  in  them 
a  divine  inebriation.” 

If  poverty  of  wing  is  to  be  seen  in  the 


southern  Aptenyx  and  Patagonian  pen¬ 
guins,  and  an  imperfect  development  in 
the  ostrich  and  its  congeners,  the  triumph 
of  the  same  organ  is  undoubtedly  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  frigate-bird.  The  gull,  in 
its  white  dress  and  playful  flight,  is  a 
charming  bird,  beloved  by  sailors,  whom 
it  always  reminds  of  home.  The  stormy 
petrel — not  black,  but  of  an  indescribable 
smoky  brown — surging  out  of  the  waves, 
coming  no  one  knows  whence,  and  riding 
the  tempest,  is,  on  the  contrary,  looked 
upon  with  horror.  Poor  thing,  it  pro¬ 
bably  8cek.s  for  a  little  shelter  from  the 
storm  in  the  vessel’s  wake. 

“But  darkness  disappears;  day  returns.  I 
see  a  little  blue  point  in  the  sky.  Happy  and 
serene  region  which  was  at  peace  above  the  re¬ 
gion  of  storms.  In  this  blue  point,  a  little  bird 
with  an  immense  wing  hovers  royally  at  an 
elevation  of  ten  thousand  feet  A  gull  f  no ; 
the  wing  is  dark.  An  eagle  ?  no ;  the  bird  is 
small. 

“  It  is  the  eaglet  of  the  sea,  the  first  of  the 
winged  race,  the  audacious  navigator,  that  never 
furls  its  sails,  the  prince  of  the  tempest,  con¬ 
temner  of  all  dangers ;  the  warrior,  or  the  frigate- 
bird. 

“  Wo  attained  the  term  of  the  series  in  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  wingless  birds.  Here  we 
have  a  bird  that  is  almost  all  wings.  With  a 
body  scarcely  larger  than  that  of  a  domestic 
fowl,  it  has  prodigious  wings  that  .sometimes 
extend  fourlMti  The  great  problem  of 

flight  is  solved,  and  even  surpassed ;  fur  flight 
seems  to  be  useless.  Such  a  bird,  naturally 
sustained  by  such  appliances,  has  only  to  let 
itself  be  borne  along.  The  storm  comes,  it  as¬ 
cends  to  such  heights  that  it  finds  peace.  The 
poetic  metaphor,  false  for  every  other  bird,  is 
no  longer  a  figure  of  speech  in  this  instance;  it 
sleeps  to  the  letter  on  the  storm. 

“  If  it  wishes  seriously  to  travd,  all  distance 
disapiiears.  It  breakfasts  in  Senegal  and  dines 
in  America. 

“  Or  if  it  wishes  to  take  it  more  quietly,  to 
amuse  itself  on  the  way,  it  can  do  so ;  it  can 
lay  by  for  the  night,  certain  of  repo.se;  on 
what  r  on  its  great  motionless  wings,  that  it  has 
only  to  stret^  out  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
takes  all  charge  of  the  fiitigues  of  the  journey, 
or  upon  the  bi^m  of  the  wind,  its  slave,  which 
is  obliged  to  cradle  it” 

Strong  and  swift,  the  frigate-bird  can 
afford  to  despise  the  tyrants  of  the  air. 
It  could  in  an  instant  leave  the  condor 
leagues  behind  it.  But  even  this  king  of 
the  air,  fearless  and  indefatigable,  master 
of  space,  and  seemingly  more  than  any 
other  creature  detached  from  the  miser¬ 
able  fatalities  of  being,  has  its  cares,  its 
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apprehensions.  Tliey  show  themselves  in 
its  anxious  eye.  The  very  magnificence 
of  its  wings  unfit  it  for  the  earth ;  it  dare 
not  land  or  swim,  aiid  it  has  to  depend 
for  nourishment  upon  meeting  with  other 
birds  that  are  fishing,  and  that  have  lifted 
their  fish  out  of  the  water.  It  attacks 
them,  makes  them  disgorge  their  prey, 
and  catches  it  ere  it  reaches  what  to  him 
is  almost  a  fatal  element.  Thus  it  is  in  all 
things;  even  in  the  triumph  of  winged 
power  there  is  not  perfect  freedom. 

“  There  must  be,  therefore,  another  state 
that  the  soul  awaits,  asks,  and  hopes  for : 

“  ‘  Des  ailos  par-dessus  la  vie! 

Des  ailcs  par-dela  la  mort !’  ” 

All  birds  are  not  esteemed  equally  hap¬ 
py  by  our  author.  Some,  he  thinks,  as 
the  heron,  are  gradually  disappearing. 
This  lonely  bird  of  the  marsh,  flying  with 
only  one  limb,  extended  like  some  strange 
hieroglyph,  he  pictures  to  his  fancy  as 
some  great  lord  ruined,  some  king  tum¬ 
bled  down  from  his  throne.  He  traces 
back  its  history  to  the  time  when  the 
earth  was  inhabited  by  those  great  mon¬ 
sters,  which  now  lie  entombed  in  its  crust, 
when  man  could  not  have  lived;  for  wh.at 
could  the  club  of  Hercules  have  done 
ag.oinst  a  Plc.siosaurus  ?  and  when  birds, 
such  as  the  Epiomis — an  eagle  twenty 
feet  high,  and  fifty  from  wing  to  win^ — 
first  prepared  the  earth  for  the  reception  ! 
of  humanity,  by  extirpating  the  colossal 
creatures  of  mixed  characters — toad-birds,  ] 
winged-fish,  and  mythological  drsigous. 

The  swan — spared  by  man  for  its  grace 
and  beauty,  and  because  it  is  not  esteemed 
at  table — has  almost  disappeared  from  the 
waters  of  Italy,  w'here  it  once  abounded. 
Driven  to  the  north,  it  has  lost  the  jiow'er 
of  song,  so  much  vaunted  by  antiquity. 
“  Is  its  existence  a  fable,  or  has  it  expired 
away  from  the  mild  climate  of  Greece  and 
lUly  ?” 

Cranes  have  also  almost  disappeared 
from  France  and  England.  In  Bufibn’s 
time,  he  said  there  was  scarcely  a  province 
without  a  heronry.  There  is  only  one 
now  in  France,  between  Epemay  and 
Rheims.  How  few  of  these  bird  relics  of 
the  middle  ages  are  now  to  be  met  with 
in  England  i 

An  anecdote,  related  by  Michelet — after 
drawing  a  fine  portr-ait  of  Wilson — of  a 
snake  imbibing  the  milk  of  a  human  being, 
has  been  contested,  and  again  defended. 


It  does  not  in  any  way  affect  either  the 
philosophy  or  the  purport  of  the  work, 
and  we  shall  not  therefore  trouble  our¬ 
selves  with  the  vexed  question.  At  the 
best  it  is  a  tale  at  second-hand  from  Lou¬ 
isiana. 

Birds,  according  to  our  author,  continue 
in  the  present  day  the  labor  imposed  upon 
them  in  bygone  epochs,  that  of  preparing 
the  earth  for  the  habitation  of  men.  The 
cranes  and  storks  defend  men  against 
reptiles  in  Asia  and  in  Africa.  The  giant 
jabiru  {Mycteria  Americana)  prepares 
the  way  for  man  in  those  forests  ot  Guyana 
in  which  he  dare  not  yet  venture  to  dwell. 
The  noble  Kamichi  toils  away  at  the  same 
great  purport. 

There  are  also  the  purifiers,  cleansers, 
or  scavengers.  Such  are  the  urubus,  or 
little  vultures  of  America,  without  which 
some  of  the  cities  of  the  south  would  be 
untenantable.  Vultures,  crows,  storks, 
ibises,  all  contribute  to  the  salubrity  of 
the  earth,  more  especially  in  warm  cli¬ 
mates.  Gulls  wdll  not  leave  the  floating 
carcase  of  a  whale ;  the  vulture  will  not 
sometimes  be  driven  from  its  prey.  Le- 
vaillant  shot  one  on  a  hippopotamus,  which 
still  ate  on  after  being  fatally  wounded. 
In  some  parts  of  Syria  there  is  no  expell¬ 
ing  them  from  the  burial-grounds,  where 
inhumation  is  sadly  too  superficial.  When 
the  murriun  attacks  a  flock  of  sheep,  we 
have  seen  them  so  glutted  and  hardy  as 
to  scorn  even  the  shepherd’s  stick.  In 
America  the  law  protects  these  public 
benefactors.  Egypt  did  more ;  it  loved 
them  and  venerated  them.  The  Egyptian 
fellah,  or  peasant,  never  drives  the  crow 
from  the  buffalo’s  horn  or  the  camel’s 
back ;  he  knows  it  is  there  for  beneficent 
purposes.  It  is  only  the  so-called  civilized 
man  who  persecutes  birds  with  a  senseless 
hostility,  us  if  they  were  the  enemies  in¬ 
stead  of  the  kind  friends  of  man.  What 
should  we  do,  for  example,  without  the 
insectivorous  birds?  Look  at  the  roseate 
thrush — the  Seleucidje,  as  the  ancients 
called  them — whose  advent,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  locusts,  was  look^  upon  as  a 
manifestation  of  divine  beneficence. 
Throughout  the  East,  the  mission  of  the 
bird  is  better  understood  than  in  the 
West.  The  vulture  treads  the  streets  of 
Antioch  undisturbed.  The  beautiful  bee- 
eater  builds  in  the  rare  pathways  and 
horse-tracks,  (the  soil  is  so  hard,  the 
ji^kal  can  not  get  so  easily  at  its  nest.) 
The  little  owlet  winks  ominously  from 
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the  tombstone  close  by ;  the  doves  of  [ 
Cairo  salute  the  bridal  festival,  or  cheer  j 
the  lonely  inmates  of  the  harc'm ;  the  1 
stork  rears  its  young  actually  within : 
reach  of  the  urchin  so  mischievous  in  other 
climes.  | 

The  observation  of  the  priest  of  Sais  to 
the  Greek  Herodotus,  “  You  will  always 
be  children,”  had,  Michelet  tells  us,  much  ; 
depth  in  it.  Conc^uerors  always  deride  i 
the  native  respect  lor  the  animal  creation,  j 
As  it  was  with  the  Romans  in  Egypt,  so  ! 
it  is  with  the  English  in  India  and  the  j 
French  in  Algeria  ;  they  can  not  appre- ! 
ciate  the  regard  of  the  native  for  animal 
life.  It  may  appear  puerile  ;  it  is  not  so.  I 
If  the  meaning  was  sought  for,  it  would  ‘ 
be  found,  even  in  .apparently  the  most  j 
contemptible  instances.  What  is  a  flea, ' 
or  its  still  more  repulsive  congener  ?  A  ' 
warning,  by  their  bites,  that  man  is  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  impurity,  and  that  | 
there  is  not  around  and  about  him,  or  in  ! 
his  domicile,  that  cleanliness  which  is  es- ' 
seiitial  to  perfect  salubrity.  | 

The  men  of  the  West — to  return  again  > 
to  Michelet — will  always  be  children  so  i 
long  as,  subtle  but  superficial  reasoners,  I 
they  shall  not  embrace  with  a  more  simple  | 
and  comprehensive  view  the  reason  of ; 
things.  To  be  a  child,  is  to  contemplate  ! 
life  only  by  partial  glimpses ;  to  be  a 
man,  is  to  be  able  to  understand  the  unity  ^ 
and  the  harmony  that  perv'ades  all  things. , 
But  what,  then,  amidst  so  much  optim-  j 
ism,  of  the  rapacious  birds  ?  “  Birds  of  i 
death,  robbers  by  day  and  by  night,  | 
frightful  meusks  of  birds,  phantoms  that 
terrify  even  by  day.  It  is  grievous  to 
observe  their  cruel  arms ;  I  do  not  say 
those  terrible  beaks  that  can  kill  with  one 
blow,  but  those  claws,  those  sharp  points, ' 
those  instruments  of  torture,  which  fix  I 
the  trembling  prey,  and  prolong  the  last : 
agony  and  the  great  anguish  of  the  pains  j 
of  death.”  j 

‘‘May  not  pain  itself  be  an  advertisement  which 
teaches  us  to  foresoo  and  to  provide,  to  preserve  ' 
ourselves  by  all  possible  means  from  our  disso-  I 
lution  T  This  cruel  school  is  wakefulness,  the  j 
stimulus  to  prudence  on  the  part  of  all  that  has 
life ;  a  j»owerful  contraction  of  the  mind  upon 
itself,  which  would  otherwise  let  itself  float ; 
away  with  nature,  and  be  enervated  by  soft  and 
debilitating  impressions.  I 

“  Can  it  not  be  said  that  happiness  has  a  cen- 1 
trifugal  attraction,  which  expands  itself  out¬ 
wardly,  unframes,  evaporates,  and  would  give 
us  back  to  the  elements,  if  we  were  to  give  our-  j 


selves  up  to  it  altogether  ?  Pain,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  experienced  on  only  one  point,  brings 
back  every  thing  to  the  center,  strengthens, 
fortifies,  continues,  and  assures  existence. 

“  Pain  is — so  to  say — the  artist  of  the  world, 
that  makes  us,  fashions  us,  sculptures  us  out 
with  the  sharp  edge  of  a  pitiless  chisel;  it 
prunes  superabundant  life ;  and  that  which 
remains,  more  exquisite  and  more  enduring, 
enriched  by  the  very  loss,  draws  from  it  the 
gift  of  a  superior  life.” 

The  world  of  fish  is  silence,  that  of  in¬ 
sects  is  for  the  most  part  night.  But  the 
world  of  birds  is  light.  Those  of  the 
south  have  its  reflection  on  their  wings, 
those  of  the  north  salute  it  with  their 
songs.  The  bird’s  flight  depends  upon  it. 
That  flight  is  at  once  swiftest  and  boldest 
among  those  who  see  furthest ;  w’ith  the 
falcon,  that  can  distinguish  a  wren  in  a 
bush  from  the  skies,  to  the  swallow  that 
detects  a  fly  at  a  distance  of  a  thousand 
feet.  So  perfect  is  the  sight  in  some 
birds,  as  the  pigeon,  the  stork,  the  crow, 
or  the  swallow,  that  they  remember  every 
feature  of  a  country  which  they  have  once 
traversed.  Let  us  acknowledge  tliis  su¬ 
periority.  Let  us  contemplate  without 
envy  these  sources  of  enjoyment  which 
we  shall  also,  perhaps,  participate  in  in  a 
better  existence.  The  delight  of  seeing  so 
much,  and  so  far,  of  piercing  the  infinite 
with  the  eye,  what  does  it  attack  itself  to  ? 
To  this  life,  which  is  our  remote  idea: 
”  To  live  in  full  light  and  with  no  shade.” 
,  Night,  again,  is  the  reverse  of  day. 
The  fatality  that  chains  even  wing^ 
creatures  to  the  terrestrial  globe,  makes 
night  their  time  of  trial,  as  it  is  to  all 
other  creatures.  Little  does  man,  in  the 
security  of  civil  associations,  know  of  the 
anguish  of  savage  life  at  the  hours  w’ben 
Nature  leaves  such  limited  means  of  de¬ 
fense,  when  its  terrible  impartiality  opens 
the  way  to  death,  as  legitimate  as  is  life. 
All  nocturnal  animals  of  prey  have  this  in 
common,  that  they  arrive  without  making 
any  noise. 

Again,  what  joy,  when  in  the  morning 
light  dispels  the  terror  of  the  night ! 
What  chatting,  w’hat  chirping,  what  sing¬ 
ing  !  It  is  like  a  universal  felicitation  at 
seeing  one  another  agmn,  of  still  living. 
The  lark  ascends  and  sings,  it  bears  the 
gladness  of  the  earth  upw'ards  into  the 
skies.  “  Birds  chant  the  morning  hymn, 
and  the  blessing  of  tlie  day  for  all  nature. 
Their  innocent  and  divine  voices  are  its 
priest  and  its  augur.” 
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Beings  eminently  electrical,  birds  are 
in  closer  relation  than  any  other  creatures 
with  numerous  phenomena  of  meteor- 
ologj^,  heat  and  magnetism,  that  are  inap¬ 
preciable  to  our  senses.  That  they  have 
a  kind  of  physical  forewarning  for  such  is 
a  fact  known  to  all  antiquity,  and  familiar 
to  every  observer  of  nature.  Had  Napo¬ 
leon  taken  notice  of  the  jireraature  migra¬ 
tion  southward  of  the  birds  of  the  north 
in  1811,  he  would  have  saved  an  army. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  migrations 
take  place  in  their  season  without  any 
choice  of  day  at  indeterminate  epochs. 
Michelet  combats  this  view  of  the  case. 
Being  at  Nantes  in  October,  1851,  he 
saw  the  swallows  gather  together  one 
fine  morning  on  the  roof  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Felix.  Their  discussions  were  loud, 
anxious,  and  prolonged,  but  at  length 
they  took  flight.  They  had  not  traveled 
some  three  hundred  leagues  (four  or  fire 
hours'  flight)  when  it  came  on  to  rain,  as 
if  threatening  a  deluge.  Not  an  insect 
but  was  struck  do\ra  to  the  ground,  and 
had  the  swallows  remained  one  day  longer 
it  would  have  been  too  late. 

A  chapter  on  the  swallow,  free  in  virtue 
of  its  admirable  iwwers  of  flight,  free  by 
its  facility  of  obtaining  food,  and  free  in 
its  choice  of  climate,  never  singing  but  in 
praise  of  life,  and  blessing  the  Creator, 
appropriately  closes  the  subject  of  migra¬ 
tion.  Another  on  the  harmonies  of  the 
temperate  zone,  repeating  some  points 
previously  noticed ;  and  another  on  birds 
as  workmen  and  architects  for  themselves 
and  for  man,  lead  the  way  to  the  final 
discourses  on  song,  crowned  by  “  the 
ni^tingale.” 

lliis  little  songster  of  our  woods  is,  in 
Michelet’s  estimation,  the  only  artist 
among  birds.  It  alone  is  a  creator ;  it 
alone  varies,  enriches,  amplifies  its  song, 
and  adds  to  it  new  songs.  It  alone  is 
fecund  and  capable  of  variation  within 
itself;  others  are  so  only  by  eductition 
and  by  imitation.  It  alone  resumes  all 
that  others  can  do,  and  accomplishes  all 
that  others  can  do ;  other  birds,  even  the 
most  brilliant,  can  only  give  one  melody 
of  the  nightingale’s.  Only  one  other  bird 
can  produce  sublime  effects  by  simple 
means,  and  that  is  the  lark,  “  daughter  of 
the  sun.” 

We  have  said  enough  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  spirit  which  guides  aud  pervades 
-  this  new  philosophy  of  ornithology. 
Looking  over  the  concluding  summary  and 
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Mairciisementtty  we  find  we  have  not  left 
out  any  suggestion  or  speculation  of  inter¬ 
est  or  im|K)rtance.  Good-will  toward.^ 
all  living  creatures,  and  a  more  correct 
sense  of  the  relations  in  which  birds  stand 
to  man  ;  the  domestication  of  such  species 
as  are  fitted  for  it,  and  forbearance  towards 
all,  as  only  fulfilling  each  its  own  part  in 
the  great  scheme  of  creation — such  are 
the  great  lessons  taught  us  by  these  phi¬ 
losophic  views  of  the  nature  of  being. 

It  is  time  to  turn,  then,  to  see  how  far 
the  same  jirinciples  arc  applicable  to  in¬ 
sect  life.  Birds,  Michelet  says,  he  had 
understood  and  loved.  “  We  exchanged 
languages.  I  spoke  for  them,  they  sang 
for  me.”  But  it  is  difterent  when,  fiillen 
from  the  skies,  he  finds  himself  in  presence 
of  the  mysterious  and  dumb  offspring  of 
night.  What  language  is  he  to  use,  what 
signs  of  intelligence  must  he  invent,  aud 
how  sh.all  he  contrive  to  establish  rela¬ 
tions  of  intimacy  with  insect  life  ? 

An  insect  is  an  enigma.  What  is  not 
understood,  is  distrusted.  It  is  therefore 
killeil  to  save  the  trouble  of  inquiry.  Be¬ 
sides,  an  insect  is  so  small,  that  one  is  not 
expected  to  act  upon  princijdes  of  justice 
towards  it. 

**  Yet  to  the  systems  of  philosophers  and  to  tho 
fears  of  children  (which  are  perhaps  the  same 
thinfr)  this  would  be  about  its  answer : 

”  It  would  insist,  in  the  first  place,  that  justice 
is  universal — that  size  makes  no  diflvrcnce  in 

Eirt  to  right — and  that  if  it  could  be  sup 
that  right  is  not  equal,  and  tliat  univenud 
x)uld  move  the  balance,  it  would  bo  in 
favor  of  the  little  ones. 

“  It  would  say  that  it  is  absurd  to  judge  by 
appearances,  to  condemn  organs  the  uses  of 
which  are  unknown,  and  which  arc,  for  the 
most  part,  tools  of  special  professions,  or  the 
instruments  of  a  thousand  trades;  that  it  (the 
insect)  is  the  great  destroyer  and  fabricator, 
preeminently  an  industrious  creature,  and  one 
of  the  most  active  workmen  endowed  with  life. 

“  It  would  say,  (and  its  assurance  wouhl  seem 
to  participate  of  pride,)  that  to  judge  by  visible 
signs,  works,  and  results,  it  is  among  all  crea¬ 
tures  that  which  loves  the  most.  Love  gives 
to  it  wings,  a  marvelous  display  of  colors,  and 
even  visible  flames.  Love  is  to  it  a  proximate 
or  instantaneous  deatli,  with  an  astonishing 
maternal  foresight,  which  enables  it  to  continue 
its  ingenious  protection  to  its  orphan.  Lastly, 
this  maternal  genius  goes  so  far  as  to  surpass 
and  even  eclipse  the  rare  instances  of  associa¬ 
tion  among  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  to  in¬ 
duce  the  insect  to  create  republics  and  cities !” 

In  the  long  studies  which  paved  the 
way  to  the  production  of  his  work  on 
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birds,  “  insects,”  Michelet  says,  “  appeared 
to  him,  as  seen  by  the  side  of  the  former, 
sometimes  in  harmony,  at  others  in  an¬ 
tagonism,  but  still  oftener  in  profile,  as  a 
subordinate  creation.”  As  with  birds, 
how’ever,  Michelet  would  have  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  his  experiences  were  real. 
He  had  published  “  L’Oiseau,”  and  desi¬ 
rous  of  repose,  he  sotight  for  it  in  a  way- 
side  inn — once  a  convent — at  about  half  a 
league  from  Lucerne.  The  Alps,  which 
he  had  designated  in  his  w'orks  as  “  the 
common  altar  of  Europe,”  were  still  the 
same  to  him.  He  could  salute  without 
horror  the  great  shadows  that  fell  from 
the  mountains,  and  contemplate  with  re¬ 
ligious  ecstasy  the  great  harmonies  which, 
vague  elsewhere,  are  there  palpable  to 
the  eye.  Close  by  w’as  a  pine  forest  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  lake,  behind  the  rock 
called  Seeburgh.  This  was  his  favorite 
haunt,  and  in  its  recesses  he  was  in  the 
company  of  tomtits  and  wasps,  of  scolyti, 
eating  up  the  hearts  of  the  old  pines,  and 
themselves  again  attacked  by  the  w’ood- 
pecker.  In  one  of  these  trees,  hollowed 
out  by  these  tiny  insects,  and  then,  when 
exhausted,  abandoned  by  them,  he  found 
what  he  cjxlls  “  a  real  pidace,  or  rather  a 
vast  and  superb  city.”  This,  the  work 
possibly  of  generations  of  ants,  he  com¬ 
pares  to  Thebes  and  to  Babylon.  His 
wife,  the  companion  of  his  travels  and  his 
studies,  had  removed  with  a  stick  the 
green  and  moist  mosses  which  constituted 
the  outer  ramparts  to  this  insect  acro¬ 
polis;  and  accustomed  as  ho  was  to  the 
falls  of  republics  and  of  empires,  still  this 
accident  suggested  a  tram  of  painful 
thought.  “  Wliat  can  I  do,”  he  exclaimed, 
inwardly,  “for  this  world  destroyed,  for 
this  city  ruined?  What  can  I  do  for 
this  great  insect  population,  so  laborious 
and  so  meritorious,  and  which  yet  all  liv¬ 
ing  things  despise*,  persecute,  or  devour  ; 
winch  itself  only  exhibits  bright  evidences 
of  dLsinterestea  love  and  puolic  devotion 
— the  social  sense  in  its  most  brilliant 
energy  ?  One  thing  :  understand  it,  ex¬ 
plain  It,  and,  if  I  can,  bring  to  it  the  light 
of  a  kindly  interpretation.” 

It  was  at  Fontainebleau,  however,  that 
he  brought  his  experiences  to  maturity. 
That  strange,  gloomy,  fantastic,  and  alter¬ 
nately  sandy  and  rocky  forest,  was  just  I 
the  place  for  such  studies.  The  true  fairy 
is  nature.  Convinced  that  there  is  har¬ 
mony  in  every  thing,  even  in  “  dead  na¬ 
ture,”  he  says  that  he  understood  that 


“  in  this  limited  space,  in  this  apparent 
disorder  of  stones,  trees,  and  rocks,  there 
lay  a  form  sufficiently  regular  to  hide 
within  itself  a  mystery  which  nothing  be¬ 
trayed  at  first  sight.”  The  well-known 
sandstone  of  Fontainebleau  is  very  per¬ 
vious  to  moisture.  The  r^n-waters  per¬ 
colate  through  it,  and  flow  into  a  common 
I  central  reservoir,  leaving  the  surface  dry, 

I  yet  nourishing  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

I  This  is  the  genius  of  the  place.  “  Yet  the 
word  ‘genius’  is  too  definite.  The  W'ord 
‘  fairy’  is  too  lax.”  A  great  Italian  artist 
gives  it  expression  in  the  saloon  of  Heqri 
1 1.  It  is  the  Nemorosa^  her  hands  full  of 
wild  flowers,  secreted  behind  a  rude  rock, 
yet  herself  sympathizing  and  dreamy,  her 
eyes  full  of  tears. 

The  real  inhabitants  of  this  forest  are 
the  ants.  They  constitute  an  infinitely 
numerous  population.  The  quarriers  and 
the  ants  now  alone  give  life  to  the  scene. 
Formerly  there  were  bees,  but  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  pines  and  fir-trees,  that  allow 
nothing  to  grow  under  them,  have  killed 
the  flowers  and  the  heather.  The  ants 
labored  in  the  sunds,  the  quarrymen 
worked  at  the  sandstone.  Michelet  ad¬ 
mired  the  similarity  of  their  destiny,  their 
laborious  patience,  their  admirable  perse¬ 
verance.  “  Men-ants  above,  ants  .almost 
men  below.”  Free  possessors  of  the  sky, 
birds  hovered  over  men,  but  grovelling 
ants  imitated  the  laborious  destiny  of  hu- 
manitv.  “I,  too,”  says  Michelet,  “ have 
re8em\)Ied  much  more  a  bee,  or  an  ant, 
than  a  bird,  in  the  indefatigable  labor 
that  has  kept  me  to  my  work.” 

The  world  of  insects  may  }>e  that  of 
darkness  and  of  mystery ;  yet  is  it,  never¬ 
theless,  that  in  which  we  find  the  most 
striking  light  thrown  upon  the  two  trea¬ 
sures  so  dear  to  the  soul — love  and  im¬ 
mortality.  This  is  so  particularly  mani- 
festeil  in  the  metamorphoses  of  certmn 
species,  that  it  luas  been  a  favorite  image 
from  all  antiquity  with  poets,  with  philo¬ 
sophers,  and  witn  pious  men  alike. 

“  The  artist  Gros  saw  one  day  one  of  his  pupils 
come  into  his  study,  a  handsome,  thoughtless 
youth,  who  had  deemed  it  a  clever  thing  to  pin 
a  .suberb  butterfly  to  his  hat,  where  it  still 
flapped  in  agony.  The  painter  was  indignant, 
and  his  passion  so  rous^,  that  he  exclaimed : 
“  What,  wretch  I  is  that  the  feeling  that  you 
have  for  great  things  ?  You  find  a  beautiful 
creature,  and  you  know  of  nothing  better  than 
to  crucify  it,  and  to  kill  it  barbarously  I  Go 
out  of  this,  and  never  come  back  again  I  never 
appear  again  in  my  presence  I’  ” 
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This  anger  will  not  surprise  those  who 
know  how  lively  were  the  sensibilities  of 
the  great  artist,  how  deep  his  worship  of 
the  beautiful.  It  is  more  surprising  to 
hear  the  anatomist  Lyonnet  comforting 
himself,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  structure  of  the  caterpillar, 
that  to  acquire  ail  that  information  he  had 
only  had  to  destroy  three  individuals. 
Insects  are  repulsive,  cause  anxiety,  and 
even  create  fear  in  proportion  to  our  ignor¬ 
ance.  Almost  all,  es|)ecially  in  our  cli¬ 
mates,  arc  totally  inoffensive.  But  we  al- 
w'ays  suspect  the  unknown,  and  we  almost 
always  kill  them  as  the  shortest  way  of 
solving  the  riddle.  We  say  of  insects. 
Little  things,  insignificant,  unworthy  of 
notice.  Yet  this  insignificance  is  infinity. 
Thev  constitute  a  world  enormously  pow¬ 
erful,  which  is  despised  in  detail,  and  yet 
which  at  times  terrifies  us  when  it  appears 
before  our  eyes  in  some  of  its  unforeseen 
revelations.  Look  at  the  mighty  ocean, 
illuminated  at  night  by  myriads  of  imper¬ 
ceptible  animalculaj  ?  Who  can  contem¬ 
plate  such  a  scene,  and  not  be  filled  with 
M'onder  and  admiration  at  the  fecundity 
of  nature  !  Look  at  the  molluscs,  who  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  construct¬ 
ors  of  the  globe  we  inhabit.  They  have 
prepared  with  their  remains  the  soil  that 
IS  under  our  feet.  They  liave  pa.ssed  by 
decomposition  into  the  state  of  chalk  Or 
limestone ;  they  do  not  the  less  constitute 
the  basis  of  a  largo  portion  of  the  earth’s 
crust. 

Strange  to  say,  it  is  the  smallest  crea¬ 
tures  that  have  effected  the  greatest  re¬ 
sults.  The  rhizopode,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  has  raised  a  monument  to  it¬ 
self  greater  than  the  Pyramids — nothing 
less  than  Central  Italy  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Apennines.  A  great  portion 
of  the  vast  cordillera  of  the  Andes  has  no 
other  origin  than  the  relics  of  molluscs 
tilted  up  and  changeil  by  volcanic  action. 
It  was  not  the  great  animals,  the  rhinoce¬ 
roses  or  the  mastodons,  which  contributed 
by  their  bones  to  make  up  the  soil.  It 
was  the  smallest  living  creaturea  The 
siliceous  triiioli,  Ehrenberg  has  shown,  is 
made  up  of  animalcules  so  small  thafr  it 
would  reijuire  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  milUons  of  them  to  weigh  one  grain ! 

In  our  own  times  w'C  see  the  calcareous 
polypi,  corals,  and  madrepores  creating 
islands,  nay,  M’hole  archipelagoes,  and  we 
also  find  further  that  numerous  other  an¬ 
imals  of  the  fish  and  moUouscous  tribes 


feed  upon  these  lithophytes  whilst  still  in 
a  soft  condition,  when  they  have  not  se¬ 
creted  so  much  stony  substance  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  an  adequate  protection,  and,  digest¬ 
ing  them,  void  them  in  the  shape  of  chalk. 
English  navigators  have  recently  discover¬ 
ed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  this  great 
animo-chcmical  fiictory  of  chalk  going  on, 
and  in  which  the  living  is  constantly  pass¬ 
ing  to  the  inorganic  state.  Not  only  this, 
but  in  other  places  where  the  coral  and 
madrepore  rocks  of  former  times  have 
been  disrupted  and  broken  up  by  changes 
that  have  since  taken  place,  nature  sends 
another  laborer  who  throws  out  a  stony 
envelope  to  its  sort  body,  which  it  goes  on 
ever  prolonging,  uniting  stone  to  stone, 
coral  to  madrepore,  throwing  bridges 
across  chasms,  and  welding  reef  to  reef — 
a  labor  such  as  m.an,  in  all  his  pride,  could 
never  dream  of  undertaking,  and  by  which 
the  island  of  Sicily,  without  some  unan¬ 
ticipated  geological  change,  will  one  day 
be  surrounded  hy  a  continuous  rocky  reef. 

Michelet  treats  of  insects  under  the 
three  aspects  of  their  metamorphoses, 
their  mission  and  their  arts,  and  their  so¬ 
cial  condition.  The  first  embraces  what 
he  is  pleased  to  designate  as  “  love  and 
death,”  something  more  than  instinct — 
the  orphan,  the  mummy  nymph  or  chry¬ 
salis,  and  the  phoenix  or  perfect  insect. 
The  second  embraces  the  insect  as  .an 
agent  of  nature  in  the  acceleration  of 
death  and  of  life,  insects  that  are  auxilia¬ 
ries  to  man,  the  phantasmagory  of  colors 
and  of  light,  the  silkworm,  the  instruments 
of  insects  and  their  chemical  energies,  the 
renovation  of  art  from  the  study  ofinsects, 
and  the  spider.  The  third  aspect  opens 
to  us  “  the  city  of  darkness — the  termites,” 
ants,  wa8j>8,  and  bees. 

Our  philosopher’s  efforts  to  place  him¬ 
self  in  social  relation  with  insects  were  not 
so  successful  as  with  birds,  wdiose  language 
excessive  sympathy  almost  led  him  to  be¬ 
lieve  he  could  understand.  But  insects 
had  no  language  ;  they  breathed  by  their 
sides ;  they  had  no  communic.ation  with 
the  outer  world  but  by  their  electric  an¬ 
tenna;.  lie  could  not  even  detect  that 
they  had  a  physiognomy,  an  expression. 

“  This  fixed  mask,  (he  says,)  motionless,  con¬ 
demned  to  silence,  is  it  that  of  a  monster  or  of 
a  specter?  No.  On  contemplatinf;  its  motions 
and  its  many  acts  marked  by  refiection,  its  arts 
more  advanced  than  those  of  great  animals,  one 
is  more  tlian  tempted  to  believe  that  there  is 
some  one  in  that  head.  And,  from  the  top  to 
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the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  life,  one  perceives  the  | 
identity  of  mind.”  I 

If  insects  speak  to  us  neither  by  the 
voice  nor  by  their  physiognomy,  by  what 
do  they  appeal  to  us  ?  JJy  their  energies. 
By  the  prodigious  destruction  which  they  | 
effect  in  the  over-productiveness  of  nature;  ^ 
by  their  colors,  nres,  and  jioisons,  and  bjr  j 
their  arts.  In  all  these  manifestations,  if' 
properly  understood,  there  is  nothing  but 
wisdom  and  beneficence.  Even  the  per- 1 
sedition  of  domestic  animals  by  flies  con-  | 
stitutes,  according  to  our  ptiilosopher,  | 
their  safety.  Without  the  stimulus  given  , 
by  these  tiny  persecutors,  cattle  would  re-  | 
main  at  times  stupidly  resigned,  till,  no  ' 
longer  capable  of  movement,  they  w'ould  , 
perish  on  the  spot.  Flies  drive  them  to 
running  waters,  or  to  more  salubrious 
places.  In  Central  Africa  the  iiam  reg-  j 
iilates  the  migrations  of  whole  herds.  The  . 
UeUCy  it  is  to  be  supposed,  is  sent  by  some  , 
such  similar  provision  of  nature.  Even  , 
the  terrible  ant,  when  it  invades  a  house  , 
and  expels  the  inhabitants,  does  so  for  ' 
wise  purposes.  They  destroy  every  living  , 
thing ;  mice,  toads,  snakes,  are  all  devour- ! 
ed — not  an  insect,  nor  even  an  insect’s  egg 
is  left.  The  house  is  thoroughly  cleansed, 
.and  then  the  visitors  leave  it  to  its  master, 
going  on  to  another.  The  spiders  of  the 
Antilles  are  such  good  servants,  and  so 
useful  in  the  destruction  of  flies,  that 
they  are  sold  in  the  markets  as  birds  are 
with  us. 

Among  the  other  auxiliaries  of  man  are 
the  dragon-fly,  that  kills  its  thousands  of 
insects  in  a  d.ay;  the  cicindelm,  which, 
with  its  two  sabres  for  jaws,  is  immensely 
destructive  of  insect  life;  the  car.abi,  a 
tribe  of  warriors  armed  to  the  teeth,  real 
^  “  gardes  champetres.”  It  is  cruel  to  de¬ 
stroy  these  useful  little  creatures;  they 
should,  on  the  contrary,  be  respected. 

Of  auxiliaries  of  .another  description,  we 
have  worms,  which  digest,  cleanse,  and 
renew  the  soil.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
necrophori  are  ever  busy  in  removing  pu¬ 
tridity.  Gardeners  are  often  exasperated 
at  the  presence  of  insects  in  tubercules, 
as  of  the  dahlia,  when  they  are  really 
there  only  to  remove  the  dead  or  diseased 
parts.  Nothing  would  be  more  advantage¬ 
ous  to  all  who  are  interested  in  gardens 
than  to  know  how  to  distinguish  useful 
from  hurtful  insects.  People  would  not 
then  be  daily  committing  violence  to  the  i 
harmonies  of  nature.  ] 


Some  insects  are  edible  :  a  learned  en¬ 
tomologist  tells  us  that  caterpillars  have 
a  taste  of  almonds,  and  spiders  of  nuts. 
The  Roman  ladies  used  to  eat  the  cossi, 
as  the  Ea.stern  ladies  still  do  the  blaps, 
and  the  Portuguese  of  Brazil  ants,  “  at 
the  moment  when  their  wings  raise  them 
in  the  air  like  an  aspiration  of  love.” 

But  to  be  en.abled  truly  to  appreciate 
insect  life  we  must  study  their  labors  in 
the  social  st.atc.  The  bee  .and  the  ant  ex¬ 
hibit  life  in  its  highest  state  of  harmony. 
Both  are  highly  endowed,  intelligent,  ed¬ 
ucated  .alike  as  artists  and  architects.  The 
ant  is  more  especially  remarkable  .as  an 
educator,  the  bee  as  a  geometrician.  The 
ant  is  republican ;  the  bee,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  finds  a  moral  support  in  a  queen. 
It  is,  then,  with  insects  as  with  man. 
Providence  permits  a  diversity  of  polit¬ 
ical  condition.  “  In  a  city  ot  virgins,” 
Michelet  tells  us,  “  a  queen  bee  is  a 
common  mother — the  type  of  a  religion  of 
love.  In  both  mateniity  constitutes  the 
social  principle,  but  fraternity  also  flour¬ 
ishes,  and  attains  a  ripe  and  active  devel¬ 
opment.” 

If  the  org.anization  of  insects  is  so  low 
as  is  generally  supposed,  they  are  only  so 
much  the  more  to  be  admired  for  being 
able  to  accomplish  such  great  works  with 
such  inferior  org.an8. 

It  is  especially  to  be  remarked  that  the 
most  perfect  works  are  executed  by  those 
very  insects  (in  the  instance  of  ants,  for 
example)  that  are  not  endowed  with  es- 
I  pecial  organs  to  facilitate  their  execution, 
1  and  which  h.ave,  therefore,  to  supply  their 
place  by  skill  and  invention. 

“  If  these  artists  were  not  so  small,  in 
what  high  consideration  would  not  their 
arts  and  their  labors  be  held !  If  the 
cities  of  the  termites  were  compared  with 
*  the  huts  of  negroes,  and  the  subterranean 
I  labors  of  ants  with  the  excavations  of  the 
Tourangeaux  on  the  Loire,  how  signifi¬ 
cantly  would  the  superior  art  of  insects 
shine  forth  !  Is  it,  then,  size  that  influ¬ 
ences  the  moral  judgment  of  men  ?  What 
is  the  size  neeessary  to  be  attained  to  win 
your  esteem  ?” 

These  are  the  dreams  of  a  democratic 
1  optimist,  teeming  with  exquisite  fancies 
and  noble  aspirations,  but  more  fitted  for 
another  and  a  better  world  than  for  this. 
No  wonder  that  the  work  on  “  Birds”  has 
met  with  little  acceptance  in  this  utilita¬ 
rian  country,  albeit  the  home  of  a  Wilson, 
a  Bewick,  and  a  White.  The  work  on 
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“  Insects”  has  not  been  before  introduced  I  both  more  generally  understood  and  bettor 
to  the  reading  public  :  it  is  as  yet  almost  appreciated,  we  shall  not  regret  the  pains 
unfledged.  If  we  have  done  any  thing  bestowed  on  what  has  been  truly  a  labor 
towards  making  the  intent  and  purport  of  I  of  love. 


From  Uie  Dublin  CnlTersity  Ifngiilne. 
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When  galvanic  spasm  is  elevated  by  stitution  is  not,  can  never  be,  a  pile  of 
statesmen  to  the  dignity  of* Life,  and  the  building.  It  is  the  forest  oak  ever  grow- 
despot  replaces  volition  with  the  string  of  ing  the  more  mightily,  ever  spreading  its 
the  puppet,  we  are  apt  to  inquire  into  the  branches  the  more  widely,  ever  striking 
sanity  of  the  former,  and  the  honesty  of  its  roots  the  more  deeply  from  the  shades 
the  latter.  Numbers  and  Antiquity  of  distant  ages  forward,  down  through 
are  the  little  household  gods  to  which  sun-lit  glades  to  that  expanse  of  verdure 
men  bow  down.  Not  the  less  are  they  which  now  allows  the  breath  of  heaven 
the  great  gods  of  entire  nations.  There,  to  play  around  its  branches,  and  exhibits 
they  usurp  the  hallowed  throne  of  Truth,  beneath  its  majestic  shelter  the  elastic 
If  man  be  taught  by  advancing  from  the  step  of  the  Freeman.  In  a  word,  it  is 
known  to  the  unknovni — if  the  organs  of  the  man  that  makes  the  state,  and  not 
sens-ation  form  his  stepping-stones  to  the  the  state  the  man.  The  might  of  Great 
edifice  of  knowdedge — if  he  thus  proceeds  Britain  is  but  the  aggregate  moral  power 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  and,  by  of  each  single  individual.  In  England, 
the  aid  of  the  former,  at  last  rears  the  then,  policy  has  not  .arisen  from  polit  ician.s, 
temple  of  science,  that  is  no  reason  why  nor  institutions  from  institutes.  No  doc- 
he  should  obstinately  confound  the  scaf-  tors  of  the  Sorbonne  have  squared  her 
folding  with  the  solid  masonry  of  the  constitution ;  no  salaried  legislature  h.as 
towering  structure.  Still  less  is  the  struck  out  its  decorous  length,  and  breadth, 
blindness  of  that  individual  to  be  eulogix-  and  depth,  and  height ;  no  communists 
ed,  who  can  mistake  the  freedom  of  the  have  laid  down  on  paper  trim  and  elabo- 
oakfortherigidityofthe  column.  We  can  rate  schemes  for  its  formation.  It  is  just 
not  stunt  the  growth  of  men  nor  of  states  what  it  h.as  grown  to  be,  and  it  is  nothing 
by  the  bare  assertion  that  the  one  is  a  more.  Let  us  not,  however,  forget  that 
marble  statue,  the  other  a  gorgeous  build-  it  will  continue  to  grow.  Before  we 
in".  Each  must  expand,  or  it  dies.  At  can  stop  that,  we  must  root  up  the  tree 
this  very  moment,  England  is  an  evidence  itself. 

of  the  fact,  in  her  commerce,  her  govern-  Perhaps  there  is  no  stronger  instance 
ment,  and  above  all,  her  Parliament,  of  this  vitality  in  our  constitution,  ener- 
Wherever  free  men  live,  free  institutes  gizing,  le.avenmg,  and  leading  the  masses, 
will  arise.  These,  like  the  offspring  of  than  the  power  of  the  Press.  Here  we 
man,  or  that  of  the  forest,  grow  without  behold  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  body 
legislation.  The  law  of  growth  lies  in  of  men  gradually  forcing  their  way  into 
their  very  being — ^it  is  not  impressed  from  the  Commons’  House  and  there  sitting  as 
without.  The  soil  is  free  —  the  sap  is  the  censors  of  an  ancient  body  of  legisla- 
Btrong.  The  plant,  alike  human  and  tors.  This  is  the  new  Parliament  of  Pub- 
vegetable,  upshoots  not  at  the  military  licity,  in  contradistinction  to  the  parlia- 
-  word  of  command.  It  grows — it  is  not  ment  of  closed  doors — the  rising  physician 
built.  How  strangely,  then,  do  states-  called  in  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  aged 
men  think  of  EngUmd’s  state  !  Her  con-  practitioner.  Our  parliamentary  proceed- 
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inp^  are  often  painfully  tortuous  and  | 
methodical.  Words  are  weighed,  and 
precedent  reverently  worshiped.  Coop¬ 
ed  up  within  the  arena  of  this  national  i 
Colosseum,  our  classical  gladiators,  alter¬ 
nately  the  Metiarii  of  the  government, 
and  the  Secutorea  of  the  Op|)08ition,  are 
intent  only  on  the  petty  conflict  of  the  i 
hour.  Meanwhile,  the  mighty  flood  of ; 
life  without  is  pursuing  its  grand  course  | 
in  freer  ti<les  of  existence.  Voice  rises 
upon  voice — ^w.averoll8onward  upon  wave, 
an  ocean  of  life  and  of  sound.  On  the  ^ 
margin  of  this  multitudinous  deep,  stands 
the  true  national  Canute.  It  is  the  Press.  ! 
His  power,  like  that  of  his  great  proto-  j 
type,  lies  not  in  listening  to  flatteries,  but  { 
in  the  enunciation  of  Truth.  The  free  i 
press  is  the  viceroy  of  a  free  people.  To  ! 
be  faithful,  or  to  fall — such  is  his  destiny,  j 
Treachery  would  insure  his  deposition.  ; 
While  England  presents  us  with  this 
noble  spectacle  of  an  independent  cor- 1 
rectivo  of  the  deficiencies  of  our  states-  i 
men  and  legislators,  we  can  not  but  be  | 
curious  to  ascertain  that  law  which  has  | 
produced  so  remedial  a  publicity  in  our  j 
own  land  and  its  colonial  off-shoots :  so  I 


compulsory  a  silence  in  nearly  all  others.  ] 
In  France,  the  press  has  been  alternately  ; 
the  exponent  of  anarchical  license  and  of 
abject  submission.  Throughout  the  wholo 
of  Europe  it  is,  at  this  moment,  either 
silenced  or  muzzled,  as  though  it  were 
some  wild  beast  and  not  a  reasoning  { 


power.  Spurious  civilization  has  lamely 
endured  this  ignominy;  not  so  genuine  | 
enlightenment :  for  the  latter  consists  not 
in  the  gloss  of  the  exterior,  but  in  inward  I 
purity  of  principle.  Let  us  face  the  plain  I 
facts  of  the  case  as  honest  men  should  do. 


And  here  we  would  inquire,  as  we  have 
done  elsewhere,  what  that  is  which  has 
given  a  superior  moral  tone  to  our  press  j 
generally?  We  can  not  deny  that  it  is 
genuine  Christianity,  in  its  uncorporate, 
individual,  abstract  form.  All  the  decora¬ 
tive  holiness  of  substance  or  of  sound — 


has  produced  a  free  press.  Possessed  of 
this  “  Gbsat  Chaktkb,”  no  country  can 
be  permanently  a  slave  ;  despoiled  of  it, 
none  can  be  permanently  free ;  its  holiest 
sympathies  now  in  the  life-blood  of  the 
enfranchised.  The  free  press  of  England 
dates  its  real  origin  from  Wickliffe  and 
his  Bible,  Cobham  and  his  Lollards ;  from 
Cranmer,  and  liidley,  and  Latimer,  and 
Jewell,  and  Knox  ;  know  we  that  Milton, 
and  Bunyan,  and  Baxter,  and  the  Seven 
Bishops  in  the  Tower,  and  Cameronians, 
and  Covenanters,  and  Puritans,  and  Non- 
comformists,  and  Independents,  and  Bap¬ 
tists,  and  Wesleyans — those  were  found¬ 
ers  :  these  builders  of  our  free  press. 
None  but  Christians  could  weary  out  op- 

f>ression  with  the  copious  offering  of  their 
ives.  They  conmiered  when  coward 
intellectuality  bad  tied  the  field.  Let  our 
statesmen  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
that  the  free  policy  of  England  has  arisen 
out  of  its  pure  cJhristiaiuty.  That  con¬ 
stitutes  a  moral  grandeur  which  all  the 
cabinets  of  statesmen,  and  all  the  auto¬ 
graphs  of  princes,  can  never  equal.  It  is 
in  this  point  of  view  that  we  can  not 
but  regret  the  cheap  religious  flippancy 
of  the  principal  political  organ  of  the 
day. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Metropolitan 
of  the  Press  informs  us,  in  one  of  its 
leaders,  that  though  “the  letter  killeth 
in  some  cases,  we  do  not  think  it  does  in 
the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England  note 
or,  in  another,  that  such  and  such  a  one 
is  like  “  the  son  who  had  hb  allowance  of 
fatted  calves  so  regularly,  that  he  thought 
it  a  matter  of  course or,  in  a  third,  that 
“  there  are  men  who  have  their  names 
down  not  only  in  the  Book  of  Life,  but 
also  in  the  Peerage.”  In  fact,  discredit¬ 
able  levities  of  thb  stamp  are  of  con¬ 
tinual  occurrence,  constituting  grave  blots 
on  the  great  mirror  of  public  intelligence. 
Nor  has  this  peculiarity  been  unobserved. 
That  a  part  of  the  press,  that  is  so  strong 
an  advocate  of  the  union  of  the  Church 


of  robe  or  of  reverend  —  of  altar  or  of  of  England  with  the  state,  should  descend 
music,  which  make  up  the  religion  of  the  to  flippant  remarks  upon  that  Book, 
Papal  continent — have  done  nothing  for  which  the  articles  of  our  own  Church  de- 
the  freedom  or  moral  dignity  of  the  dare  to  be  “  Holy  Scriptube,”  b  surely 
English  press.  Had  they  done  so,  the  a  strange  mode  of  defending  her.  Such 
eviilences  would  have  also  appeared  in  a  line  of  conduct  can  not  convey  to  foreign 
that  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  nations,  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  the 
Austria.  We  are,  then,  thrown  back  ;  moral  self-respect  felt  by  writers  who  are 
upon  the  fact,  that  the  morality  of  our  press  dignified  with  the  title  of  Protestant 
has  been  raised,  because  a  purer  Chrbt-  gentlemen  and  scholars  ;  still  less  will  it 
Unity  has  raised  it.  In  fact,  a  free  Bible  raise  their  character  as  Chrbtians  among 
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tlie  reflecting  portion  of  their  fellow-] 
countrymen.  To  desecrate  the  rolumo  of, 
llevel^ion  by  nsing  it  as  a  reference  book 
for  cheap  witticisms,  shows  alike  poverty 
of  invention  and  bad  taste.  It  does  worse  j 
than  thb :  it  \irtually  countenances  the 
Biblc-bnmings  of  pap^iscd  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Spain.  Nay  more,  we  have  seen  it, 
like  the  mediaeval  noble,  take  into  its  ser¬ 
vice  the  cap  and  bells  of  the  professional 
jester ;  while,  with  a  taste  peculiarly  its 
own,  and  more  cannibal  than  Christian,  it 
has  esteemed  the  hunch  of  the  buffoon  as 
flavorous  as  that  of  the  buffalo.  We 
quarrel  not  w'ith  the  poor  deformed  hea¬ 
then,  who  submissivtdy  does  the  will  of 
his  master, 

“  And  thinks,  admitted  to  some  equal  sky, 

His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company.'’ 

Well  would  it  be,  how'cver,  if  the  mis¬ 
shapen  creature  would  attire  himself  more 
«lecently  in  this  Christian  land,  dressing 
his  canine  companion  with  a  cleaner  frill. 
He  might  then  joyfully  exclaim  with 
Gloucester : 

“  *  I’ll  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass, 

And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailors 
To  study  fiishions  to  adorn  my  body : 

Since  I  am  crept  in  favor  with  myself 
I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost’  "* 

But  what,  we  proceed  to  ask,  are  the 
special  aptitudes  which  have  made  Eng¬ 
land  the  great  colonizing  power  of  the 
world  ?  What  has  made  her  the  great 
Mother  ?  What  is  that  which  has  given 
to  Great  Britain  a  healthy,  surging  vitality 
unknown  to  the  dead  sea  of  continent^ 
politics?  We  answer.  It  is,  primarily, 
the  mighty  maternity  of  Revelation.  Bar¬ 
renness — utter  barrenness,  is  the  sentence 

Eassed  upon  the  great  despotisms  of 
lurope.  Eflfete  of  offspring  —  clad  in 
armor,  beneath  whose  ponderous  weight 
they  are  well-nigh  borne  down,  like  the 
“Giant  Despair”  of  Bunyan,  they  are 
ever  ready  to  fall  into  one  of  the  giant’s 
fainting  fits.  What  a  moral  for  the  states¬ 
man,  the  legist,  and  the  Christian,  is  pre¬ 
sented  b^  the  colonial  history  of  Europe  1 
Why  is  It  that  the  great  military  powers 
of  the  West  liave  been  stript  of  their  vast 
outlying  posseasions?  France,  overborne 
in  a  death-struggle  in  the  East,  and  ex¬ 
pelled  from  India,  to  make  way  for  £ng- 

•  Caste  and  Christianity.  By  Tkmplk  Chbist- 
lAV  Fabeb.  Robert  Uurdwidc,  Piccadilly,  London. 


land  and  her  mighty  sovereignty  over 
two  hundred  millions  of  human  beings — 
Canada,  and  the  greater  part  of  her  island 
possessions  torn  from  her  grasp,  with  little 
more  than  the  barren  savagery  of  Algiers 
to  console  her  for  her  losses  ;  S^iain,  with 
her  once  vast  empire  of  South-Amerioa 
and  the  Netherlands  lost  to  her  forever, 
with  Cuba  gasping  under  the  pressure  of 
the  United  States ;  Italian  Genoa  and 
Venice,  with  their  fonner  extensive  com¬ 
merce  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  East,  long 
since  decayed ;  and  Austria,  with  the 
grasp  of  the  Papacy  upon  her  gorge, 
bidding  her  “  deliver  or  die  what  and 
why  are  all  these  great  fiicts  in  the  world’s 
history  ?  Let  the  reflecting  individual 
ponder  deeply  upon  them,  for  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  mirror  of  the  future.  Let  the 
Univers  meditate  upon  the  singular 
sjiectacle,  and  honestly  consider  if  such 
an  array  of  remarkable  facts  harmonize 
with  its  own  fond  vaticinations  of  Eng- 
gland’s  decay  and  proximate  downfall. 
What  a  magnificent  progeny  shall,  ere 
long,  have  sprung  from  these  little 
islands!  In  less  than  fifly  years,  there 
will  be  a  larger  number  of  our  race  speak¬ 
ing  the  English  tongue  than  any  other 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  wdth  one  or  two 
exceptions,  throughout  the  world.  With 
the  population  of  North- America  trebled, 
and  its  teeming  multitudes  crowding 
downwards  to  its  southern  regions ;  with 
the  Canadas  swollen  with  a  vigorous  and 
industrious  i>eople  ;  with  Australia,  India, 
and  the  Ocean  Isles  woudroiujly  replenish¬ 
ed  with  our  great  Anglo-Saxon  stock; 
w’hat  a  grand  s{>ectacle  will  there  not  be 
presented  to  the  philanthropist  and  the 
Christian !  And  let  us,  above  all,  remem¬ 
ber  that  this  free  race  will  not  fail  to 
take  with  it  its  own  free  institutions  and 
its  own  free  literature.  Of  the  latter, 
what  a  mighty  pabulum  already  exists  for 
the  intellectual  nutriment  of  these  ener¬ 
getic  myriads !  What  nation  is  so  rich  as 
Great  Britain  in  works  of  sterling,  practi¬ 
cal  science  ;  of  wondrous  travels  ;  of  in¬ 
teresting  biography^ ;  of  earnest  and  pro¬ 
found  theology  ;  ot  independent  thought ; 
of  maritime  discovery;  of  manly  enter¬ 
prise  ;  of  lofty  Christianity  ?  Here  is  an 
ample  store  for  the  mental  aliment  of 
England’s  world-wide  progeny.  Let  us 
not  M’illfully  ignore  the  lact,  that  the  true 
germ  of  policy  in  every  land  lies  in  the 
purity  or  impurity  of  its  religion — in  the 
unshackled  mdependence  of  soul,  of  in- 
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tellect,  of  moral  action.  TjOt  iifl  not  for- ! 
got  that  when  M'e  talk  of  “  social  ques¬ 
tions,'’  wo  aro,  in  fact,  standing  upon  ! 
higher  ground  and  breathing  a  purer 
.atmosphere  than  belong  to  society.  We  ' 
can  not  even  talk  of  “  morality,”  without 
perceiving  that  this  “  morality  ”  is  not  a 
parent  but  a  child — ^not  a  master  but  a 
servant.  Impartial  history  has  taken  the 
measure  of  these  two  stunted  dwarfs  of 
Home  and  Greece,  and  has  handed  down 
to  us  no  very  laudable  tales  of  their  con- 
»luct.  We  have  no  desire  to  drink  from 
a  scoured  pig-trough,  when  we  can  have  ! 
access  to  a  ckystal  fount.  Poor  Mungo 
Park  had  no  choice — he  was  dying  of' 
thirst,  and  he  shared  the  liquid  life  with 
the  swine.  How  long  shall  the  masses  of 
what  is  pompously  called  “  Christendom  ”  ' 
remain  m  a  similar  or  even  worse  cate- ! 
goiy?  All  freedom  must  begin  from 
within.  It  is  not  a  parasitic,  but  the  tree.  I 
“  What,”  it  has  been  asked,  “  but  the  free  ' 
spirit  of  the  lieformation  founded,  Hible 
in  hand,  the  majestic  array  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonies?” 

“  Not  as  the  conqueror  comes. 

They,  the  true-hearted,  came — 

Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums, 

Nor  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame : 

Not  a.s  the  flying  come, 

In  silence  and  in  fear : 

They  shook  the  depths  of  the  fore.st  gloom 
V  With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer.” 

The  golden  proverbs,  alike  of  national 
piety  and  national  enterprise,  are  correla¬ 
tives.  There  are,  indeed,  great  things 
which  have  produced  but  little  results; 
there  are  glorious  things  which  have  but 
tended  to  inglorious  effects.  The  pomps  j 
of  art  and  the  gorgeousness  of  an  hie- ! 
rarchic  array  may  shed  their  magnificence  ! 
over  the  dazr.lcd  senses — they  may  pro-  j 
duoe  a  delirious-day-dream,  but  they  have  i 
never  yet  produced  a  nation  of  freemen.  • 
The  spirit  of  commercial  enteqirise,  and  ; 
the  national  distinction  of  grand  mechani- 1 
cal  agencies,  are  diametrically  opposed ' 
to  superstition.  The  one  flonrishes  by 
inquiry,  the  other  exists  by  monotony ; 
the  one  is  the  creature  of  light,  the  other 
of  darkness.  The  former  gratifies  taste 
.and  gilds  corrnption ;  the  latter  grows ! 
mighty  from  judgment.  The  first  clears  j 
the  intellect  of  communities ;  the  Latter  ; 
soothes  by  a  narcotic.  The  one  imparts  ' 
to  its  offspring  a  giant  mould ;  to  the 
other  is  bom  a  stunted  progeny.  i 
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“  The  railway,  the  steam-oi^ioe,  the  vast 
mechanism  of  the  fiactory,  the  widening  glories 
of  our  English  constitution,  and,  finally,  the 
free  life  of  a  world  in.  the  west — «1I  tliese  are 
the  ofispring,  not  of  form,  but  of  life — not  of 
mendicant  fraternities,  but  of  the  free  brother¬ 
hood  of  Christians ;  not  of  Ixiyola,  but  of 
J.uthcr :  in  one  word,  not  of  superstition,  but 
of  Christianity.  A  nation  that  can  exhibit 
results  so  grand  can  well  aiibrd  to  endure  the 
taunt  of  gross  materialism.  ‘  But  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  it  was  intellectual  freedom  that 
called  into  existence  the  ministering  agency  by 
which  these  wonders  were  produced,  by  which 
the  sustenance  and  the  intelligence  of  myriads 
were  stimulated  and  insured.”"* 

Hut  let  us  ask  if  these  agencies  have 
produced  their  natural  effect.  Let  us 
listen  to  the  same  authority.  He  thus 
writes : 

‘‘We  have  lived  to  behold,  even  beneath  the 
Idarc  of  freedom’s  sunlight,  the  leprous  pro¬ 
geny  of  medireval  priestcraft  and  mcdiseval 
tyranny,  scorning  to  hide  the  ghastly  whiteness 
of  their  taint,  by  robes  empurpled  by  the  blood 
of  Christianity  and  Freedom.  We  have  lived  to 
see  barbaric  force  and  fraud  struggling  to  real¬ 
ize  the  mad  dream  of  universal  empire.  We 
have  lived  to  see  artificial  nationalities  made  to 
order,  and  the  soul  of  a  free  people  made  an 
inflate  toy  for  the  sport  of  imperial  childhooil. 
We  have  lived  to  see,  unexcus^  by  tlie  gloom 
of  the  dark  ages,  ecclesiastical  corporations 
stretching  between  the  Cliristian  and  his  sum 
the  flimsy  tawdriness  of  curtains,  stained  by 
the  blood  of  martyrs ;  but  the  light  still  shines. 
We  have  seen  them  vainly  banded  together  to 
arrest  the  revolution  of  the  intellectual  world — 
‘  e  pnr  se  muove,’  we  exclaim,  ^vith  Galileo. 
Yes!  it  still  moves  with  increasing  majesty  and 
momentum.  We  have  lived  to  see  the  power, 
wealth,  and  dignity  of  a  whole  people  delibe¬ 
rately  laid  low,  on  the  very  vestibule  of  nation- 
alityj  as  a  mere  mat  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
pontifical  shoe.  We  have  lived  to  see,  in  our 
own  Protestant  Church,  ecclesiastical  arrogance 
enthroned  on  the  <lais  of  priestly  caste,  exclu¬ 
sive  as  its  own  brazen  gates,  and  as  narrow¬ 
minded  as  its  phylacteries  are  broad.  In  lieu 
of  living  for  souls,  priests  have  connived  at  the 
sale  of  souls  for  a  living.  When  Christianity 
is  baptized  with  the  pagan  waters  of  Lethe,  the 
national  godfather  is  apt  to  confound  the  golden 
shower  of  Danae  with  the  sprinklings  of  regen¬ 
eration.  The  scandal,  however,  is  a  genteel 
one,  and  it  befits  a  people  of  caste  like  the 
English. 

“  Chapman  of  souls  I  that  from  fair  Isis’  banks, 

Bring’st  with  thy  purchase-price  of  flock  and 
fold, 

The  way  genteel  to  heaven — accept  Rome’s 
thanks 

For  thy  new  mercy-seat  of  purest  gold — 

♦  "  Caste  and  Christianity.” 
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For  daily  floral  sacrifice  for  sin, 

Where  self,  man’s  groat  high-priest,  the  Holiest, 
enters  in.” 

These  are  hard  tiling ;  but  after  Mr. 
Osborne’s  letters,  M  e  fear  they  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  “  proven.”  MeanM’hile, 
M'e  can  not  but  deem  the  great  political 
organ  of  the  day  essentially  M’rong  in  its 
almost  dishonest  system  of  Compromise. 
This  compromise  is  its  paradise  of  trnth. 
But  compromise  has  never  yet  produced 
great  poets,  great  statesmen,  nor  great 
Christians.  We  can  not  laud  that  slavish 
servitude  that  M’aits  on  the  chariot-M'heels 
of  success — that  represses  earnestnes.*— 
earnestness,  M’hich  is  the  very  life-blood 
of  British  enterprise.  Nor  can  M-e  ad¬ 
mire  that  singular  idiosyncracy  which  ex¬ 
pects  all  maiiKind,  Mr.  "Sjiurgeon  not  ex-  j 
cepted,  to  be  borne  in  the  arms  of  its  dry 
nurse,  Mrs.  Punch,  to  the  baptism  of  its 
own  leaden  font.  The  impartial  monkey 
who  nibbled  off  the  cheese  of  the  litigant 
cats  M’!is  certaitily  not  a  very  respectable 
judge-in-equitj' ;  nor  can  we  attach  much 
greater  judicml  dignity  to  those  astute 
sitniae  of  the  Press,  whose  simulated 
gravity  now  passes  sentence  on  the  Pro¬ 
testant,  now  on  the  Catholic ;  anon  jaun¬ 
tily  takes  its  judicial  seat  on  the  Bible,  and 
anon  holds  out  its  friendly  paw  to  Christ¬ 
ians.  England  does  not  M’ant  an  over¬ 
grown  Chimpanzee  for  its  mentor,  but  an 
honest  man.  Somewhat  more  than  versa¬ 
tility,  time-serving,  and  simulation,  is  in 
requisition.  A  higher  tone  of  morality  is 
also  demanded  for  our  public  men ;  nor 
will  capacity  be  tolerated  instead  of  stead¬ 
fast  integrity. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  frequent  collisions  incre.a.singly  occur¬ 
ring  between  what  is  called  the  Executive 
and  the  Commoris.  It  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  carry  on  the  govern¬ 
ment.  What  does  this  show  but  that  M-e 
have  entered  upon  another  phase  of  the 
so-called  “  constitution  ?”  Triat  constitu¬ 
tion  may  not  fully  answer  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  great  country.  No  nation 
is  less  inclined  to  change  for  the  sake  of 


change  than  ours.  We  are  not  naturally 
fickle-minded,  but  rather  pathetic,  phleg¬ 
matic,  and  contented.  The  nation  will 
tolerate  much  from  its  professional  states¬ 
men,  but  it  will  not  tolerate  national  de¬ 
gradation.  Increased  publicity  in  diplo¬ 
matic  affairs  M'ill  be  insistc'd  on. 

If  the  isolation  of  England  has  been 
complained  of  by  foreign  writers,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  it  is  the  isolation  of  the 
Freeman  from  the  bondage  of  the  Slave. 
Nay,  more,  it  requires  no  great  forecast 
to  perceive  that  that  isolation  M  ill  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  increase  of  national  mo¬ 
rality  and  a  more  simple  Christianity'. 
Publicity  can  not  be  made  to  chime  in 
with  Secresy — a  closed  press  M’ith  an  open 
one — light  with  darkness— communities 
of  religious  harleqiiins  with  a  people  of 
rational  piety.  Whatever  may  be  done 
by  the  rulers  of  France  and  England,  m'o 
may  rest  assured  that  the  bulk  of  either 
population  will  never  harmonize  until  the 
first  great  principle  be  harmonized  from 
which  the  legislation  of  each  has  sprung 
up.  Congresses  have  been  fiishionable  of 
late  years ;  materialities  and  “  material 
pledges  ”  have  been  dealt  M'ith  pretty 
liberally ;  but  M'e  have  as  yet  bad  no 
notice  of  a  Congress  for  secwing  the 
freedom  of  conscience  for  the  entirety  of 
Euroj)e.  We  respectfully  invite  the  Pope 
to  the  presidency  of  this  conference. 
Before  statesmen  take  one  step  in  any 
direction,  statistic  or  political,  it  behoves 
tiiem  publicly  to  lay  doum  this  great 
principle ;  and  we  beg  of  France,  “  the 
first  of  civilized  nations,”  to  see  it  carried 
out.  There  is  no  half-M’ay  house  to  truth. 
That  is  the  only  promontory  which  has 
ever  commanded  one  unbroken  prospect 
over  the  tide  of  time.  From  any  thing 
short  of  this,  there  is  no  prospect  at  all. 
The  lightnings  of  the  politicjil  heaven 
may  play  around  its  summit — the  popular 
billows  may  thunder  at  its  base ;  but  the 
Pilgrim  of  Trctu,  and  the  mighty  pedes¬ 
tal  upon  M'hich  he  stands,  remain  alike 
unscathed  by  the  elemental  war  and  the 
red  artillery  of  the  skies. 
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Thk  aficmoon  of  a  hot  June  day  was 
drawing  towards  evening,  and  the  great 
world  of  London — for  it  was  the  night 
of  the  season — were  beginning  to  think 
of  dinner.  In  a  well-furnished  dressing- 
room,  the  windows  being  open  for  air, 
and  the  blinds  drawn  down  to  exclude 
the  sun,  stood  a  lady,  whoso  maid  wa.s 
giving  the  last  touch  to  her  rich  attire. 
It  was  Lady  Sarah  Hope. 

“  What  bracelets,  my  lady  f”  asked  the 
maid,  taking  a  small  bunch  of  keys  from 
her  p<K!ket. 

“  None  now  :  it  is  so  very  hot.  Alice,” 
added  Lady  Sarah,  turning  to  a  young 
lady,  who  was  leaning  back  on  a  sofa, 
“  have  them  reatly  displayed  for  me  when 
I  come  up,  and  I  will  decide  then.” 

“/  have  them  ready.  Lady  Sarah  ?”  re¬ 
turned  Miss  Seaton. 

“  If  you  will  be  so  kind.  Hughes,  give 
the  key  to  Miss  Seaton.” 

Lady  Sarah  left  the  room,  and  the  maid, 
IIughe.s,  began  taking  one  of  the  small 
keys  off  the  ring.  “  I  have  got  leave  to 
go  out, miss,  she  explained,  “and  am  going 
directly.  My  mother  is  not  well,  and 
wants  to  sec  mo.  This  is  the  key,  miss.” 

As  Miss  Seaton  took  it.  Lady  Sarah  re¬ 
appeared  at  the  door.  “  Alice,  you  may 
as  well  bring  the  jewel-box  down  to  the 
back  drawing-room.  I  shall  not  care  to 
come  up  here  after  dinner :  we  shall  be 
late,  as  it  is.” 

“  What’s  that  about  a  jewel-box  ?”  in¬ 
quired  a  pretty-looking  girl,  who  had 
come  from  another  ap.artment. 

“  Lady  Sarah  wishes  mo  to  bring  her 
bracelets  down  to  the  drawing-room,  that 
she  may  choose  which  to  put  on.  It  was 
too  hot  to  dine  in  them,  she  said.” 

“  Are  you  not  coming  in  to  dinner  to¬ 
day,  Alice  ?” 

“No.  I  walked  out,  and  it  has  tired 
me,  as  usual.  I  have  had  some  tea  in¬ 
stead.” 

“  I  would  not  be  you  for  all  the  world, 
Alice  I  To  possess  so  little  capability  of 
enjoying  life.” 
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“Yet  if  you  were  as  I  am,  weak  in 
health  and  strength,  your  lot  would  have 
been  so  soothed  to  you,  that  you  would 
not  repine  at  or  regret  it.” 

I  “  You  mean  I  should  be  content,” 
laughed  the  young  lady.  “Well,  there 
is  nothing  like  contentment,  the  sages  tell 
us.  One  of  my  detestable  school-room 
copies  used  to  be,  ‘  Contentment  is  happi¬ 
ness.’  ” 

“  I  can  hear  the  dinner  being  taken  in,” 
said  Alice  :  “  you  will  be  late  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room.” 

Lady  Frances  Chenevix  turned  away  to 
fly  down  the  stairs ;  her  light,  rounded 
form,  her  elastic  step,  all  telling  of  health 
and  enjoyment,  presented  a  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  Alice  Seaton.  Alice’s  face 
was  indeed  strangely  beautiful,  almost  too 
refined  and  delicate  for  the  wccar  and  tear 
of  common  life,  but  her  figure  was  weak 
and  stooping,  and  her  gait  feeble.  Of 
exceedingly  good  fiunily,  she  had  been 
suddenly  thrown  from  her  natural  posi¬ 
tion  of  wealth  and  comfort  to  compara¬ 
tive  poverty,  and  had  found  refuge  as 
“  companion”  to  Lady  Sarah  Hope. 

Colonel  Hope  w'as  a  thin,  spare  man, 
with  sharp  brown  eyes  and  sharp  features ; 
looking  so  shrunk  and  short,  that  he  must 
have  l^en  stnuggled  into  the  army  under 
hight ;  unless  ho  had  since  been  growing 
downwards.  No  stranger  could  have  be¬ 
lieved  him  at  ease  in  his  circumstances, 
any  more  than  they  would  have  believed 
him  a  colonel  who  nad  seen  hard  service 
in  India,  for  his  clothes  were  frequently 
thread-bare.  A  black  ribbon  supplied  the 
place  of  a  gold  chain,  as  guard  to  his 
watch,  and  a  blue  tin-looking  thing  of  a 
galvanized  ring  did  duty  for  any  other 
ring  on  his  finger.  Yet  ho  was  rich ;  of 
fabulous  riches,  people  said ;  but  he  was 
of  a  close  disposition,  especially  as  r^ 
garded  his  personal  outlay.  In  his  home 
and  to  his  wife  ho  was  liberal.  They  had 
been  married  several  years,  but  had  no 
children,  and  his  large  property  was  not 
entailed :  it  was  believed  that  his  nephew, 
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(Jerard  Hope,  would  inherit  it,  but  some  1 
dispute  had  recently  occurred,  and  Gerard 
had  been  turned  from  the  house.  Lady 
Frances  Chenevix,  the  sister  of  Lady 
Sarah,  but  considerably  younger,  had  been 
paying  them  an  eight  months'  visit  in  the 
country,  and  had  now  come  up  to  town 
with  them. 

Alice  Seaton  lay  on  the  sofa  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then,  taking  the  bracelet-box  in 
her  hands,  descended  to  the  drawing¬ 
rooms.  It  was  intensely  hot,  a  sultry, 
breathless  heat,  and  Alice  threw  open  the 
back-wdndow,  which  in  truth  made  it 
hotter,  for  the  sun  gleamed  right  athwart 
the  le^s  which  stretched  themselves  be¬ 
yond  the  window,  over  the  out-buildings 
at  the  back  of  the  row  of  houses. 

..  She  sat  down  near  this  back-window^, 
and  began  to  put  out  some  of  the  brace¬ 
lets  ou  the  table  before  it.  They  were 
rare  and  rich :  of  plain  gold,  of  silver,  of 
j>carl,  of  precious  stones.  One  of  them 
was  of  gold  links  studded  with  diamonds ; 
it  was  very  valuable,  and  had  been  the 

E resent  of  Colonel  Ilope  to  his  wife  on 
er  recent  birthdav.  Another  diamond 
bracelet  was  there,  but  it  was  not  so  beau¬ 
tiful  or  so  costly  as  this.  When  her  task 
was  done.  Miss  Seaton  passed  into  the 
front  drawing-room,  and  threw  up  one  of 
its  large  windows.  Still  there  was  no  air 
in  the  room. 

As  she  stood  at  it,  a  handsome  young 
man,  tall  and  powerful,  who  was  walking 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  caught 
her  eye.  He  nodded,  hesitated,  and  then 
crossed  the  street  as  if  to  enter. 

“  It  is  Gerard  I”  uttered  Alice,  under 
her  breath.  Can  he  be  coming  here 
She  walked  away  from  the  window  hastily , 
and  sat  down  %  the  bedecked  table  in 
the  other  room. 

Just  as  I  supposed!"  exclaimed  Gerard 
Hope,  entering,  and  advancing  to  Alice 
with  stealthy  steps.  “  When  1  saw  you 
at  the  window,  the  thought  struck  me 
that  you  w'ero  alone  here,  and  they  at 
dinner.  Thomas  happened  to  be  airing 
himself  at  the  door,  so  I  crossed,  and 
asked  him,  and  came  up.  How  are  you, 
^\lice 

“  Have  you  come  to  dinner  ?"  inquired 
Alice,  speaking  at  random,  and  angry  at 
her  own  agitation. 

“J”  come  to  dinner?”  repeated  Mr. 
Hope.  “  Why,  you  know  they’d  as  soon 
vt  down  with  the  hangman.” 

Indeed,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I 


was  in  hopes  you  and  the  Colonel  might 
be  reconciled.  Why  did  you  come  in  ? 
Thomas  will  tell.” 

“No,  he  won’t.  I  told  him  not.  Alice, 
the  idea  of  your  never  coming  up  till 
June!  Some  whim  of  Lady  Saran’s,  I 
suppose.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  for 
the  last  month  have  I  been  marching  past 
this  house,  wondering  when  it  was  going 
to  show  signs  of  life.  Is  Frances  here 
still  ?” 

“  Oh !  yes ;  she  is  going  to  remain  some 
time.” 

“  To  make  up  for - Alice,  was  it  not 

a  shame  to  turn  me  out  ?” 

“  I  was  extremely  sorry  for  what  hap¬ 
pened,  Mr.  Hope,  but  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  details.  Lady  Sarah  said  you  bad 
displea.sed  the  Colonel,  and  after  that  she 
never  mentioned  your  name.” 

“  What  a  show  of  smart  things  you 
have  got  here,  Alice  !  Are  you  going  to 
set  im  a  bazar  ?” 

“  They  are  Lady  Sarah’s  bracelets.” 

“  So  they  are,  I  see !  This  is  a  gem,” 
added  Mr.  Hope,  taking  up  the  fine  dia¬ 
mond  bracelet  already  mentioned.  “  I 
don’t  remember  this  one.” 

“  It  is  new.  The  Colonel  has  just  given 
it  to  her.” 

“  What  did  it  cost  ?” 

Alice  Seaton  laughed.  “  Do  you  think 
I  am  likely  to  know  ?  I  question  if  Lady 
Sarah  heard,  herself.” 

“  It  never  cost  a  farthing  less  than  two 
hundred  guineas,”  mused  Mr.  Hope,  turn¬ 
ing  the  bracelet  in  various  directions  that 
its  rich  diamonds  might  give  out  their 
gle.aming  light.  “  1  wish  it  was  mine.” 

“  What  should  you  do  with  it  ?”  laughed 
Alice. 

“  Spout  it.” 

“  I  do  not  understand,”  returned  Alice. 
She  really  did  not. 

“  I  beg  your  jiardon,  Alice.  I  was 
thinking  of  the  colloquial  lingo  familiarly 
applied  to  such  transactions,  mstead  of  to 
whom  I  was  talking.  I  meant  raise  money 
upon  it.” 

“  O  Mr.  Hope  !” 

“  Alice,  that’s  twice  you  have  called  me 
‘  Mr.  Hope.’  I  thought  I  was  ‘  Gerard’ 

I  to  you  before  I  went  away.” 

“  Time  has  elapsed  since,  and  you  seem 
like  a  stranger  again,”  returned  Alice,  a 
flush  rising  to  her  sensitive  face.  “  But 
you  spoke  of  raising  money :  I  hope  you 
are  not  in  temporary  embarrassment.” 

“  A  jolly  good  thing  for  me  if  it  turns 
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out  only  temporary,”  he  rejoined.  “  Look 
at  tny  position  !  Debts  hanging  over  my 
head — for  you  may  be  sure,  Alice,  all 
young  men,  with  a  limited  allowance  and 
large  expectations,  contract  them — and 
thrust  out  of  my  uncle’s  home  with  the 
loose  cash  I  had  in  my  pockets,  and  my 
clothes  sent  after  me.” 

**  Has  the  Colonel  stopped  your  allow¬ 
ance  ?” 

Mr.  Hope  laid  down  the  bracelet  from 
whence  he  had  taken  it,  before  he  re¬ 
plied. 

“  lie  stopped  it  then  :  and  I  have  not 
had  a  shilling  since,  except  from  my  own 
resources.  I  first  went  upon  tick  ;  then  I 
disposed  of  my  watch  and  chain  and  all 
my  other  little  matters  of  value  ;  and  now 
I  am  upon  tick  again.” 

“Upon  w'hat?”  uttered  Alice. 

“  Yon  don’t  understand  these  free 
terms,  Alice,”  he  said,  looking  fondly  at 
her,  “  and  I  hope  you  may  never  have 
occasion.  Frances  would :  she  has  lived 
in  their  atmosphere.” 

“Yes,  I  know  what  an  embarrassed 
man  the  Earl  is,  if  yon  allude  to  that. 
But  I  am  grieved  to  hear  about  yourself. 
Is  the  Colonel  implacable  ?  What  was 
the  cause  of  the  quarrel  ?” 

“  You  know  I  was  to  be  his  heir.  Even 
if  children  had  come  to  him,  ho  had  un¬ 
dertaken  amply  to  provide  for  me.  Last 
Christmas  he  suddenly  sent  for  me,  and 
told  mo  it  was  his  pleasure  and  Lady 
Sarah’s  that  I  should  take  up  my  abode 
W'ith  them.  So  I  did,  glad  to  get  into 
such  good  quarters,  and  stopped  there, 
like  an  innocent,  unsuspicious  lamb,  till — 
when  w’as  it,  Alice  ? — April.  Then  the 
plot  came  out.  They  had  fixed  upon  a 
wife  for  mo,  and  I  was  to  hold  myself  in 
readiness  to  marry  her  at  any  given  mo¬ 
ment.” 

“  Who  was  it  ?”  inquired  Alice,  in  a 
low  tone,  as  she  bent  her  head  over  the 
bracelets. 

“  Never  mind,”  laughed  Mr.  Hope ;  “  it 
wasn’t  yon.  I  said  I  would  not  have  her, 
and  they  both,  he  and  Lady  Sarah,  pulled 
me  and  my  want  of  taste  to  pieces,  and 
assured  me  I  was  a  monster  of  ingrati¬ 
tude.  It  provoked  me  into  confessing 
that  I  liked  somebody  else  bettor,  and 
the  Colonel  turned  me  out.” 

Alice  looked  her  sorrow,  but  she  did  not 
express  it. 

“  And  since  then  I  have  been  having  a 
fight  with  my  creditors,  putting  them  off 


with  fair  words  and  promises.  But  they 
have  grown  incredulous,  and  it  has  come 
to  dodging.  In  fevor  of  my  uncle,  and 
his  aoknow'ledged  heir,  they  would  have 
given  me  tmlimited  time  and  credit,  but 
the  breach  is  known,  and  it  makes  all  the 
difference.  With  the  value  of  that  at  my 
disposal” — nodding  at  the  bracelet— “I 
should  stop  some  pressing  personal  trifles 
and  go  on  again  for  a  w’hile.  So  you  sec, 
Alice,  a  diamond  bracelet  may  be  of  net- 
even  to  a  gentleman,  should  some  genial 
fortune  drop  such  into  his  hands.” 

“I  svmpathize  with  you  very  much,” 
said  Alice,  “  and  I  wish  I  had  it  in  my 
power  to  aid  you.” 

“  Thank  you  for  your  kind  wishes ;  I 
know  they  are  genuine.  When  my  uncle 
sees  the  name  of  Gerard  Hope  figuring  in 
the  insolvent  list,  or  amongst  the  outlaws, 

he -  Hark !  can  they  be  coming  up 

from  dinner?” 

“  Scarcely  yet,”  said  Alice,  starting  up 
simultaneously  with  himself,  and  listening. 

“  But  they  will  not  sit  long  to-day,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  going  to  the  opera.  Ge¬ 
rard,  they  must  not  find  you  here.” 

“And  get  you  turned  out  as  w'ell  as 
myself  I  No,  not  if  I  can  help  it.  Alice  1” 
—  suddenly  laying  his  hands  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  gazing  dowm  into  her  eyes 
— “  do  you  know  who  it  was  I  had  learnt 
to  love,  instead  of — of  the  other  ?” 

She  gasped  for  breath,  and  her  color 
went  and  came.  “  No — no ;  do  not  toll 
me,  Gerard.” 

“  Why  no,  I  had  better  not,  under  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  but  when  the  good 
time  comes — for  all  their  high-roped  in¬ 
dignation  must  and  will  blow  over — theii 
I  will ;  and  here’s  the  pledge  of  it.”  He 
bent  his  head,  took  one  long  earnest  kisii 
from  her  lips,  and  was  ^one. 

Agitated  almost  to  sickness,  trembling 
and  conflised,  Alice  stole  to  look  after 
him,  terrified  lest  he  might  not  escape 
unseen.  She  crept  partly  down  the 
stairs,  so  as  to  obtain  sight  of  the  hall- 
door,  and  make  sure  that  he  got  out  in  safe¬ 
ty.  As  he  drew  it  open,  there  stood  a  lady 
just  about  to  knock.  She  said  something 
to  him,  and  he  waved  his  hand  towards 
the  staircase.  Alice  saw  that  the  visitor 
was  her  sister,  a  lady  well  married  and 
moving  in  the  fashionable  world.  She 
met  her,  and  took  her  into  the  front 
drawing-room. 

“  I  can  not  stay  to  sit  down,  Alice ;  I 
must  make  haste  back  to  dress,  for  1  am 
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engaged  to  three  or  four  places  to-night. 
Neither  do  I  wish  to  horrify  Lady  Sarah 
w'ith  a  visit  at  this  untoward  hour.  I 
had  a  request  to  make  to  yon,  and 
thought  to  catch  you  before  you  went 
in  to  dinner.” 

“  They  are  alone,  and  are  dining  earlier 
than  usual.  I  was  too  tired  to  appear. 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ?” 

“  In  one  word — t  am  in  pressing  need 
for  a  little  money.  Can  you  lend  it  me  ?” 

“  I  wish  I  could,”  returned  Alice  ;  “  I 
am  so  very  sorry.  I  sent  all  I  had  to 
poor  mamma  the  day  before  we  came  to 
town.  It  was  only  twenty-five  pounds.” 

“  That  would  have  been  of  no  use  to 
me :  I  want  more.  I  thought  if  you  had 
been  misering  up  your  salary,  you  might 
liave  had  a  hundred  poun^  or  so,  by 
you.” 

Alice  shook  her  head.  “  I  should  be  a 
long  while  saving  up  a  hundred  pounds, 
even  if  dear  mamma  had  no  W'auts.  But 
I  send  to  her  what  I  can  spare.  Do  not 
be  in  such  a  hurry,”  continued  Alice,  as 
her  uster  was  moving  to  the  door.  “  At 
least,  wait  one  minute  while  I  fetch  you  a 
letter  I  received  from  mamma  this  morn¬ 
ing,  in  answer  to  mine.  You  will  like  to 
re^  it,  for  it  is  full  of  news  about  the  old 
place.  You  can  take  it  home  with  you.” 

Alice  left  her  sister  standing  in  the 
room,  and  went  up-stairs.  But  she  was 
more  than  one  minute  away,  she  was 
throe  or  four,  for  she  could  not  at  first 
lay  her  hand  upon  the  letter.  When  she 
returned,  her  sister  advanced  to  her  from 
the  back  drawing-room,  the  folding-doors 
between  the  two  rooms  being,  as  before, 
wide  open. 

“  What  a  fine  collection  of  bracelets, 
Alice  I”  she  excliunied,  as  she  took  the 
letter.  “  Are  they  spread  out  for  show  ?” 

“  No,”  laughed  Alice ;  “  Lady  Sarah  is 
going  to  the  opera,  and  will  be  in  a  hurry 
when  she  comes  up  from  dinner.  She 
asked  me  to  bring  tnem  all  down,  as  she 
had  not  decided  which  to  wear.” 

-  I  like  to  dress  before  dinner  on  my 
opera  nights.” 

“  Oh !  so  of  course  does  Lady  Sarah,” 
returned  Alice,  as  her  sister  descend^ 
the  stairs,  but  she  said  it  was  too  hot 
to  dine  in  bracelets.” 

“  It  is  fearfully  hot.  Gk)od-by,  Alice. 
Don’t  ring ;  I  will  let  myself  out.” 

Alice  returned  to  the  front  room  and 
looked  from  the  window,  wondering 
whether  her  sister  had  come  in  her 


carriage.  No.  A  trifling  evening  breeze 
was  arising  and  beginning  to  move  the 
curtains  aiout.  Gentle  as  it  was,  it  was 
grateful,  and  Alice  sat  down  in  it.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  the  ladies  came  up  from 
dinner. 

“  Have  you  the  bracelets,  Alice  ?  Oh  ! 
I  see.” 

Lady  Sarah  went  into  the  back-room 
as  she  spoke,  and  stood  before  the  table, 
looking  at  the  bracelets.  Alice  rose  to 
j  follow  her,  when  Lady  Frances  Chenevix 
caught  her  by  the  arm,  and  began  to 
speak  in  a  covert  wdiispcr. 

“  Who  was  that  at  tne  door  just  now  ? 
It  was  a  visitor’s  knock.  Do  you  know, 
Alice,  every  hour,  since  we  came  to  town, 
I  have  fancied  Gerard  might  be  calling. 
In  the  country  he  could  not  get  to  us, 
but  here -  Was  it  Gerard  ?” 

“  It — it  w'as  my  sister,”  carelessly  an- 
sw’ered  Alice.  It  was  not  a  true  answer, 
for  her  sister  had  not  knocked,  and  she 
did  not  know  who  had.  But  it  was  the 
readiest  that  rose  to  her  lips,  and  she 
wished  to  escape  the  questioning. 

“Only  your  sister,”  sighed  Frances, 
turning  to  the  window  with  a  gesture  of 
disappointment. 

“  Which  have  you  put  on  ?”  inquired 
Alice,  going  towards  Lady  Sarah. 

“  These  loose  fancy  things ;  they  arc 
the  coolest.  I  really  am  so  hot :  the  soup 
W'as  that  favorite  soup  of  the  Colonel’s,  all 
capsicums  and  cayenne,  and  the  Avine  was 
hot ;  there  had  been  a  mistake  about  the 
ice.  Hill  trusted  to  the  new'  man,  and  he 
did  not  understand  it ;  it  w'as  all  hot  to¬ 
gether.  What  the  house  will  be  to-night, 
I  dread  to  think  of.” 

Lady  Sarali,  whilst  she  spoke,  had  been 
putting  the  br.'icelets  into  the  jewel-box, 
with  very  little  care. 

“  I  had  better  put  them  straight,”  re¬ 
marked  Alice,  when  she  re.aclied  the 
table. 

“  Do  not  trouble,”  returned  Lady 
Sarah,  shutting  down  the  lid.  “  You  are 
looking  flushed  and  feverish,  Alice ;  you 
were  wrong  to  walk  so  far  to-day ;  Hughes 
will  set  them  to  rights  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  ;  they  will  do  till  then.  Lock  them 
up,  and  take  possession  of  the  key.” 

Alice  did  as  she  was  bid.  She  locked 
the  case  and  put  the  key  in  her  pocket. 
“  Here  is  the  carriage,”  exclaimeu  Lady 
Frances.  “  Are  we  to  w'ait  for  coffee  ?” 

“  Coffee  in  this  heat !”  retorted  Lady 
Sarah,  “  it  W'onld  be  adding  fuel  to  fire. 
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We  will  have  some  tea  when  we  rctnrn. 
Alice,  you  must  make  tea  for  the  Colonel ; 
he  ■aiU  not  come  out  without  it.  He 
thinks  this  weather  just  what  it  ought  to 
bo  ;  rather  cold,  if  any  thing.” 

Alice  had  taken  the  bracelet  box  in  her 
hands  as  Lady  Sarah  spoke,  and  when 
they  departed  carried  it  up-stairs  to  its 
j»lace  in  Lady  Sarah’s  bed-room.  The 
Colonel  speedily  rose  from  table,  for  his 
wife  had  laid  her  commands  on  him  to 
join  them  early.  Alice  helped  him  to  his 
tea,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  she  went 
up-stairs  to  bed. 

To  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  Tired  as  she 
was,  and  exhausted  in  frame,  sleep  would 
not  come  to  her.  She  was  living  over 
again  her  interview  with  Gerard  Hope. 
She  could  not,  in  her  conscious  heart, 
affect  to  misunderstand  his  implied  mean¬ 
ing — that  »he  had  been  the  canse  of  his 
rejecting  the  union  proposed  to  him.  It 
diffused  a  strange  rapture  within  her,  and 
though  she  had  not  perhaps  been  wholly 
blind  and  unconscious  during  the  period 
of  Gerard’s  stay  with  them,  she  now  kept 
i-epeating  the  words,  “  Can  it  be  ?  can  it 
be?” 

It  certainly  was  so.  Love  plays  strange 
pranks.  There  was  Gerarti  Hope,  heir  to 
the  fabulous  wealth,  consciously  proud 
of  his  handsome  ^>crson,  his  herculean 
strength,  his  towering  form,  called  home 
and  planted  down  by  the  side  of  a  pretty 
and  noble  ladv,  on  purpose  th.at  he  might 
fall  in  love  with  her — Lady  Frances  Che- 
nevix.  And  yet,  the  well-laid  project 
fiiiled :  failed  because  there  happened  to 
be  another  at  that  young  lady’s  sitie,  a  sad, 
quiet  feeble-framed  girl,  whose  very  weak¬ 
ness  may  have  seemed  to  others  to  place 
her  beyond  the  pale  of  man’s  love.  But 
love  thrives  by  contrasts,  and  it  was  the 
feeble  girl  who  won  the  love  of  the  strong 
man. 

Yes ;  the  knowledge  diffused  a  strange 
rapture  within  her,  as  she  lay  there  that 
night,  and  she  may  be  excused  if,  for  a 
brief  period,  she  gave  range  to  the  sweet 
fantasies  it  conjured  up.  For  a  brief 
period  only :  too  soon  the  depressing 
consciousness  returned  to  her,  that  these 
thoughts  of  earthly  happiness  must  be 
subdued,  for  she,  with  her  confirmed  ail¬ 
ments  and  conspicuous  weakness,  must 
never  hope  to  marry,  as  did  other  wo¬ 
men.  She  had  long  known — her  mother 
bad  prepared  her  for  it  —  that  one  so 
afliictcikand  frail  as  she,  whose  tenure  of 


existence  was  likely  to  be  short,  ought 
not  to  become  a  wife,  and  it  had  been  her 
earnest  hope  to  pass  through  life  unloving 
and  unloved.  She  had  striven  to  arm 
herself  against  the  danger,  against  being 
thrown  into  the  perils  of  temptation. 
Alas !  it  had  come  insidiously  upon  her ; 
all  her  care  had  been  set  at  naught ;  and 
she  knew  that  she  loved  Gerard  Hope 
with  a  deep  and  fervent  love.  “  It  is  hut 
another  cross,”  she  sighed,  “  another  bur¬ 
den  to  surmount  and  subdue,  and  I  will 
set  myself,  from  this  night,  to  the  task. 
I  have  been  a  coward,  shrinking  from 
self-examination ;  but  now  that  Gerard 
has  spoken  out,  I  can  deceive  myself  no 
longer.  I  wish  he  had  spoken  more  free¬ 
ly,  that  I  might  have  told  him  it  was  use¬ 
less.” 

It  was  only  towards  morning  that 
Alice  dropped  asleep :  the  consequence 
was,  that  long  after  her  usual  hour  for 
rising,  she  was  still  sleeping.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  her  door,  by  some  one,  awoke  her : 
it  was  Lady  Sarah’s  maid. 

“  Why,  miss !  are  you  not  up !  Well, 
I  never !  I  wanted  the  key  of  the  jewel- 
box,  but  I’d  have  waited  if  I  had  known.” 

“What  do  you  say  you  want  ?”  return¬ 
ed  Alice,  whose  ideas  w’ere  confused,  as 
is  often  the  case  on  being  suddenly 
awakened. 

“The  key  of  the  bracelet-box,  if  you 
please.” 

“  The  key  ?”  repeated  Alice.  “  Oh !  I 
remember,”  she  added,  her  recollection 
returning  to  her.  “  Be  at  the  trouble, 
will  you,  Hughes,  to  take  it  out  of  my 
pocket :  it  is  on  that  chair,  under  my 
clothes.” 

The  servant  came  to  the  pocket,  and 
speedily  found  the  kejr.  “  Are  yon  worse 
than  usual,  miss,  this  morning,”  asked 
she,  “  or  have  yon  overslept  yourself?” 

“  I  have  overslept  myself.  Is  it 
late  ?” 

“  Between  nine  and  ten.  My  lady  b 
up,  and  at  breakfast  with  master  and 
Lady  Frances.” 

Alice  rose  the  instant  the  maid  bad  left 
the  room,  and  made  haste  to  dress,  vexed 
with  herself  for  sleeping  so  long.  8he 
was  nearly  ready  when  Hughes  came  in 
again. 

“  If  ever  I  saw'  such  a  confusion  as  that 
jewel-case  was  in !”  cried  she,  in  as  pert 
and  grumbling  a  tone  as  she  dared  to  use. 
“  The  bracelets  were  thrown  together 
without  law  or  order — just  as  if  they  had 
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been  bo  much  glass  and  tinsel  from  the  “  But  it  must  be  in  the  box,”  said  Alice. 
Ijowther  Arcade.”  “  But  it’s  no<,”  persisted  Hughes,  em- 

“  It  ■was  lady  Sarah  did  it,”  replied  phasizing  the  negative  ;  can’t  you  believe 
Alice.  ‘‘  I  would  have  put  them  straight,  me,  miss  ?  What’s  gone  with  it  ?” 
but  she  said  leave  it  for  yon.  I  thought  Alice  Seaton  looked  at  Hughes  with  a 
she  might  prefer  that  you  should  do  it,  puzzled,  dreamy  look.  She  was  thinking 
so  did  not  press  it.”  matters  over.  It  soon  dcared  again. 

“  Of  course  her  ladyship  is  aware  “  Then  Lady  Sarah  must  have  kept  it 
there’s  nobody  but  myself  Knows  how  out  when  she  put  in  the  rest.  It  was 
they  are  placed  in  it,”  returned  Hughes,  she  who  returned  them  to  the  case  ;  I  did 
consequentially.  “  I  could  go  to  that,  or  not.  Perhaps  she  wore  it  last  night.” 
to  the  other  jcw'el-box,  in  the  dark,  miss,  “No  miss,  that  she  didn’t.  She  wore 
and  take  out  any  one  thing  my  lady  only  those  two——” 
wanted,  without  disturbing  the  rest.”  “  I  saw  what  she  had  on,”  interrupteil 

“  I  have  observed  that  you  have  the  Alice.  “  But  she  might  also  have  put  on 
gift  of  order,”  remarked  Alice,  with  a  the  other,  without  my  noticing.  Then 
smile.  “  It  is  very  useful  to  those  who  she  must  have  kept  it  out  for  some  other 
possess  it,  and  saves  them  from  trouble  purpose.  I  nill  ask  her.  Wait  here  an 
and  confusion.”  instant,  Hughes ;  for  of  course  you  will 

“  So  it  do,  miss,”  said  Hughes.  “  But  like  to  be  at  a  certainty.” 

I  came  to  ask  you  for  the  diamond  brace-  “  That’s  cool,”  thought  Hughes,  as 
let.”  Abce  went  into  the  breakust-room,  and  the 

“  The  diamond  bracelet !”  echoed  Alice.  Colonel  came  out  of  it  with  his  newspa])cr. 
“  What  diamond  bracelet  ?  What  do  you  “  I  should  have  said  it  was  somebody  else 
mean  ?”  would  like  to  be  at  a  certainty,  instead  of 

“  It’s  not  in  the  box,  miss.”  me.  Thank  goodness  it  wasn’t  in  my 

“  Tbe  diamond  bi'acelets  arc  both  in  the  charge,  last  night,  if  any  thing  dreadful 
box,”  rejoined  Alice.  has  come  to  pass.  My  lady  don’t  keep 

“  The  old  one  is  there ;  not  the  new  out  her  bracelets  for  sport.  Miss  Seaton 
one.  I  thought  you  might  have  taken  it  has  left  the  key  about,  that’s  what  she 
out  to  show  some  one,  or  to  look  at,  your-  has  done,  and  it’s  hard  to  say  who  hasn’t 
self,  miss,  for  I’m  sure  it’s  a  sight  for  pleas-  been  at  it.:  I  knew  the  box  had  been  ran- 
ant  eyes.”  sacked  over.” 

“  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  in  the  case,”  “  Lady  Sarah,”  said  Alice,  “  did  you 
said  Alice.  “  All  are  there,  except  what  wear  your  new  diamond  bracelet  last 
Lady  Sarah  had  on.  You  must  have  night?” 
overlooked  it.”  “  No.” 

“  I  must  be  a  great  donkey  if  I  have,”  “  Then  did  you  put  it  into  the  box  with 
grumbled  the  girl.  “  It  must  be  at  the  the  others  ?” 

very  bottom,  amongst  the  cotton,”  she  “  No,”  languidly  repeated  Ijady  Sarah, 
soliloquized,  as  she  returned  to  Lady  attaching  no  importance  to  the  question. 
Sarah’s  apartments,  “  and  I  have  just  got  “  After  you  had  chosen  the  bracelets 
to  take  every  individual  artiole  out,  to  get  you  wished  to  wear,  you  put  the  others 
to  it.  This  comes  of  giving  up  one’s  keys  into  the  box  yourself,”  explained  Alice, 
to  other  folks.”  “  Did  you  you  put  in  the  new  one,  the 

Alice  hastened  down,  begging  pardon  diamond,  or  keep  it  out?” 
for  her  late  appearance.  It  was  readily  “  The  diamond  was  not  there.” 
accorded.  Alice’s  office  in  the  house  was  Alice  stood  confounded.  “  It  was  on 
nearly  a  sinecure ;  when  she  had  first  en-  the  table  at  the  back  of  all.  Lady  Sarah,” 
tcred  upon  it.  Lady  Sarah  was  ill,  and  re-  slio  presently  said.  Next  the  window.” 
quired  some  one  to  sit  with  and  read  to  “  1  tell  yon,  Alice,  it  was  not  there.  I 
her,  but  now  that  she  was  well  again,  don’t  know  that  I  should  have  worn  it,  if 
Alice  had  little  to  do.  it  had  been,  but  I  certainly  looked  for  it. 

Breakfast  was  scarcely  over  •when  Alice  Not  seeing  it,  I  supposed  you  had  not 
was  called  from  the  room.  Hughes  stood  put  it  out,  and  did  not  care  sufiiciently  to 
outdde.  ask  for  it.” 

“  Miss,”  said  she,  with  a  long  face,  “  the  Alice  felt  in  a  mesh  of  perplexity ;  ouri- 
diamond  bracelet  is  not  in  the  box.  I  ous  thoughts,  and  very  onpieasing  ones, 
thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken.”  were  beginning  to  come  over  her.«  “  But, 
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Lady  Saraii,  the  bracelet  tras  indeed  there 
when  you  went  to  the  table,”  she  urged. 
“  I  put  it  there.” 

“  I  can  assure  you  tliat  yon  labor  under 
a  mistake,  as  to  its  being  there  when  1 
came  up  from  dinner,”  answered  Lady 
Sarah.  “  Why  do  you  ask  ?” 

“  Hughes  has  come  to  say  it  is  not  in 
the  case.  She  is  outside,  waiting.” 

“  Outside,  now'  ?  Hughes,”  called  out 
her  ladyship :  and  Hughes  came  in. 

“  What’s  this  about  my  bracelet  ?” 

“Z  don’t  know,  my  lady.  The  bracelet 
is  not  in  its  place,  so  I  asked  Miss  Seaton. 
She  thought  your  ladyship  might  have 
kept  it  out  yesterday  evening.” 

“  I  neither  touched  it  nor  saw  it,”  said 
I^ady  Sarah. 

“Then  we  have  had  thieves  at  work,” 
decided  Hughes. 

“  It  must  be  in  the  box,  Hughes,”  spoke 
up  Alice.  “  I  laid  it  out  on  the  table, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  thieves — as  you 
phrase  it — could  have  come  there.” 

“  Oh  I  yes,  it  is  in  the  box,  no  doubt,” 
said  her  ladyship,  somewhat  crossly,  for 
she  disliked  to  be  troubled,  especially  in 
hot  weather.  “  You  have  not  searched 
properly,  Hughes.” 

“  My  lady,”  answered  Hughes,  “  I  can 
trust  my  hands  and  I  can  trust  my  eyes, 
and  they  have  all  four  l)een  into  every 
hole  and  crevice  of  the  box.” 

Lady  b  ranees  Chenevix  laid  down  the 
Morning  Po«t^  and  advanced.  “  Is  the 
bracelet  really  lost  ? 

“  It  can  not  be  lost,”  returned  Lady 
Sarah.  “You  are  sure  you  put  it  out, 
Alice  ?” 

“  I  am  quite  sure  of  that.  It  was  lying 
first  in  the  case,  and - ” 

“  Yes,  it  was,”  interrupted  Hughes. 
“  That  was  its  place.” 

“  And  was  consequently^  the  first  that 
I  took  out,”  continued  Alice.  “  I  put  it 
on  the  table;  and  the  others  round  it, 
nearer  to  me.  Why,  as  a  proof  that  it 
lay  there— — ” 

What  W'as  Alice  going  to  add  ?  Was 
she  going  to  adduce  as  a  proof  that  Gerard 
Hope  had  taken  it  up,  and  it  had  been  a 
subject  of  conversation  between  them  ? 
If  so,  recollection  came  to  her  in  time, 
and  she  faltered,  and  abruptly  broke  off. 
But  a  faint,  horrible  dread,  to  which  she 
would  not  give  a  shape,  came  stealing 
over  her,  and  her  face  turned  white,  and 
she  sank  on  a  chair,  trembling  visibly. 

“  Now  look  at  Alice  1”  uttered  Frances 


Chenevix ;  “  she  is  going  into  one  of  her 
agitation  fits.” 

“  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  agitated, 
Alice,”  cried  Lady  Sarah  ;  “  that  will  do 
no  good.  Besides,  I  feel  sure  the  bracelet 
is  all  safe  in  the  case :  where  else  can  it 
be?  Fetch  the  case,  Hughes,  and  I  W'ill 
look  for  it  myself.” 

Hughes  whisked  out  of  the  room,  in¬ 
wardly  resenting  the  doubt  cast  on  her 
eyesight. 

“  It  is  so  strange,”  mused  Alice,  “  that 
you  did  not  see  the  bracelet  when  you 
came  up.” 

“  It  was  certainly  not  there,”  returned 
Lady  Sarah. 

“  Perhaps  you’ll  look  for  yourself  now, 
my  lady,”  cried  Hughes,  returning  with 
the  jewel-box  in  her  hands. 

The  box  was  well  searched.  The  brace¬ 
let  was  not  there. 

“Ibis  is  very  strange,  Hughes,”  ut¬ 
tered  Lady  Sai*s^. 

“  It’s  very  ugly  as  w'ell,  my  lady,”  an¬ 
swered  Hughes,  in  a  lofty  tone,  “  and  I’m 
thankful  to  the  presiding  genuses  which 
rules  such  things,  that  I  was  not  in  charge 
when  it  happened.  Though  maybe,  it  I 
had  been,  it  never  would  have  took  place, 
for  I  can  give  a  guess  how  it  was.” 

“  Then  you  had  better,”  smd  her  lady¬ 
ship  curtly. 

“  If  I  do,”  returned  Hughes,  “  I  shall 
offend  Miss  Seaton.” 

“No  you  will  not,  Hughes,”  cried  Alice. 
“  Say  what  you  please :  I  have  need  to 
wish  this  cleared  up.” 

“  Then,  miss,  if  I  may  speak  my  thoughts, 
I  think  you  roust  have  left  the  key  about. 
And  there  are  strange  servants  in  the 
house,  you  know,  my  lady ;  there’s  tliat 
kitchen-maid  only  came  in  it  w’hcn  we  did, 
and  there’s  the  new  under-butler.” 

“  Hughes,  you  are  w’rong,”  interrupted 
Alice.  “The  servants  could  not  have 
touched  the  box,  for  the  key  never  was  out 
of  my  possession,  and  you  know  the  lock 
is  a  Bramah.  I  locked  the  box  last  night 
in  Lady  Sarah’s  presence,  and  the  key 
was  not  out  of  my  pocket  afterwards,  until 
you  tookdt  from  thenoe  this  morning.” 

“  The  key  seems  to  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,”  interposed  Frances  Chene¬ 
vix.  “  Alice  says  she  put  the  diamond 
bracelet  on  the  table  with  the  rest ;  Lady 
Sarah  says  when  she  went  to  the  table, 
after  dinner,  it  was  not  there :  so  it  must 
have  been  in  the  intervening  period  that 
the — the — disappearance  took  place.” 
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“  And  only  a  few  minutes  to  do  it  in  !”  |  away  with  the  bracelet.  I  am  sure  Hughes 
ejaculated  Lady  Sarah.  “  What  a  mys- 1  thinks  so.” 

tery  I”  |  “  Don’t  say  unorthodox  things,  Alice. 

“  It  beats  ooniuring,  my  lady,”  smd  !  They  would  rather  think  that  I  had  done 
Hughes.  Could  any  visitor  have  come  it,  of  the  two,  for  I  have  more  use  for 
up  stairs  ?”  diamond  bracelets  than  you.” 

“  I  did  hear  a  visitor’s  knock  while  we  “  It  is  kind  of  you  to  try  to  cheer  me,” 
were  at  dinner,”  said  Lady  Sarah.  “  Don’t  8ighe<l  Alice. 

you  remember,  Fanny?  You  looked  up,  “  Just  the  thing  I  came  to  do.  And  to 
as  if  you  noticed  it.”  have  a  bit  of  chat  with  you  as  well.  If 

“Did  I?”  answered  Lady  Frances,  in  you  will  let  me.” 
a  careless  tone.  “  Of  course  I  will  let  you.” 

At  that  moment,  Thomas  happened  to  “  I  wish  to  tell  you  I  will  not  mention 
enter  with  a  letter,  and  the  question  was  that  your  sister  was  here  last  evening.  I 
put  to  him.  Who  knocked  ?  His  answer  promise  you  I  will  not.” 
w’as  ready.  Alice  did  not  immediately  reply.  The 

“  Sir  George  Danvers,  my  lady.  When  words  and  their  hushed  tone  caused  a  new 
I  Bald  the  Colonel  was  at  dinner.  Sir  George  trouble  to  arise  within  her,  one  which  she 
began  to  apologize  for  calling,  but  I  ex-  had  not  glanced  at.  Was  it  possible  that 
plained  that  you  were  dining  earlier  than  Lady  Frances  could  imagine  her  sister  to 

usual,  because  of  the  opera.”  be  the - 

“  Nobody  else  called  ?”  “  Lady  Frances  Chenevix !”  burst  forth 

“Nobody  knocked  but  Sir  George,  my  Alice,  “you  can  not  think  it  1  She!  my 
lady.”  .  sister — guilty  of  a  despicable  thcfl  I  Have 

“  A  covert  answer,”  thought  Alice ;  you  forgotten  thfit  she  moves  in  your  own 
“  but  I  am  glad  he  is  true  to  Gerard.”  position  in  the  world  ?  that  our  family  is 
“  What  an  untruth  !”  thought  Lady  scarcely  inferior  to  yours  ?” 

Frances,  as  she  remembered  the  visit  of  “Alice,  I  forgive  your  so  misjudging  me, 

Alice’s  sister.  “  Thomas’s  memory  must  because  you  are  not  yourself  just  now. 
be  short.”  Of  course  your  sister  can  not  be  sns- 

AU  the  talk — and  it  was  much  pro-  pected ;  I  know  that.  Hut  as  you  did 
longed — did  not  tend  to  throw  any  hght  not  mention  her  when  they  were  talking 
npon  the  matter,  and  Alice,  unhappy  and  of  who  had  been  here,  I  supposed  you 
ill,  retired  to  her  own  room.  The  agita-  did  not  wish  her  name  dragged  into  so 
tion  had  brought  on  a  nervous  and  violent  unpleasant  an  affair,  and  I  hastened  up  to 
headache,  and  she  sat  down  in  a  low  chair,  say  there  was  no  danger  from  me  that  it 
and  bent  her  forehead  on  to  her  hands,  would  be.” 

One  belief  alone  possessed  her :  that  the  “  lielicve  me,  she  is  not  the  guilty 
unfortunate  Gerard  Hope  had  stolen  the  party,”  returned  Alice,  “  and  I  have  more 
bracelet.  Do  as  she  would,  she  could  not  cause  to  say  so  than  you  think  for.” 

Eut  it  from  her :  she  kept  repeating  that  “  What  do  you  mean  by  that,”  briskly 
e  was  a  gentleman,  that  he  was  honora-  cried  Lady  Frances.  “You  surely  have 
ble,  that  he  would  never  place  her  in  so  no  clue?” 

painful  a  position.  Common-sense  replied  Alice  shook  her  head,  and  her  coinpan- 
that  the  temptation  was  laid  before  him,  ion’s  eagerness  was  lulled  again.  “  It  is 
and  he  had  confessed  his  pecuniary  diffi-  well  that  Thomas  was  forgetful,”  remarked 
culties  to  be  great :  nay,  had  he  not  wished  Lady  P'ranoes.  “  Was  it  really  forgetful- 
for  this  very  bracelet,  that  he  might  make  ness,  Alice,  or  did  you  contrive  to  tele¬ 
money -  graph  him  to  be  silent  ?” 

A  knock  at  the  door.  Alice  lifted  her  “  Thomas  only  spoke  truth.  At  least, 
sickly  countenance,  and  bade  the  intruder  as  regards  my  sister,”  she  hastily  added, 
enter.  It  w’-as  Lady  F'rances  Chenevix.  “  for  ne  did  not  let  her  in.” 

“  I  came  to - Alice,  how  wretched  “  Then  it  is  all  quite  easy ;  and  you  and 

you  look !  You  will  torment  yourself  into  I  can  keep  our  own  counsel.” 
a  fever.”  Quite  easy,  possibly,  to  the  mind  of 

“  Can  you  wonder  at  my  looking  Frances  Chenevix,  but  any  thing  but  easy 
wretched  ?”  returned  Alice.  “  Flace  your-  to  Alice ;  for  the  w'ords  of  Lady  F'rances 
self  in  my  position,  F'rances :  it  must  ap-  had  introduced  an  idea  more  repulsive, 
pear  to  Lady  Sarah  as  if  I — I — ^had  made  and  terrifying  even,  than  the  one  which 
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cast  the  gtiilt  to  the  door  of  Gerard  ]  else  entered  the  room  at  aU,  you  say  ? 

Hope.  Her  sister  acknowledged  that  she  No  servant  ?  no - ” 

was  in  need  of  money,  “  a  hundred  pounds,  ]  “Not  any  one,”  interrupted  Alice,  do¬ 

or  so,”  and  Alice  had  seen  her  coming  :  termined  not  to  speak  of  Gerard  Hope, 
from  the  back  room  whore  the  jewels  lay.  “  Then,  child,  it  is  simply  impossible,” 
Still  —  she  take  a  bracelet  1  it  was  pre- ;  was  the  calm  rejoinder.  “  It  must  have 
posterous.  :  fallen  on  the  ground,  or  been  mislmd  in 

Preposterous  or  not,  Alice’s  torment  some  way.” 
was  doubled.  Which  of  the  two  had  |  “  It  is  hopelessly  gone.  Do  you  re- 

been  the  black  sheep  f  One  of  them  it  member  seeing  it  ?” 
must  have  been.  Instinct,  sisterly  rela- !  “  I  do  remember  seeing,  amidst  the  rest, 

tionship,  reason,  and  common-sense,  all  a  bracelet  set  with  diamonds,  but  only  on 

combined  to  turn  the  scale  against  Ger- !  the  clasp,  I  think.  It - ” 

ard.  But  that  there  should  be  a  doubt '  “  That  was  another ;  that  is  all  safe, 
at  all,  was  not  pleasant,  and  Alice  started  i  This  was  of  fine  ^old  links  interspersed 
up  impulsively  and  put  her  bonnet  on.  ’  with  brilliants.  Did  you  see  it  ?” 

“Where  now?”  cried  Lady  Frances.  “Not  that  I  remember.  I  was  there 
“  I  will  go  to  my  sister’s  and  ask  her —  scarcely  a  minute,  for  I  had  only  strolled 
and  ask  her — if — she  saw  any  stranger  into  the  back-room  just  before  you  came 
here — any  suspicious  person  in  the  hall  or  '  down.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Alice,  my 
on  the  stairs,”  stammered  Alice,  making  '  mind  was  too  fully  occupied  with  other 
the  best  excuse  she  could.  j  things,  to  take  much  notice  even  of  jew- 

“  But  you  know  you  w’ero  in  the  draw-  j  els.  Do  not  look  so  perplexed :  it  will  be 
ing-rooms  all  the  time,  and  no  one  came  j  all  right.  Only  you  and  I  were  in  the 
in  to  them,  suspicious  or  unsuspicious ;  so  room,  you  say,  and  we  could  not  take  it.” 
how  w'ill  that  aid  you  ?”  “  Oh  1”  exclaimed  Alice,  clasping  her 

“  True,”  murmured  Alice,  “  but  it  will  hands,  and  lifting  np  her  white  beseech- 
be  a  relief  to  go  somewhere  or  do  some-  ing  face  to  her  sister’s,  “  did  you  take  it  ? 

thing.”  In — in  sport;  or  in -  Oh  !  surely  you 

Alice  found  her  sister  at  home.  The  were  not  tempted  to  take  it  for  any  thing 
latter  instantly  detected  that  something  else?  You  said  you  had  need  of  money.” 
was  wrong,  for  the  suspense,  illness,  and  “  jiVlice,  are  we  going  to  have  one  of 
agitation  had  taken  every  vestige  of  color  your  old  scenes  of  excitement  ?  Strive 
from  her  cheeks  and  lips.  for  calmness.  I  am  sure  you  do  not  know 

“  Whatever  is  the  matter,  Alice  ?”  was  what  you  are  implying.  My  poor  child, 
her  greeting ;  “  you  look  just  like  a  walk-  I  would  rather  help  you  to  jewels  than 
ing  ghost.”  take  them  from  you.” 

“  I  felt  that  I  did,”  breathed  poor  “  But  look  at  the  mystery.” 

Alice,  “  and  I  kept  my  vail  down  in  the  “  It  does  .appear  to  be  a  mystery,  but  it 
street,  lest  I  mignt  bo  taken  for  one,  and  will  no  doubt  be  cleared  up.  Alice,  what 
scare  the  people.  A  great  misfortune  has  could  you  have  been  dreaming  of,  to  sus- 
fallen  upon  me.  You  saw  those  bracelets  :  pect  mo?  ILave  w’e  not  grown  up  to- 
last  nignt,  spread  out  on  the  table ?”  gether  in  our  honorable  home?  You 
“  Yes.”  ought  to  know  me,  if  any  one  does.” 

“  lliey  were  in  my  charge,  .and  one  of  “  And  you  really  know  nothing  of  it  ?” 
them  has  been  abstracted  It  w'as  of ,  moaned  Alice,  Avith  a  sobbing  catching  of 
great  value ;  gold  links,  holding  dia-  the  breath. 

monds.”  “  Indeed  I  do  not.  In  truth  I  do  not. 

“  Abstracted !”  uttered  the  elder  sister.  If  I  could  help  you  out  of  your  perplexity 
in  both  concern  and  surprise,  but  certainly  I  would  thankfully  do  it.  Shall  I  return 
without  the  smallest  indications  of  a  guilty  with  you  and  assist  you  to  search  for  the 
knowledge.  “  How  ?”  bracelet  ?” 

“  It  is  a  mystery.  I  only  left  the  room  “  No,  thank  you.  Every  search  has 
Avhen  I  met  you  on  the  staircase,  and  been  made.” 

when  I  went  up-stairs  to  fetch  the  letter  Not  only  was  the  denial  of  her  sister 
for  you.  Directly  after  you  left.  Lady  fervent  and  calm,  but  her  manner  and 
Sarah  came  up  from  dinner,  and  the  countenance  conveyed  the  impression  of 
bracelet  was  not  there.”  truth.  Alice  left  her,  inexpressibly  re- 

“  It  is  incredible,  Alice.  And  no  one  lieved ;  but  the  conviction,  that  it  must 
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have  been  Grerard,  returned  to  her  in  full  stairs,  watching — if  I  may  tell  the  truth — 
force,  “  I  wish  I  could  see  him !”  was  whether  you  got  out  safely,  and  then  I 
her  mental  exclamation.  returned  to  it.  Yet  when  Lady  Sarah 

And  for  once  fortune  favored  her  wish,  came  up  froTii  dinner,  it  was  gone.” 

As  she  was  dragging  her  weary  limbs  “And  did  no  one  else  go  into  the 
along,  he  came  right  upon  her  at  the  oor-  room  ?”  he  repeated.  “  I  met  a  lady  at 
ner  of  a  street.  In  her  eagerness,  she  the  door,  who  asked  for  you ;  1  sent  her 
clasped  his  arm  with  both  her  hands.  up-stairs.” 

“  I  am  80  thankful,”  she  uttered.  “  I  “  She  went  in  for  a  minute.  It  was  my 
wanted  to  see  you.”  sister,  Gerard.” 

“  I  think  you  most  want  to  see  a  doc-  “  Oh  !  indeed,  was  that  your  sister  ? 

tor,  Alice.  How  ill  you  look !”  Then  she  counts  as  wo  do,  for  nobody,  in 

“  I  have  cause,”  she  returned.  “  That  this.  It  is  strange.  The  bracelet  was  in 

bracelet,  the  diamond,  that  you  were  ad-  the  room  M’hen  I  left  it - ” 

miring  last  evening,  it  has  been  stolen ;  it  “  You  are  sure  of  it  ?”  interrupted 
was  taken  from  the  room.”  Alice,  drawing  a  long  breath  of  suspense. 

“  Taken — when  ?”  echoed  Mr.  Hope,  “  I  am.  When  I  reached  the  door,  I 
looking  her  full  in  the  face — as  a  guilty  tume^l  round  to  take  a  last  look  at  you, 
man  would  scarcely  dare  to  look.  and  the  diamonds  of  that  particular  braco- 

“  Then,  or  within  a  few  minutes.  When  let  gleamed  at  me  from  its  place  on  the 
Lady  Sarah  came  up  from  dinner,  it  was  table.” 

not  there.”  “  O  Gerard  !  is  this  the  truth  ?” 

“  Who  took  it  ?”  he  rei>eated,  not  yet  “  It  is  the  truth,  on  my  sacred  word  of 

recovering  his  surprise.  honor,”  he  replied,  looking  at  her  agitated 

“  I  don’t  know,”  she  faintly  said.  “  It  face  and  wondering  at  her  words.  “  Why 
was  under  my  charge.  No  one  else  was  else  should  I  say  it  P  Good-bv,  Alioe,  I 
there,”  can’t  stay  another  moment,  for  there’s 

“You  do  not  wish  me  to  understand  somebody  coming  I  don’t  want  to  meet.” 
that  you  are  suspected  P”  he  burst  forth.  He  was  off  like  a  shot,  but  his  words 
with  genuuie  feeling.  “Their  unjust  and  manner,  like  her  sister’s,  had  con- 
meanness  can  not  have  gone  to  that  veyed  their  conviction  of  innocenoe  to  the 
length  !”  mind  of  Alice.  She  stood  still,  looking 

“  I  trust  not,  but  I  am  very  unhappy,  j  after  him  in  her  dreamy  wonderment,  and 
Who  could  have  done  it  P  How  could  it  was  jostled  by  the  passers-by.  Which  of 
have  gone  ?  I  left  the  room  when  you  the  two  was  the  r^  delinquent  P  one  of 
did,  but  I  only  lingered  outside  on  the  them  it  must  have  been. 


From  Titom. 
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The  Paternoster,  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  had  been 
lately  published  in  English.  Fathers  of 

•  Hiahry  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to 
the  Death  cf  EUtabdh.  By  James  Anthony  Fro^e, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  OoUege,  Ozib^  Vola. 
IIL  and  IT.  London ;  John  W.  Paricer  and  Son, 
West  Strand.  1858. 


families,  schoolmasters,  and  heads  of  house¬ 
holds  were  to  take  care  that  these  funda¬ 
mental  elements  of  the  Christ i.an  faith 
should  be  learnt  by  the  children  and  serv¬ 
ants  under  their  care ;  and  the  law  of 
the  land  was  to  be  better  observed,  which 
directed  that  every  child  should  bo 
brought  up  either  to  learning  or  to  some 
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honest  oconpation,  “  lest  they  should  fall  I 
to  sloth  and  idleness,  and  being  brought 
after  to  calamity  and  misery,  impute  their  I 
ruin  to  those  who  suffered  them  to  be 
brought  up  idly  in  their  youth.”  An  or¬ 
der  follows,  of  more  significance : 

“  Every  parson  or  proprietary  of  every 
parish  church  withui  this  realm  shall,  on 
this  side  of  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vin¬ 
cula  next  coming,  ])royide  a  book  of  the 
whole  Bible,  both  in  Latin  and  also  in 
English,  and  lay  the  same  in  the  quire,  for  | 
every  man  that  will  to  read  and  look  j 
therein;  and  shall  discourage  no  man  ' 
from  reading  any  part  of  the  Bible,  but 
rather  comfort,  exhort,  and  admonish  every 
man  to  read  the  same,  as  the  very  word  i 
of  God  and  the  spiritual  food  of  man's 
soul ;  ever  gently  and  charitably  exhort¬ 
ing  them,  that  using  a  sober  and  modest 
behavior  in  the  reading  and  inquisition  of 
tho  true  sense  of  the  same,  they  do  in  no 
wise  stiffly  or  eagerly  contena  or  strive 
one  with  another  about  the  same,  but  re¬ 
fer  tho  declaration  of  those  places  that  be 
in  controversy  to  tho  judgment  of  tho 
Icanied.” 

The  publication  of  the  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  with  tho  permission  for 
its  free  use  among  the  people — the  greatest, 
because  tho  pur<‘St  victory  so  far  gained 
by  the  llefonners — was  at  length  accom¬ 
plished;  a  few  words  will  explain  how, 
and  by  whom.  Before  the  Reformation, 
two  versions  existed  of  tho  Bible  in  Eng¬ 
lish — two  certainly,  perhaps  three.  One 
was  Wycliffe’s;  another  based  on  Wy- 
cliffe’s,  but  tinted  more  strongly  with 
the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  Lollards,  fol¬ 
lowed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  and  there  is  said  to  have  been 
a  third,  but  no  copy  of  l/tis  Is  known  to 
survive,  and  the  history  of  it  is  vague. 
The  ]x>sscssiou  or  the  use  of  those  trans¬ 
lations  was  prohibited  by  the  Church,  un¬ 
der  pain  of  death.  They  were  extremely 
rare,  and  little  read ;  and  it  was  not  till 
Luther’s  great  movement  began  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  his  tracts  and  commentaries 
found  their  way  into  England,  that  a 
practical  determination  was  awakened 
among  the  people,  to  have  before  them, 
in  their  own  tongue,  the  book  on  which 
their  faith  was  built. 

I  have  already  described  how  William 
Tyndal  felt  his  heart  bum  in  him  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  great  work  for  his  country ; 
how  he  applied  for  assistance  to  a  learned 
bishop ;  how  he  discovered  rapidly  that 


the  assistance  which  he  would  receive 
from  the  Church  authorities  would  be  a 
speedy  elevation  to  martyrdom ;  how  he 
went  across  tho  Channel  to  Luther,  and 
thence  to  Antwerp ;  and  how  ho  there,  in 
the  year  1526,  achieved  and  printed  the 
first  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
was  seen  how  copies  W'ere  carried  over 
secretly  to  London,  and  circulated  in 
thousands  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  The 
council  threatened  ;  the  bishops  anathema¬ 
tized.  They  opened  subscriptions  to  buy 
up  the  hated  and  dreaded  volumes.  They 
burned  them  publicly  in  St.  Paul’s.  The 
whip,  tho  jail,  the  stake,  did  their  worst ; 
and  their  W'orst  was  nothing.  The  high 
dignitaries  of  the  earth  were  fighting 
against  Heaven,  and  met  the  success  which 
ever  attends  such  contests.  Three  edi- 
i  tions  were  sold  before  1580  ;  and  in  that 
'  year  a  fresh  installment  was  completed. 
The  Pentateuch  was  added  to  the  New 
Testament ;  .and  aftcrw'ards,  by  Tyndal 
I  himself,  or  under  Tyndal’s  eyes,  the  his- 
toriesU  books,  the  Psalms,  and  Ifrophets. 
At  length,  the  whole  canon  was  translated, 
and  published  in  separate  portions. 

All  these  were  condemned  with  equal 
emphasis — all  continued  to  spread.  The 
progress  of  the  evil  had,  in  1531,  become 
so  considerable  as  to  be  the  subject  of  an 
anxious  protest  to  the  Crown  from  the 
episcopal  bench.  They  complained  of  the 
translations  as  inaccurate — of  unbecoming 
reflections  on  themselves  in  the  prefaces 
and  side-notes.  They  required  stronger 
powers  of  repression,  more  frequent  holo¬ 
causts,  a  more  efficient  inquisitorial  police. 

'  In  Henry’s  reply  they  found  that  the 
I  waters  of  their  \\io  were  jmisoned  at  the 
I  spring.  Tho  King,  too,  was  infected  with 
the  madness.  The  King  would  have  the 
Bible  in  English ;  and  directed  them,  if 
the  translation  was  unsomid,  to  pr^arc  a 
[  better  translation  without  delay.  If  they 
I  had  been  wise  in  their  generation  they 
would  have  8ecure4  the  ground  when  it 
was  oftbred  to  them,  and  gladly  complied. 
But  the  work  of  Ueform.ation  in  England 
was  not  to  be  accomplished,  in  any  one  of 
its  purer  details,  by  the  ofiicial  clergy ;  it 
was  to  be  done  by  volunteers  from  the 
j  ranks,  and  forced  upon  the  Church  by  tho 
I  secular  arm.  The  bisliops  remained  for 
I  two  years  inactive.  In  1533,  the  King 
I  becoming  more  peremptory,  Cranmer  car- 
I  ried  a  resolution  for  a  translation  through 
Convocation.  The  resolution,  however, 
would  not  advance  into  act.  The  next 
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year  he  bronght  the  subject  forward 
again ;  and  finding  his  brother  prelates 
fixed  in  their  neglect,  he  divided  Tyndal’s 
work  into  ten  parts,  sending  one  part  to 
each  bishop  to  coircct.  The  Bishop  of 
London  alone  ventured  an  open  refusal ; 
the  remainder  complied  in  words,  and  did 
nothing. 

Finally,  the  King’s  patience  was  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  le^timate  methods  having 
been  tried  in  vain,  he  acted  on  his  own 
responsibility.  Miles  Coverdale,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  Cambridge  circle  which 
had  given  birth  to  Cranmer,  to  Latimer, 
to  Barnes,  to  the  Scotch  Wishart,  silently 
went  abroad  with  a  license  from  Crom¬ 
well  ;  with  Tyndal’s  help  he  collected  and 
edited  the  scattered  portions;  and  in  1530  I 
there  appeared  in  London,  jiublished  nnn 
privUegh  and  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII., 
the  first  complete  copy  of  the  English 
Bible.  The  separate  tran.slations,  still 
anom-alously  prohibited  in  detail,  were 
exposed  freely  to  sale  in  a  single  volume, 
under  the  royal  sanction.  The  fountain 
of  the  new  opinions — so  long  dreaded,  so 
long  execrated — was  thenceforth  to  lie 
open  in  every  church  in  England  ;  and  the 
clergy  were  ordered  not  to  permit  only, 
but  to  exhort  and  encounage,  all  men  to 
resort  to  it  and  read. 

In  this  act  was  laid  the  foundation-stone 
on  which  the  whole  later  history  of  Eng¬ 
land,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  has 
been  reared ;  and  the  most  minute  inci¬ 
dents  become  interesting,  connected  with 
an  event  of  so  mighty  moment. 

“  Caiaphas,”  says  Coverdale  in  the  dedi¬ 
catory  prefeoe,  “  being  bishop  of  his  year, 
prophesied  that  it  was  better  to  put  Christ 
to  death  than  that  all  the  people  should 
)erish :  he  meaning  that  Christ  was  a 
leretio  and  a  deceiver  of  the  people,  when 
in  truth  he  was  the  Saviour  of  tne  world, 
sent  by  his  Father  to  suffer  death  for  j 
man’s  redemption.  i 

“  After  the  same  manner  the  Bishop  of  1 
Rome  conferred  on  King  Henry  VHI.  the 
title  of  Defender  of  Faith,  because  his 
Highness  suffered  the  bishops  to  burn  • 
GeS’s  word,  the  root  of  faith,  and  to  | 
persecute  the  lovers  and  ministers  of  the  | 
same ;  where  in  very  deed  the  bishop,  ! 
though  he  knew  not  what  he  did,  pro- 1 
phesicd  that,  by  the  righteous  adniinistra- ' 
tion  of  his  grace,  the  faith  should  be  so 
defended  that  God’s  word,  the  mother  of 
fiuth,  should  have  free  course  through  all 


Christendom,  but  especially  in  his  own 
realm. 

“  The  Bishop  of  Rome  has  studied  long 
to  keep  the  Bible  from  the  people,  and 
specially  from  princes,  lest  they  should 
find  out  his  tricks  and  his  falsehoods,  lest 
they  should  turn  from  his  false  obedience 
to  the  true  obedience  comm.-inded  by  God ; 
knowing  w'ell  enough  that,  if  the  clear 
sun  of  God’s  word  came  over  the  heat  of 
day,  it  would  drive  aw^  the  foul  mist  of 
his  devilish  doctrines.  The  Scripture  was 
lost  before  the  time  of  that  noWe  king 
Josiah,  as  it  hath  also  been  among  us  unto 
the  time  of  his  Grace.  Through  the  mer¬ 
ciful  goodness  of  God  it  is  now  found 
again  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  that  virtu¬ 
ous  king ;  and  praised  be  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  lloly  Ghost,  w'orld  without 
end,  which  so  excellently  hath  endowed 
the  princely  heart  of  his  Highness  with 
such  ferventness  to  his  honor  and  the 
wealth  of  his  subjects,  that  ho  may  be 
compared  worthily  unto  that  noble  King, 
that  lantern  among  princes,  who  com¬ 
manded  straitly,  as  his  Grace  doth,  that 
the  law  of  God  should  be  read  and  taught 
unto  all  the  poeple. 

“  Maj  it  be  found  a  general  comfort  to 
all  Christian  hearts — a  continual  subject 
of  thankfulness,  both  of  old  and  young, 
unto  God  and  to  his  Grace ;  who,  being 
our  Moses,  has  brought  us  out  of  the  old 
.^Egypt,  and  from  the  cruel  hands  of  our 
spiritual  Pharaoh.  Not  by  the  thousandth 
part  were  the  Jews  so  much  bound  unto 
King  David  for  subduing  of  great  Goliah 
as  we  are  to  his  Grace  for  (telivering  us 
out  of  our  Ihabylonish  captivity.  For  the 
which  deliverance  and  victory  I  beseech 
our  only  mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  to  make 
such  mean  with  us  unto  his  heavenly 
Father,  that  we  may  never  be  unthankful 
unto  him  nor  unto  his  Grace,  but  increase 
in  fear  of  God,  in  obedience  to  the  King’s 
Highness,  in  love  unfeigned  to  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  in  all  virtue  that  cometh  of  God, 
to  whom,  for  the  defending  of  his  blessed 
Word,  be  honor  and  thanks,  glory  and 
dominion,  world  without  end.” 

Equally  remarkable,  and  even  more 
emphatic  in  the  recognition  of  the  share 
in  the  work  borne  by  the  King,  is  the 
frontispiece. 

This  is  divided  into  four  compartments. 

In  the  first,  the  Almighty  is  seen  in  the 
clouds  with  outstretched  arms.  Two 
scrolls  proceed  out  of  bis  mouth,  to  the 
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right  and  the  left.  On  the  former  is  the 
verse :  “  The  word  which  goeth  forth  from 
me  shall  not  return  to  me  empty,  but 
shall  accomplish  whatsoever  1  will  have 
done.*’  The  other  is  addressed  to  Henry, 
who  is  kneeling  at  a  distance  bareheaded, 
with  his  crown  lying  at  his  feet.  The 
scroll  says :  “  I  have  found  me  a  man  after 
m^  own  heart,  who  shall  fullill  all  my 
will.”  Henry  answers  :  “  Thy  word  is  a 
lantern  unto  my  feet.” 

Immediately  below,  the  King  is  seated 
on  his  throne,  holding  in  each  hand  a 
book,  on  which  is  written :  “  The  W ord  of 
God.”  One  of  these  he  is  giving  to  Cran- 
mer  and  another  bishop,  who,  with  a 
group  of  priests,  are  on  the  right  of  the 
picture,  saying,  “  Take  this  and  teach  ;” 
the  other  on  the  opposite  side  he  holds  to 
Cromwell  and  the  lay  peers,  and  the 
words  are  :  I  make  a  decree  that,  in  all 
my  kingdom,  men  shall  tremble  and  fear 
before  the  living  God.”  A  third  scroll, 
falling  downwards  over  his  feet,  says  alike 
to  peer  and  prelate  :  J  udge  righteous 
judgment.  Turn  not  away  your  ear  from 
the  prayer  of  the  poor  man.”  The  King’s 
face  is  directed  sternly  towards  the  bish¬ 
ops,  with  a  look  w’hich  says :  “  Obey  at 
last,  or  worse  will  befall  you.” 

In  the  third  compartment,  Cranmer 
and  Cromwell  are  distributing  the  Bible 
to  kneeling  priests  and  laymen ;  and,  at 
the  bottom,  a  preacher  with  a  benevolent 
beautiful  face  is  addressing  a  crowd  from 
a  pulpit  in  the  open  air.  lie  is  apparently 
commencing  a  sermon  with  the  text :  “  I 
exhort  therefore  that,  first  of  all,  suppli¬ 
cations,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving 
of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men — for  kings.” 
And  at  the  word  ’’  kings  ”  the  peo])le  are 
shouting,  “Vivat  Rexl  Vivat  Rex!” 
children  who  know  no  Latin  lisping,  God 
save  the  king  !”  and,  at  the  extreme  left, 
at  a  jail-window,  a  prisoner  is  ioiniug  in 


the  cry  of  delight,  as  if  he  too  were  de¬ 
livered  from  a  worse  bondage. 

This  was  the  introduction  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible — this  the  seeming  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  Henry’s  services.  Of  the  trans¬ 
lation  itself,  though  since  that  time  it  has 
been  may  times  revised  and  altered,  we 
may  say  that  it  is  substantially  the  Bible 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  The  peculiar 
genius — if  such  a  word  may  be  permitted 
— which  breathes  through  it — the  mingled 
tenderness  and  majesty — the  Saxon  sim¬ 
plicity — the  preternatural  grandeur — un¬ 
equaled,  unapproached,  in  the  attempted 
improvements  of  modem  scholars — all  are 
here,  and  bear  the  impress  of  the  mind  of 
one  man — William  Tyndal.  Lying,  while 
engaged  in  that  great  olfice,  under  the 
sh^ow  of  death,  the  sword  above  his 
head  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  full,  ho 
worked,  under  circumstances  alone  per¬ 
haps  truly  worthy  of  the  task  which  was 
laid  upon  him — nis  spirit,  as  it  were  di¬ 
vorced  from  the  world,  moved  in  a  purer 
element  than  common  air. 

His  work  was  done.  He  lived  to  see 
the  Bible  no  longer  carried  by  stealth 
into  his  country,  W'here  the  possession  of 
it  was  a  crime,  but  borne  in  by  the  solemn 
will  of  the  King — solemnly  recognized  as 
the  word  of  the  Most  High  God.  And 
then  his  occupation  in  this  earth  was  gone. 
His  eyes  saw  the  salvation  for  which  he 
had  longed,  and  he  might  depart  to  his 
place.  He  was  denounced  to  the  regent 
of  Flanders ;  he  was  enticed  by  the  sub¬ 
orned  treachery  of  a  miserable  English 
fanatic  beyond  the  town  under  whose  lib¬ 
erties  he  had  been  secure ;  and  with  the 
reward  which,  at  other  times  as  well  as 
those,  has  been  held  fitting  by  human 
justice  for  the  earth’s  great  ones,  be 
passed  away  in  smoke  and  flame  to  his 
rest. 
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From  Cboiabcra's  /oaniaL 

THE  BARON  GRANDENIGO’S  DAUGHTERS.* 


Tue  three  young  daughters  of  the  great 
Baron  Grandenigo  having  been  deprived 
by  death  of  their  mother,  who  had  dways 
rather  inclined  towards  spoiling  them,  her 
plaoe  was  excellently  supplied  by  an  an¬ 
cient  female  relative,  who  came  unasked  j 
to  sapeiintend  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  ' 
Baron’s  secluded  stronghold  among  the 
green  mountains.  There  she  regulated 
the  household,  jingled  the  keys,  and  was 
especially  particular  in  watching  over  de¬ 
fenses  and  drawbridge,  the  baron  himself 
being  usually  absent  at  his  sovereign’s 
court,  or  fighting  his  sovereign’s  batUee ; 
so  that  old  Madame  Offugo  felt  site  had  a 
responsibility  in  her  self-imposed  task, 
which  made  her  doubly  careful.  The 
three  young  ladies  of  Grandenigo  were 
good-natured  girls  on  the  whole,  but  they 
had  their  faults  like  the  rest  of  ns ;  and 
Madame  Offugo  made  it  her  study  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  root  out,  as  far  as  possible, 
those  noxious  weeds  which  disfigured  the 
otherwise  fiiir  and  pronusing  paiterres. 
Lisa,  Lota,  and  Lora,  as  the  throe  young 
ladies  were  named,  greatly  reverenced 
and  respected  Madame  Ofi'ugo ;  nor  had 
s!ie  failed  to  inspire  them  with  a  good 
deal  of  awe,  though  she  never  scolded 
them,  nor  treated  them  with  harshness, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  kind  and 
considerate.  Yet  Madame  Offugo  had 
queer  ways  of  her  own ;  and  as  those  were 
the  days,  and  theirs  was  the  country, 
when  fairies  were  still  authentic  facts,  it 
is  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  some 
folks  went  so  far  as  to  hint  that  Madame 
Offugo  claimed  kin  with  the  elfin  race. 

At  Grandenigo  they  all  led  a  life  of 
comparative  retirement,  free  from  the 
cares,  anxieties,  and  turmoils  of  the  outer 
world  ;  but  this  could  not  be  expected  to 
last  alw£^s,  as  Baron  Grandenigo  was  a 
person  oi  importance  in  the  solemn  conn- 
cils  of  the  land,  and  his  daughters  would 
in  time  be  summoned  to  the  sovereign’s 


*  A  abort  atoiy  with  throe  morals  or  useful  les- 
■ona. — Editob. 


court — roses  and  lilies  fresh  from  the 
mountains,  and  sweet  as  their  wild-thyme 
and  blooming  heather.  Madame  Offugo 
did  not  spare  to  tell  her  young  charges  of 
their  faults,  whenever  she  saw  occasion  to 
do  BO ;  to  want,  exhort,  and  instruct.  To 
Lisa,  the  eldest,  she  would  say  :  “  You  are 
prone  to  search  for  defects  in  every  thing, 
and  not  only  that,  but  you  sec  a  great 
many  things  you  ought  not  to  aee.  Peoplo 
must  sometimes  walk  with  a  shade  over 
their  eyes  in  this  world ;  ay,  even  blind¬ 
folded  it  may  be.  Your  eyes  are  not 
given^to  you  in  order  to  pick  out  flaws 
and  to  make  quarrels,  but  for  good  and 
wise  purposes :  to  bo  useful,  and  to  behold 
the  glories  of  a  beautiful  universe,  the 
work  of  a  beneficent  Creator.” 

Lisa  perfectly  understood  old  Madame 
Offugo’s  words ;  for  her  bright  black  eyes 
were  dreaded  at  Grandenigo — -poking  and 
peering  about  everv  where,  and  into  every 
thing,  and  seeing  things  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  poor  maids  said  Lady  Lisa  must 
surely  wear  a  pair  of  magnifying-glasses. 
This  did  not  effect  much  harm  or  perplex¬ 
ity  in  the  C|uiet  retreat  of  Grandenigo ; 
but  Lady  lAsa  was  going  to  a  town-life, 
to  a  courtly  rirole,  and  therefore  Madame 
Offugo  lectured  her  in  time,  and  of  course, 
as  all  lecturing  is,  for  her  “  own  good.” 

Lady  Lota,  though  not  (juick-sightod, 
like  her  eldest  sister,  but,  m  fact,  quite 
otherwise,  made  up  for  that  defect  by  the 
extraordinary  acuteness  of  her  hearing — 
her  ears  doing  as  much  mischief,  in  the 
way  of  quarreling  and  magnifying,  as  the 
Lady  Lisa’s  bright  eyes.  Madame  Offugo 
had  more  than  once,  and  with  much  ma- 

i'esty  and  severity,  impressed  on  Lady 
.-Ota’s  mind  that  w’ ell- known  adage — ap¬ 
plicable  at  grand  baronial  Grandenigo  as 
elsewhere — that  “  listeners  never  hear  any 
good  of  themselves.”  Hence  it  may  be 
inferred,  alas  I  that  the  Lady  Lota-^e- 
Hpite  her  descent  from  the  ancient  Grcnde- 
nigos — was  not  wholly  free  from  human 
failings,  or  rather,  we  might  more  justly 
say,  meannesses.  Hence  the  Lady  Lota’s 
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t<Mnper,  it  is  to  bo  feared,  was  raffled  and 
disturbed  by  not  hearing  “good  of  her¬ 
self;”  “  and  if,”  as  Madame  Offugo  sagely 
remarked,  “  good  is  not  rooken  of  us  at 
home,  what  shall  be  said  oi  us  in  the  cold, 
hard  world  ?” 

The  Lady  Lora,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  sisters  of  (irandenigo,  did  not  make 
so  much  use  of  her  eyes  and  ears  as  she 
did  of  her  own  little  tongue ;  she  retailed 
what  Lisa  wte,  and  what  Lota  heard.,  flu¬ 
ently,  unfailingly,  and,  we  regret  to  add, 
cxaggeratingly.  She  did  not  like  the 
trouble  of  doing  any  thing  but  talk — talk : 
she  left  her  eldest  sister  to  look  about 
her,  and  poke  and  peer  here,  there,  and 
every  where  ;  she  left  her  second  sister  to 
sjiunter  unsuspected,  with  her  ears  wide 
open,  because  the  was  so  near-sighted,  and 
who  dare  accuse  a  Grandenigo  lady  of 
listening?  Now,  that  troublesome  little 
member,  the  tongue,  can  do  a  world  of 
mischief,  as  we  all  know;  and. Madame 
Offugo  said  every  thing  to  Lady  Lora 
that  was  right,  and  true,  and  kind,  and 
wholesome  on  this  topic.  And  the  Lady 
Ixira  listened  with  respectful  attention, 
and  promised  not  only  to  remember  what 
was  said,  but  to  try  to  follow  the  kind 
.and  motherly  advice.  And  so  did  the 
Lady  Lisa,  and  the  Lady  Ix>ta;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  the  unruly  eyes,  and  ears,  and 
tongue  often  rebelled,  and  occasioned  a 
vast  deal  of  petty  trouble  and  vexation 
among  the  small  community  of  Grand- 
onigo. 

Suddenly  Madame  Offugo  was  w’anted 
idsewhere :  the  drawbridge  was  let  down, 
.and  she  crossed  it  quickly,  disa}ipcaring 
in  the  winding  road  leading  up  the  hill¬ 
side  from  Grandenigo,  and  leaving  the 
three  young  ladies  weeping  bitterly,  and 
waving  their  white  handkerchiefs,  and 
kissing  their  hands  as  the  good  old  lady 
receded. 

“  Don’t  forget  ns,  dear  Jfadamo  OfFu- 
go,”  said  they  on  parting. 

“  I  will  not,  my  dears,”  she  replied,  and 
she  spoke  with  impressive  emphasis. 

And  now  Baron  (iirandenigo  took  his 
three  girls  away  to  the  court  of  his  sove¬ 
reign,  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  and  poj)nlous 
city.  The  change  was  very  great  indeed 
for  yoimg  ladies  brought  up  in  retire¬ 
ment,  like  our  Lisa,  Lota,  and  Lora ;  .and 
at  first  they  forgot  good  old  Madame  Of¬ 
fugo  and  her  excellent  advice  and  tender 
admonitions.  But  as  time  progressed, 
they  were  never  out  of  “  hot-water,”  as 
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the  saying  is — always  getting  into  tronbh*, 
from  seeing  what  ought  not  to  have  been 
seen,  hearing  what  was  not  meant  to  be 
heard,  and  speaking  what  it  was  inconve¬ 
nient  and  dangerous  to  retail ;  far,  far 
more  so  hero  in  the  city  and  the  courtly 
circle,  than  at  quiet  Grandenigo,  sleejnng 
among  the  pleasant  heathery  hills.  And 
their  troubles  and  perplexities  so  increas¬ 
ed,  that  one  evening  when  they  had  re¬ 
tired  rather  earlier  than  usual,  and  had 
dismissed  their  attend.ants,  and  ivere  con¬ 
versing  with  terror  and  dismay  on  their 
lamentable  jxisition,  all  three  exclaimed 
together :  “  Oh !  that  dear  old  Offugo  w  as 
here  to  direct  and  aid  us !  I  W'ondor  if 
she  has  quite  forgotten  us  by  this  time  : 
she  said  she  wouldn’t.” 

At  that  instant,  a  gentle  tap,  tap,  came 
to  their  door,  and  a  little  page  in  green 
gave  in  a  small  packet,  silken-bound,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  laaies  Lis.a,  Lota,  and  Lora 
Quickly  they  opened  it,  and  wh.at  did  they 
behold?  First  the  words  written  in  gohb  ii 
type  :  “/have  not  forgotten  you — do  not 
you  forget  old  Offugo.”  And  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  packet?  Each  sister  blushed 
consciously  as  she  appropriated  to  herself 
one  of  the  three  gifts  it  contained  ;  thus 
proving  that  they  had  not  altogether  for¬ 
gotten  old  Offugo's  lessons.  I  low  the 
court  circle  would  have  laughed  and  jestt  d 
had  they  seen  these  “  remembrances,” 
carefully  bound  up  with  silken  coril,  and 
80  fondly  and  reverently  received  by  the 
sisters  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  chamber. 
And  what  were  they  ? — ^what  mysterious 
and  inexplicable  thmgs  to  send  from  a 
distance  to  three  fair  young  ladies,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  grand  Baron  Grandenigo  ? 

Fii-st,  there  was  a  woven  bandage — 
thick  and  smooth,  flexible  and  clastic — to 
bind  over  the  eyes,  as  if  for  playing  at 
blind-man’s-buff.  Lady  Lisa  fitted  it  ou 
directly;  intuitively  she  understood  its 
meaning  and  arrangement.  Then  came 
a  bundle  of  fine  white  cotton-wool,  rolltsl 
up  in  golden  tissue.  Lady  Lota  stuft‘e<l 
some  into  her  ears  on  the  spot.  Tlieu, 
what  a  funny-looking  thing:  Thev  all 
three  laughed  aloud  as  the  Lady  Lora 
put  it  into  her  pretty  mouth,  though  she 
declared  aftcra’.ard8  it  bec.ame  as  sweet  as 
a  sugar-plum  to  her  taste.  But  the  great¬ 
est  wonder  of  those  gifts  was — proving 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Offugo  mint  be  u 
fairy — that  although  the  three  fair  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Grandenigo  continued  to  wear 
them  at  all  times  and  on  state  occasions, 
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their  true  significaDCti  continued  unsus¬ 
pected.  The  Uandage,  by  fairy  contriv- 
ance,  only  resembled  a  becoming  fillet  I 
round  the  ivory  brow ;  the  cotton-wool 
M-as  hidden  by  the  ebon  tresses,  so  co- 
quettishly  disposed  for  the  purpose ;  and 
as  to  the  uncourtly  gag^  being  uiside  the 
mouth,  it  was  not  seen  at  ml.  A  fasci¬ 
nating  reticence  was  the  consequence  of  I 
t)iat ;  and  forever  afterwards,  the  ladies  i 
of  Grandenigo  walked  through  this  weary 
world  with  rar  less  stumbling  and  discom- 
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fort  to  themselves,  than  if  they  had  seen 
too  much,  heard  too  much,  and  spoken 
too  much  by  the  way. 

Some  of  us  in  these  days  need  the  gifts 
of  a  good  fairy  Offugo,  and  we  might  even 
appropriate  ^  three  for  our  own  share ; 
for  sometimes,  if  we  desire  to  live  in 
peace,  it  is  better  to  tie  a  bandage  over 
our  eyes,  and  to  stuff  our  ears  with  cotton¬ 
wool,  and  furnish  our  mouths  with  a  gag 
— even  though  it  does  not  taste  like  a 
sugar-plum. 
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Tlien  sho  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  dovisee ;  and  what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may 
effect,  they  will  break  their  hearts  but  Utey  will  effect. 

J/isrrp  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  il  scene  2. 


A  vicAK  died,  and  left  his  dat^htcr  poor — 

It  hurt  her  not,  she  was  not  rich  before : 
tier  humble  share  of  worldly  goods  she  sold. 
Paid  every  debt,  and  then  her  fortune  told ; 
And  found,  with  youth  and  beauty,  hope  and 
health. 

Two  hundred  guineas  was  her  worldly  wealth ; 
It  then  remaiti^  to  choose  her  path  in  life, 

And  first,  said  Jesse :  “  Shall  I  be  a  wife  ? 
Colin  is  mild  and  civil,  kind  and  just, 

I  know  his  love,  his  temper  I  can  trust ; 

But  arnoll  his  farm,  it  asks  perpetual  care, 

And  we  must  toil  as  well  as  trouble  share : 
True,  he  was  taught  in  all  the  gentle  arts 
That  raise  the  soul,  and  soften  human  hearts ; 
And  boasts  a  parent,  who  deserves  to  shine 
In  higher  class,  and  I  could  wish  her  loitm ; 
Nor  wants  he  will  his  station  to  improve, 

A  just  ambition  waked  by  faitltful  love ; 

Still  is  he  poor — and  here  my  father’s  friend 
Deigns  for  his  daughter,  as  her  own,  to  send ; 
A  worthy  lady,  who  it  seems  has  known 
A  world  of  gricfii  and  troubles  of  her  own : 

I  was  an  in&nt,  when  the  came,  a  guest 
Beneath  my  fitter’s  humble  roof  to  rest ; 

Her  kindred  all  unfeeling,  vaat  her  woes. 

Such  her  complaint,  and  there  she  found 
repose; 

Enriched  by  fortune,  now  she  nobly  lives. 

And  nobly,  fi^>m  the  blest  abundance,  gives ; 
The  grief|  the  want  of  human  life,  ahe  knows. 
And  comfort  there  and  hero  relief  bestows  ; 

But  are  they  not  dependents  7— f  oolisb  pri^  I 


'  Am  I  not  honored  by  such  firiend  and  guide  7 
I  Have  I  a  home,”  (here  Jesse  dropepd  a  tear,) 

**  Or  friend  beside  — ^A  faithful  friend  was 
I  near, 

,  Now  Colin  came,  at  length  resolved  to  lay 
His  heart  before  her  and  to  urge  her  stay  ; 

:  True,  his  own  plow  the  gentle  Colin  drove, 

I  An  humble  farmer  with  aspiring  love ; 

^  Who,  urged  by  passion,  never  dared  till  now, 
i  Thus  urged  by  fears,  his  trembling  hopes  avow : 

,  Her  fother's  glebe  he  managed  ;  every  year 
t  The  grateful  vicar  held  the  youth  more  dear ; 
He  saw  indeed  the  prixe  in  Colin’s  view, 

:  And  wishe<l  bis  Jesse  with  a  man  so  true  ; 

>  Timid  as  true,  he  urged  with  anxious  air 
:  His  tender  hope,  and  made  the  trembling 
I  prayer ; 

:  When  Jesse  saw,  nor  could  with  ooldnesa  see, 

I  Such  fond  res|>e<^  such  tried  sincerity : 
i  (imlefiil  fi>r  favors  to  her  father  dealt, 

She  more  than  grateful  for  his  passion  felt ; 

.  Nor  could  she  ftown  on  one  so  good  and  kiml, 

!  Yet  feared  to  smile,  and  was  unfixed  in  mind  ; 

I  Bui  prudence  placed  the  female  friend  in  view-> 
I  What  might  not  one  so  rich  and  grateful  do  7 
I  So  latciv,  too,  the  good  okl  vicar  ^ed, 

,  His  faitLful  daughter  must  not  cast  aside 
I  The  signs  of  filial  grief,  and  be  a  ready  bride : 

I  Thus,  Ted  by  prudence,  to  the  lady’s  seat 
I  The  village-DMUty  purposed  to  retreat ; 

'  But,  as  in  hard-fouf^t  fielda  the  victor  knows 
What  to  the  vanquished  be  is  honw  owes. 

So  in  this  conquest  over  powerful  love, 
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Prudence  resolved  s  generous  foe  to  prove ; 

And  Jesse  felt  a  mingled  fear  and  pain 
In  her  dismission  of  a  faithful  swain, 

Gave  her  kind  thanks,  and  when  she  saw  his 
wo, 

Kindly  betrayed  that  she  was  loth  to  go ; 

“  But  would  she  promise,  if  abroad  she  met 
A  frowning  world,  she  would  remember  yet 
Where  dwelt  a  friend  I”  “  That  could  she  not 
forget” 

And  thus  they  parted ;  but  each  faithful  heart 
Felt  the  compulsion  and  refused  to  part 
Now  by  the  morning  mail  the  timid  maid 
Was  to  that  kind  and  wealthy  dame  conveyed ; 
Whose  invitation,  when  her  father  died, 

Jesse  as  comfort  to  her  heart  applied; 

She  knew  the  days  her  generous  fnend  lutd 
seen — 

As  wife  and  widow,  evil  days  had  been  ; 

She  married  early,  and  for  half  her  life 
Was  an  insulted  and  forsaken  wife ; 

Widowed  and  poor,  her  angry  father  gave. 
Mixed  with  reproach,  the  pittance  of  a  slave ; 
Forgetful  brothers  passed  her,  but  she  knew 
Her  humbler  friends,  and  to  their  home  with¬ 
drew  ; 

The  good  old  vicar  to  her  sire  applied 
For  help,  and  helped  her  when  her  sire  denied ; 
When  in  few  years  death  stalked  t}ux>ugh 
bower  and  hall, 

Sires,  sons,  and  sons  of  sons,  were  buried  all ; 
She  then  abounded,  and  had  wealth  to  spare 
For  softening  grief  she  once  was  doomed  to 
share; 

Thus  trained  in  misery's  school,  and  taught  to 
feel, 

She  would  rejoice  an  orphan’s  woes  to  heal : 

So  Jesse  thought,  who  looked  within  her  breast. 
And  thence  conceived  how  bounteous  minds 
are  blessed. 

From  her  vast  mansion  looked  the  lady  down 
On  humbler  buildings  of  a  busy  town ; 

Thence  came  her  friends  of  either  sex,  and  all 
With  whom  she  lived  on  terms  reciprocal : 
They  passed  the  hours  with  their  accustomed 
ease. 

As  guests  inclined,  but  not  compelled  to  please ; 
But  there  were  others  in  the  mansion  found. 
For  office  chosen,  and  by  duties  bound ; 

Three  female  rivals,  each  of  power  possessed, 
Th’  attendant-maid,  poor  friend,  and  kindred- 
guesL 

To  these  came  Jesse,  as  a  seaman  thrown 
By  ttie  rude  storm  upon  a  coast  unknown  ; 

The  view  was  flattering,  civil  seemed  the  race. 
But  all  unknown  the  dimgers  of  the  place. 

Few  hours  liad  passed,  when,  from  attendants 
freed. 

The  lady  uttered :  “  This  is  kind  indeed ; 
Believe  me,  love  I  that  I  for  one  like  you 
Have  daily  prayed,  a  friend  discreet  and  true ; 
Oh  1  wonder  not  tl^t  I  on  you  depend. 

You  are  mine  own  hereditary  friend  : 

Hearken,  my  Jesse,  never  can  I  trust 
Beings  ungrateful,  selfish,  and  unjust; 

But  you  are  present,  and  my  load  of  care 
Your  love  will  serve  to  lighten  and  to  ahare ; 
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Come  near  me,  Jesse — let  not  those  below 
Of  my  reliance  on  your  ftiendsbip  know ; 

Look  as  they  look,  be  in  their  freedoms  free — 
But  all  they  say  do  you  convey  to  me.” 

Here  Jesse’s  thoughts  to  Colin’s  cottage  flew, 
And  with  such  speed  she  scarce  their  absence 
knew. 

“Jane  loves  her  mistress,  and  should  she 
depart, 

I  lose  her  service,  and  she  breaks  her  heart ; 

My  ways  and  wishes,  looks  and  thoughts,  she 
knows. 

And  duteous  care  by  close  attention  shows: 

But  is  she  faithful  f  in  temptation  strong  f 
Will  not  she  wrong  me  ?  ah  I  I  fear  the  wrong.* 
Your  father  loved  me ;  now,  in  time  of  need. 
Watch  for  my  good,  and  to  his  place  succeed. 

“  Blood  doesn’t  bind — that  girl,  who  every  day 
Eats  of  my  bread,  would  wish  my  life  away ; 

I  am  her  dear  relation,  and  she  thinks 
To  make  her  fortune,  an  ambitious  minx  1 
She  only  courts  me  for  the  prospect’s  sak^ 
Because  she  knows  I  have  a  will  to  make ; 

Yes,  lovel  my  will  delayed,  I  know  not  how— 
But  you  are  here,  and  I  will  make  it  now. 

“  That  idle  creature,  keep  her  in  your  view. 
See  what  she  does,  what  she  desires  to  do ; 

On  her  young  mind  may  artful  villains  prey. 
And  to  my  plate  and  jewels  find  a  way ; 

A  pleasant  humor  has  the  girl :  her  smile 
And  cheerful  manner  tedious  hours  beguile : 
But  well  observe  her,  ever  near  her  be. 

Close  in  your  thoughts,  in  your  professions  fi'ee. 

“  Again,  my  Jesse,  hear  what  I  advise. 

And  watch  a  woman  ever  in  disguise ; 

Lssop,  that  widow,  serious,  subtle,  sly — 

But  what  of  this — I  must  have  company : 

She  markets  for  me,  and  although  she  makes 
Profit,  no  doubt,  of  all  she  undertakes, 

Yet  she  is  one  I  can  to  all  produce. 

And  all  her  talents  are  in  daily  use ; 

Deprived  of  her,  I  may  another  find 
As  sly  and  selfi^,  with  a  weaker  mind : 

But  never  trust  her,  she  is  full  of  art. 

And  worms  herself  into  the  closest  heart ; 

Seem  then,  I  pray  you,  careless  in  her  si^t. 
Nor  let  her  know,  my  love,  bow  we  unite. 

“  Do,  my  good  Jesse,  cast  a  view  around. 
And  let  no  wrong  withi\my  house  be  found; 
That  girl  associates  with — 1  know  not  who 
Are  her  companions,  nor  what  ill  they  do ; 

Tis  then  the  widow  plans,  ’tis  then  she  trice 
Her  various  arts  and  schemes  for  fresh  supplies  ; 
’Tis  then,  if  ever,  Jane  her  duty  quits. 

And,  whom  I  know  not,  frvors  and  admits : 

Oh  I  watch  their  movements  all ;  for  me  ’ti.« 
hard. 

Indeed  is  vain,  but  you  may  keep  a  guard ; 

.\nd  I,  when  none  your  watchful  glance  deceive. 
May  make  my  will,  and  think  what  I  shall 
leave.” 

Jesse,  with  fear,  disgust,  alarm,  surprise. 
Heard  of  these  duties  for  hi-r  ears  and  eyes ; 
Heard  by  what  service  she  must  gain  her  bread, 
And  we^  with  scorn  and  narrow  to  her  bed. 

Jane  was  a  servant  fitted  far  her  place. 
Experienced,  cunning,  fraudfhl,  selfish,  base; 
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Skilled  in  those  mean  humiliating  arts 
That  make  their  waj  to  proud  and  selflBb 
hearts; 

By  instinct  taught,  she  felt  an  awe,  a  fear, 

For  Jessie’s  upright,  simple  character ; 

Whom  with  gross  flattery  she  awhile  assailed. 
And  then  beheld  with  hatred  when  it  &ilod  ; 

Yet  tr^ng  still  upon  her  mind  for  hold. 

She  all  the  secrete  of  the  mansion  told ; 

And  to  inrite  an  equal  trust,  she  drew 
Of  every  mind  a  bold  and  rapid  view ; 

But  on  the  widowed  friend  with  deep  disdain, 
And  rancorous  envy,  dwelt  the  treacherous 
Jane: 

In  vain  such  arte ;  without  deceit  or  pride, 

With  a  just  taste  and  feeling  for  her  guide. 

From  all  contagion  Jesse  kept  apart. 

Free  in  her  manners,  guarded  in  her  heart 
Jesse  one  mom  was  thoughtful,  and  her  sigh 
The  widow  heard  as  she  was  passing  by ; 

And — “  Well  I”  she  said,  “  is  that  some  distant 
swain. 

Or  aught  with  us,  that  gives  your  bosom  pain  ? 
dome,  we  arc  fellow-sufferers,  slaves  in  thrall. 
And  tasks  and  griefe  are  common  to  us  all ; 
Think  not  my  ^nkness  strange :  they  love  to 
paint 

Their  state  with  freedom,  who  endure  restraint ; 
And  there  is  something  in  that  speaking  eye 
And  sober  mien,  that  prove  I  may  rely : 

You  came  a  stranger ;  to  my  woi^  attend. 
Accept  my  offer,  and  you  And  a  friend ; 

It  is  a  labyrinth  in  which  you  stray, 
dome,  hold  my  due,  and  1  will  lead  the  way. 

“  Good  Heaven !  that  one  so  jealous,  envious, 
base. 

Should  be  the  mistress  of  so  sweet  a  place  , 

She,  who  so  long  herself  was  low  and  poor. 

Now  broods  suspicious  on  her  useless  store ; 
She  loves  to  see  us  abject,  loves  to  deal 
Her  insult  round,  and  then  pretends  to  feel : 
Prepare  to  cast  dl  dignity  aside. 

For  know  your  talents  will  be  quickly  tried  ; 
Nor  think,  from  favors  past,  a  friend  to  gain, 
’Tis  but  by  duties  we  our  posts  maintain  : 

I  read  her  novels,  gossip  through  the  town, 

And  daily  go,  for  i^e  stories,  down ; 

I  cheapen  all  she  buys,  and  bear  the  curse 
Gf  honest  tradesmen  for  my  niggard  purse  ; 
And,  when  for  her  this  meanness  I  display. 

She  cries,  *  I  heed  not  what  I  throw  away 
Of  secret  bargains  I  endure  the  shame. 

And  stake  my  credit  for  our  fish  and  game ; 

Oft  has  she  smiled  to  hear  ‘  her  generous  soul 
Would  gladly  give,  but  stoops  to  my  control 
Nayl  I  have  heard  her,  when  she  chanced  to 
come 

Where  I  contended  for  a  petty  sum, 

Afllrm  'twas  painfril  to  benold  such  care, 

*  But  Issop’s  nature  is  to  pinch  and  spare 
Thus  all  the  meanness  of  the  house  is  mine. 
And  my  reward — to  scorn  her,  and  to  dine. 
“See  next  that  giddy  thing,  with  neither 
pride 

To  keep  her  safe,  nor  principle  to  guide ; 

Poor,  idle,  simple  flirt  t  as  sure  as  fate 
Her  maiden-fiunc  will  have  an  early  date : 
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Of  her  beware ;  for  all  who  live  below 
Have  faults  they  wish  not  all  the  world  to 
know ; 

And  she  is  fond  of  listening,  full  of  doubt, 

>  And  stoops  to  guilt  to  find  an  error  out. 

“And  now  once  more  observe  the  artful  maid, 
A  lying,  prying,  jilting,  thievish  jade ; 

I  think,  my  love,  you  would  not  condescend 
To  call  a  low,  illiterate  girl  your  friend : 

But  in  our  troubles  we  are  apt,  you  know. 

To  lean  on  all  who  some  compassion  show ; 

And  she  has  flexile  features,  acting  eyes. 

And  seems  with  every  look  to  sympathize ;  ] 

No  mirror  can  a  mortal’s  grief  express 
With  more  precision,  or  can  feel  it  less ; 

That  proud,  mean  spirit,  she  by  friwning  courts. 
By  vulgar  flattery,  and  by  vile  reports ; 

And,  by  that  proof  she  every  instant  gives 
To  one  so  mean,  that  yet  a  meaner  lives. 

“  Come,  I  have  drawn  the  aurtain,  and  you 
see 

Your  fellow-actors,  all  our  company ; 

Should  you  incline  to  throw  reserve  aside. 

And  in  my  judgment  and  my  love  confide, 

I  could  some  prospects  open  to  your  view. 

That  ask  attention — and,  till  tlien,  adieu.” 
“Farewell!”  said  Jesse,  hastening  to  her 
room. 

Where  all  she  saw  within,  without,  was  gloom : 
Confused,  perplexed,  she  passed  a  dreary  hour. 
Before  her  reason  could  exert  its  power ; 

To  her  all  seemed  mysterious,  all  allied 
To  avarice,  meanness,  folly,  craft,  and  pride ; 
Wearied  with  thought,  she  breathed  the  gar¬ 
den’s  air, 

Then  came  the  laughing  la^JS,  and  joinc<l  her 
there. 

“My  sweetest  friend  has  dwelt  with  us  a 
]  week, 

j  And  docs  she  love  us  ?  be  sincere  and  speak  ; 

I  My  aunt  you  can  not — Lord !  how  I  should  hate 
To  be  like  her  all  misery  and  state ; 

Proud,  and  yet  envious,  she  disgusted  sees 
j  All  who  are  happy,  and  who  look  at  ease. 

!  T.iet  friendship  bind  us,  I  will  quickly  show 
I  Some  favorites  near  u.s,  you’ll  be  blessed  to 
i  know ; 

I  My  atmt  forbids  it — but,  can  she  expect 
To  soothe  her  spleen,  we  shall  ourselves  neglect  ? 
!  Jane  and  the  widow  were  to  watch  and  stay 
'  My  free-born  feet ;  I  wstehe<l  as  well  as  they ; 
Lo !  what  is  this  ?  this  simple  key  explore.s 
The  dark  recess  that  holds  Ae  spinster’s  stores  T 
And  led  by  her  ill  star,  I  chanc^  to  see 
Where  Issop  keeps  her  stock  of  ratafie ; 

Used  in  the  hours  of  anger  and  alarm. 

It  makes  her  civil,  and  it  keeps  her  warm ; 
i  Thus  blessed  with  secrets,  both  would  chouse  to 
hide, 

i  Their  fears  now  grant  me  what  their  scorn  do- 
I  nied. 

{  “  My  freedom  thus  by  their  assent  secured, 

Bad^  it  is,  the  place  may  be  endured ; 

And  bad  it  is,  but  her  estates  yon  know. 

And  her  beloved  hoards,  she  must  bestow ; 

So  we  can  slyly  our  amusements  take. 

And  friends  of  demons,  if  they  help  us,  make.” 
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“Stnnf^  creatures  these,”  thought  Jessy, 
half-inclined 

To  smile  at  one  malicious  and  yet  kind ; 

Frank  and  yet  cunning,  with  a  heart  to  love 
And  malice  prompt — the  serpent  and  the  dove. 
Here  could  she  dwell  ?  or  could  she  yet  depart  ? 
Could  she  be  artful  ?  could  she  bear  with  art  ? — 
This  splendid  mansion  gave  the  cottage  grace, 
She  thought  a  dungeon  was  a  happier  place ; 
And  Colin  pleading,  when  ho  pleaded  best. 
Wrought  not  such  sudden  change  in  Jes-sc’s 
breast, 

The  wondering  maiden,  who  had  only  read 
Of  such  vile  beings,  saw  them  now  with  dread ; 
Safe  in  themselves — for  nature  has  designed 
The  creature’s  poison  harmless  to  the  kind  ; 

Rut  all  beside  who  in  the  haunts  are  found 
Must  dread  the  poison,  and  must  feel  the  wound. 

Days  full  of  care,  slow  weary  weeks  passed  on, 
Eager  to  go,  still  Jesse  was  not  gone ; 

Her  time  in  trifling  or  in  tears  she  spent, 

She  never  gave,  she  never  felt  content : 

The  lady  wondered  that  her  humble  guest 
Strove  not  to  please,  would  neither  lie  nor  jest: 
She  sought  no  news,  no  scandal  would  convey. 
Rut  walked  for  health,  and  was  at  church  to 

All  this  <hspleased,  and  soon  the  widow  cried : 
“  I^et  me  be  frank — I  am  not  satisfied ; 

You  know  my  wishes,  I  your  judgment  trust ; 
You  can  be  useful,  Jesse,  and  you  must; 

Let  mo  be  plainer,  child — I  want  an  ear. 

When  I  am  deaf,  instead  of  mine  to  hear ; 

When  mine  is  sleeping,  let  your  eye  awake; 
When  I  observe  not,  ob.servation  take  ; 

Alas !  I  rest  not  on  niy  pillow  laid. 

Then  threatening  whispers  make  my  soul  afhtid ; 
The  tread  of  strangers  to  my  ear  ascends. 

Fed  at  my  cost,  the  minions  of  my  friends ; 
While  you,  without  a  care,  a  wish  to  please. 

Eat  the  vile  bread  of  idleness  and  ease.” 

Til’  indignant  girl  a.stoni.shed  answered — 
“  Nay  I 

This  instant,  madam,  let  me  haste  away ; 

Thus  speaks  my  father’s,  thus  an  oq>han's 
friend  f 

This  instant,  lady,  let  your  bounty  end.” 

The  lady  frowned  indignant — “What!”  she 
cried, 

“  A  vicar’s  daughter  with  a  princess’  pride! 
And  pauper’s  lot !  but  pitying  I  forgive  ; 

How,  simple  Jessy,  do  you  think  to  live? 

Have  I  not  power  to  help  you,  foolish  maid* 

To  my  concerns  be  your  attention  paid ; 

With  cheerful  mind  th’  allotted  duties  take. 
And  recollect  I  have  a  will  to  make.” 

Jessy,  who  felt  as  liberal  natures  feel. 

When  thus  the  baser  their  designs  reveal. 
Replied :  “  Those  duties  were  to  her  unfit. 

Nor  would  her  spirit  to  her  tasks  submit” 

In  silent  scorn  the  lady  sate  awhile. 

And  then  replied  with  stern  contemptuous 
smile : 

“  Think  you,  fair  madam,  that  you  came  to 
share 

Fortunes  like  mine  without  a  thought  or  care  f 
A  guest,  indeed  I  from  every  trouble  free. 


;  Dressed  by  my  help,  with  not  a  care  for  me ; 

I  When  I  a  visit  to  your  father  made, 

I  for  the  poor  assistance  largely  paid ; 

To  his  domestics  I  their  tasks  assign^, 

*  I  fixed  the  portion  for  his  hungry  hind  ; 

!  And  had  your  father  (simple  man  I)  obeyed 
j  My  good  advice,  and  watched  as  well  as  praye<l, 

I  He  might  have  left  you  something  with  his 
prayers, 

I  And  lent  some  oolm*  for  these  lofly  airs, 
i  “  In  tears !  my  love !  Oh,  then  my  softened 
j  heart 

Can  not  resist — we  never  more  will  part ; 

I  need  your  friendship — I  will  be  your  friend, 
.Vnd  tlius  determined,  to  my  will  attend.” 

Jesse  went  forth,  but  with  determined  soul 
To  fly  sucli  love,  to  break  from  such  control ; 

“  I  hear  enough,”  the  tremUing  damsel  cried ; 

“  Flight  l)e  my  care,  and  Providence  my  guide : 
Ere  yet  a  prisoner,  I  e.scape  will  make ; 

Will,  thus  displayed,  th’  insidious  arts  forsake. 
And,  as  the  rattle  sounds,  will  fly  the  fatal 
snake.” 

Jesse  her  thanks  upon  the  morrow  paid, 
Prepared  to  go,  determined  though  afraid. 

“  Ungrateful  creature,”  said  the  lady,  “  this 
Could  I  imagine  * — are  you  frantic,  miss  ♦ 

,  What !  leave  your  friend,  your  pro.spect£ — is  it 
j  true  ?” 

'  This  Jessie  answered  by  a  mild  “  Adieu !” 

The  dame  replied :  “  Then  houseless  may  you 
rove, 

I  The  starving  victim  to  a  guilty  love ; 

Rrandcd  with  shame,  in  sickness  doomed  to 
I  nurse 

!  An  ill-formed  cub,  your  scandal  and  your  curse ; 
Spurned  by  its  scoundrel  father,  and  ill  fed 
Ry  surly  rustics  with  the  parish-bread ! 

Relent  you  not? — speak — jet  I  can  forgive; 
Still  live  with  mo” — “  With  you,”  said  Jesse, 
“  live  ? 

■  No !  I  would  first  endure  what  you  describe, 

'  Rather  than  breathe  with  your  detested  tribe  ; 

Who  long  liavo  feigned,  till  now  their  very 
I  hearts 

'  Are  firmly  fixed  in  their  accursed  parts ; 

Who  all  profess  esteem,  and  feel  disdain, 

'  And  all,  with  justice,  of  deceit  complain ; 

!  Whom  I  could  pity,  but  that,  while  I  stay, 

I  My  terror  drives  all  kinder  tlioughts  away ; 

I  Grateful  for  this,  that  when  I  think  of  you, 

,  I  little  fear  what  poverty  caa  do.” 

'  The  angry  matron  her  attendant  Jane 
Summon^  in  haste  to  soothe  the  tierce  disdain ; 

,  “  A  vile  detesteil  wretch  !”  the  lady  cried, 

,  “  Yet  shall  she  be,  by  many  an  effort,  trie«l. 
And,  clogged  with  debt  and  fear,  against  her 
will  altide ; 

And  once  secureil,  she  never  shall  depart 
\  Till  I  have  proved  the  firmness  of  her  heart ; 
Then  when  she  dares  not,  would  not,  can  not  go, 
I’ll  make  her  feel  what  ’tis  to  use  me  so.” 

The  pensive  Colin  in  his  garden  strayed 
Rut  felt  not  then  the  beauties  it  displayed ;’ 
There  many  a  pleasant  object  met  his  view, 

A  rising  wood  of  oaks  behind  it  grew  ; 

A  stream  ran  by  it,  and  the  village-green 
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And  public  road  were  fttHn  the  gardens  seen  ; 
Save  where  the  pine  and  larch  the  bound'iy 
made, 

And  on  the  rose-beds  threw  a  softening  shade. 

The  mother  sat  beside  the  garden-door, 
Dressed  as  in  times  ere  she  and  hers  were  poor ; 
The  broad-laced  cap  was  known  in  ancient  days, 
When  madam's  ^css  compelled  the  vill^e 
praise ; 

And  still  she  looked  as  in  the  times  of  old. 

Ere  his  last  farm  the  erring  husband  sold ; 
While  jet  the  mansion  stood  in  decent  state, 
And  paupers  waited  at  the  well-known  ^o. 

“  Alas !  mj  son  I”  the  mother  cried,  “  and 
why 

That  silent  grief  and  oft-repeated  sigh  ? 

True  we  are  poor,  but  thou  hast  nerer  felt 
Pangs  to  thy  &ther  for  his  error  dealt ; 

Pangs  from  strong  hopes  of  risionary  gain. 
Forever  raised,  and  ever  found  in  vain. 

He  rose  unhappy !  from  bis  fruitless  schemes. 
As  guilty  wretches  from  their  blissful  dreams ; 
But  thou  wert  then,  my  son,  a  playful  child. 
Wondering  at  grief,  gay,  innocent,  and  wild ; 
Listening  at  times  to  thy  poor  mother’s  sighs. 
With  curious  looks  and  innocent  surprise ; 

Thy  father  dying,  thou,  my  virtuous  boy, 
comfort  always,  wiAed  my  soul  to  joy ; 
With  the  poor  remnant  of  our  fortune  left. 
Thou  hast  our  station  of  its  gloom  bereft : 

Thy  lively  temper,  and  thy  raeerful  air. 

Have  cast  a  smile  on  sadness  and  despair ; 

Thy  active  hand  has  dealt  to  this  poor  space 
The  bliss  of  plenty  and  the  charm  of  grace ; 
And  all  around  us  wonder  when  they  find 
Such  taste  and  strength,  such  skill  and  power 
combined ; 

There  is  no  mother,  Colin,  no  not  one. 

But  envies  me  so  kind,  so  good  a  son  ; 

By  thee  supported  on  this  failing  sid^ 
Weakness  itself  awakes  a  parent's  pride: 

I  bless  the  stroke  that  was  my  grief  before. 
And  feel  such  joy  that  'tis  disease  no  more  ; 
Shielded  by  thee,  my  want  becomes  my  wealth — 
And  soothed  by  Colin,  sickness  smiles  at  health ; 
The  old  men  love  thee,  they  repeat  thy  praise. 
And  say,  like  thee  were  youth  in  earlier  days ; 
While  every  village-maiden  cries,  ‘How  gay. 
How  smart,  how  brave,  how  good  is  Colin 
Grey  1* 

“  Tet  art  thou  sad ;  alas  !  my  son,  I  know 
Thy  heart  is  wounded,  and  the  cure  is  slow  ; 
Fain  would  I  think  that  Jesse  still  may  come 
To  share  the  comforts  of  our  rustic  home : 

She  surely  loved  thee ;  I  have  seen  the  maid. 
When  thou  hast  kindly  brought  the  vicar  aid — 
When  thou  hast  eased  his  bosom  of  its  pain. 

Oh  1  I  have  seen  her — she  will  come  again.” 

The  matron  ceased ;  and  Colin  stood  the  while 
Silent,  bat  striving  for  a  grateful  smile ; 


He  then  replied :  “  Ah  I  sure,  had  Jesse  staid, 
And  shared  the  comforts  of  our  sylvan  shade. 
The  tenderest  duty  and  the  fondest  love 
Would  not  have  failed  that  generous  heart  to 
move; 

A  grateful  pity  would  have  ruled  her  breast. 
And  my  distresses  would  have  made  me  blest 
“  But  she  is  gone,  and  ever  has  in  view 
Grandeur  and  taste — and  what  will  then  ensue  f 
Surprise  and  then  delight,  in  scenes  so  fair  and 
new ; 

For  many  a  day,  perhaps  for  many  a  week. 
Home  will  have  charms,  and  to  her  bosom  speak ; 
But  thoughtless  ease,  and  affluence,  and  pride. 
Seen  day  by  day,  will  draw  the  heart  aside : 
And  she  at  length,  though  gentle  and  sincere. 
Will  think  no  more  of  our  enjo^ents  here.” 
Sighing  he  spake — but  bark  I  he  hears  th’ 
approach 

Of  rattling  wheels  I  and  lo  I  the  evening  coach  ; 
Once  more  the  movement  of  the  horses’  feet 
Makes  the  fond  heart  with  strong  emotion  beat ; 
Faint  were  his  hopes,  but  ever  had  the  sight 
Drawn  him  to  gaae  beside  his  gate  at  night ; 
And  when  with  rapid  wheels  it  hurried  by. 

He  grieved  his  parent  vi-ith  a  hopeless  sigh  ; 
And  could  the  blessing  have  been  bought — 
what  sum 

Had  he  not  offered,  to  have  Jessie  come  I 
She  came — he  saw  her  bending  from  the  door, 
Her  face,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  more ; 
Ixwt  in  his  joy — the  mother  lent  her  aid 
T’  assist  and  to  detain  the  willing  maid  ; 

Who  thought  her  late,  her  present  home  to 
make. 

Sure  of  a  welcome  for  the  vicar’s  sake : 

But  the  good  parent  was  so  pleased,  so  kind. 

So  pressing  Colin,  she  so  much  incline<l. 

That  night  advanced  ;  and  then  so  long  detained. 
No  wishes  to  depart  she  felt,  or  feign^ ; 

Yet  long  in  doubt  she  stood,  and  then  perforce 
remained. 

Here  was  a  lover  fond,  a  friend  sincere  ; 

Here  was  content  and  joy,  for  she  was  here : 

In  the  mild  evening,  in  the  scene  around. 

The  maid,  now  free,  peculiar  beauties  found ; 
Blended  with  villag^tones,  the  evening  gale 
Gave  the  sweet  night-bird’s  warblings  to  the 
vale ; 

The  youth  emboldened,  yet  abashed,  now  told 
His  fondest  wish,  nor  found  the  maiden  cold ; 
The  mother  smiling  whispered — “  Let  him  go 
And  seek  the  license  1”  Jesse  answered,  “  No 
But  Colin  went  I  know  not  if  they  live 
With  all  the  comforts  wealth  and  plenty  give ; 
But  with  pure  joy  to  envious  souls  denied. 

To  suppliant  meanness  and  suspicious  pride ; 
And  village-maids  of  happy  couples  say, 

“  They  live  like  Jesse  Bourn  and  Colin  Grey.” 
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FABLE  FOR 


THE  WOLF  A 


A  WOLF  once  passed  a  meadow  fair ; 

A  lonely  lamb  was  feeding  there, 

A  helpless  object  to  behold, 

This  little  straggler  from  the  fold : 

Its  shepherd  listless  in  the  shade. 

As  on  his  mstic  pipe  he  played  ; 

The  watch-dogs  on  their  post  asleep. 

Now  mute  protectors  to  the  sheep. 

The  crafty  wolf,  with  glad  surprise, 

The  solitary  lamb  espies. 

And  in  a  soft  and  flattering  style 
Essays  to  catch  his  prey  with  guile. 

“  My  pretty  lamb,  how  snug  you  look 
In  this  serene  and  sunny  nook ! 

Methinks  it  must  be  passing  sweet. 

To  spend  one’s  days  in  such  retreat ; 

To  wander  down  these  meadow  ways, 

And  on  this  juicy  herbage  graze ; 

Then  quench  one's  thirst  b^ide  the  stream 
That  mirrors  back  each  sunny  gleam. 

How  sociably  upon  its  brink 

Each  to  the  other's  health  might  drink. 

But  for  this  ugly  hedge  of  green, 

That  lifts  so  high  its  sullen  screen.” 

“  If  this  be  true,”  replied  the  lamb, 

”  You’re  inoffensire  as  I  am ; 

And  it  must  be  a  false  report, 

Tbe  charge  Fve  heard  against  you  brought 


THE  YOUNG. 


D  THE  LAMB. 


Folks  say  that  herbs  you  neTcr  eat. 

But  living  flesh  or  butcher’s  meat ; 

By  your  account  on  herbs  you  fee^ 

And  simple  plants  that  deck  the  mead : 
Then  what  occasion  to  divide  f 
Let’s  feed  together,  side  by  side. 

Just  twenty  yards,  it  may  be,  hence. 
You’ll  fliid  a  gap  within  the  fence ; 

Enlarge  the  hole — ^your  teeth  are  strong. 
The  labor  will  not  take  you  long.” 

With  eager  joy  the  wolf  obeyed. 

And  soon  the  opening  wider  made  ; 

Then  clutched  his  victim  in  his  claws. 

And  tore  him  piece-meal  with  his  jaws. 

We  all,  like  sUly  sheep  are  prone 
To  wander  forth  in  paths  alone  ; 

And  Scripture  tells  us  of  a  foe, 

Who  on  the  earth  “  walks  to  and  fro,” 

An  enemy  with  cunning  power. 

Still  seeking  whom  he  may  devour ; 

And  yet  whose  flattering  speech  the  while 
Is  full  of  artifice  and  guile : 

But  safe  that  ”  little  flock  ”  of  sheep. 

Who  by  their  Heavenly  Shepherd  sleep ; 
The  “  sheep  of  his  right  hand  ”  they  are, 
The  people  of  his  pasture  fair. 

Ellkn  Robekts. 


CLOUD-DREAMS. 


Thk  sun-set  clouds  are  fleeting  by  : 

Look  in  the  glowing  west ; 

The  shining  clouds  float  dreamily 
Upon  the  sky’s  blue  breast. 

Look  at  an  eagle,  white  as  snow, 

His  wings  are  tinged  with  red  ; 

And  purple  ships,  which  sailing  go 
Where  waves  of  fire  are  spread  1 

Tlie  sun-set  clouds  arc  changing  now : 

Mountains  rise  high  and  higher. 
And  stately  towers  crowm  their  brow 
With  pinnacle  and  spire. 

And  now  upon  an  azure  lake 
White  water-lilies  fl»)at. 

And  Naiads  fair  the  pure  blooms  take 
To  wreathe  a  golden  boat 


The  sun-set  clouds  with  ^ory  flush ; 

The  sky,  and  all  is  bright ; 

And  raintow  colors  burn  and  blush 
Amid  the  amber  light ; 

While  angels  bear  o’er  land  and  main 
A  loved  form,  cold  and  dead. 

Two  hold  the  feet,  and  two  sustain 
The  flower-crowned,  drooping  head. 

The  sun-set  clouds  are  fading  fast. 

The  dim  west  glows  no  more ; 

A  gloom  is  o’er  my  spirit  cast. 

Which  was  so  light  before. 

In  vain  the  radiant  stars,  goM-bright, 

On  the  blue  silence  start ; 

A  dreary  shadow  rests  to-night, 

Pall-like,  upon  my  heart. 

Ana  Taxyanov. 
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LITERARY  MISCELLANIES. 


(.'nAKLES  Scribner  announoes — 

A  Histoiy  of  the  Christian  Church  in  tabular  form. 
In  Fifteen  Tables.  Presenting  in  Parallel 
Columns  a  Synopsis  of  the  External  and  Internal 
History  of  tho  Church  from  the  Birth  of  Cluist  to 
A.D.  1868.  By  Professor  H.  B.  Smith.  1  vol¬ 
ume.  Folio. 

Each  table  contains  ttrelve  synchronistic  columns, 
namely,  three  upon  the  general  characteristics,  the 
contemporaneous  history,  and  tho  state  of  Culture 
and  Philosophy  in  each  period ;  three  upon  tho  ex¬ 
ternal  histoiy,  and  six  upon  the  internal  history, 
under  the  hea^  of  church  literature,  polity,  worship, 
discipline  and  life,  doctrines,  and  controversy,  here¬ 
sies  and  schisms.  One  table  will  be  devoted  to  tho 
histoiy  of  the  Church  in  this  country ;  alphabetical 
and  chronological  lists  of  Councils,  Popes  and 
Patriarchs,  with  a  lull  index,  will  bo  appended. 
This  work  differs  from  other  chronological  tables  in 
aiming  at  a  scientific  digest  of  the  materials,  rather 
than  a  mere  collection  of  facts  and  datca  The  di¬ 
visions  into  periods  and  tables  are  made,  not  by 
centuries,  but  by  signal  historic  epoclts.  It  will  be 
publislied  in  a  folio  volume  of  about  eighty  pages,  in 
the  highest  style  of  typograpliy. 

Clare,  Acstw  k  Sumi  announce — 

Tho  Works  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Tayler, 
late  of  New-Haven. 

A  MANUSCRIPT  copy  of  “  Divina  Commedia,”  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Petrarch,  has 
lately  been  discovered  at  Florence.  Tho  Grand 
Duke  and  tlie  Hereditary  Prince  have  commissioned 
the  well-known  savant,  Signor  Amici,  to  visit  such 
libraries  as  possess  examples  of  Petrarch's  hand¬ 
writing,  and  to  take  photographic  pictures  of  thesb 
documents,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  the 
manuscript  which  has  now'  come  to  light,  after  being 
for  so  many  years  buried  in  obscurity. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  IT.  Stockton  has  published — 
The  Divine  Library ;  or,  KneydopH'dia  of  Inspira¬ 
tion.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles:  Received  Version 
in  paragraph  form.  Useful  in  the  department  of 
sacred  literature.  Also,  the  Student’s  memorandum 
of  tho  Old  and  New  Testaments,  a  page  for  eveiy 
chapter,  and  an  index  of  subjects  for  the  use  of 
(ireachers,  teachers,  parents,  and  private  readers. 
Baltimore,  C8  Lexington  street  ^Ul  good  and 
usefuL 

The  Duchess  or  Orleans. — The  Duchess  of  Or¬ 
leans  died  at  Twickenham  on  Tuesday  last,  of  influ- 
emsa,  after  a  short  illness.  The  deceased  lady,  Helen 
I/Hiisa  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Hereditary 
Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schworin,  was  bom  in 
1814,  and  on  the  30th  May,  1837,  whs  married  to 
tho  eldest  son  of  King  Louis  Pliilippe,  Ferdinand 
Duke  of  Orleans,  then  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age. 
That  Prince  met  with  an  accidentid  death  on  tho 
1 3th  of  July,  1842,  leaving  two  children,  of  whom 
tho  elder,  Ixmis  Philippe  Albert  d’Orleans,  Comte  de 
Paris,  bom  August  24,  1838,  is  the  preseut  heir  of 


I  Orloanist  pretensions  to  tho  French  throne;  the 
younger,  Louis  Charles,  Due  de  Cli.artrea,  was  born 
in  1840.  Tho  Duchess  was  by  Louis  Philippe,  in 
his  act  of  abdication  on  the  24th  of  February,  1848, 
appointed  wardian  to  the  two  sons  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  regent  of  tho  French  kingdom.  She 
behaved  with  great  courage  and  dignity  upon  that 
occasion,  making  her  way  through  an  amied  and 
infuriated  mob  to  tho  Ch.-unber  of  Deputies,  to  whom 
she  appealed  in  vain  for  tho  reoognition  of  her  son's 
title  to  the  crowa  The  republic  having  been  pro¬ 
claimed,  she  quitted  the  Frcndi  territoiy.  The  con¬ 
fiscation  of  tlie  Orleans  property  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  tho  spirited  protest  which  that  measure  elicited 
ftom  tho  Duchess,  who  refused  to  accept  tho  pension 
with  which  tlie  Emperor  proposed  to  endow  her,  are 
matters  of  recent  histoiy.  Tho  Duchess,  only  a 
fortnight  since,  dined  at  the  M.nrquis  of  Lansdownc's, 
and  was  appanmtly  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent 
health  and  spirits. — London  paper,  May  22. 

Restoration  of  Shakspeare’s  House  at  Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon. — Tho  Birthplace  Committee  arc  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  munificent  gift  of  £2500  from  Mr. 
John  Shakspeare  in  proceeding  with  tho  propose<l 
isolation  and  renovation  of  tho  house  in  wbidi  the 
immortal  poet  first  saw  tho  light  Adopting  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  they  intend  to  re¬ 
store  tho  building,  as  fur  as  possible,  to  tho  state  in 
which  it  was  when  Shakspeare  was  brim,  stamping, 
any  now  features  which,  for  safety's  sake,  may  be 
introduced,  that  ftituro  pilgrims  may  not  confound 
the  modem  with  the  ancient.  The  house  is  already 
detached  IVom  its  neighbors,  and  it  la  intended  to 
surround  it  with  a  hedge  of  yew.  Tho  committee 
also  contemplate  laying  out  a  garden  in  a  style  co¬ 
eval  with  the  house,  and  arc  now  laying  down  in 
front  of  it  a  handsome  and  appropriate  p.avemcnL 

The  great  catalogue  of  the  Britwh  Museum  Libra¬ 
ry  now  in  progress  has  just  rcooived  the  important 
addition  of  two  more  letters,  G  and  H  —  the  former 
consisting  of  eighty-eight,  tho  latter  thirty-seven 
folio  volumes.  At  the  present  rate  (says  the  A0ie~ 
nceum)  we  m.ny  hope  in  ton  years  to  see  tho  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  ggeat  catalogue  in  2000  folio  volumca 

Loud  Ltndhurst  has  completed  his  eighty-sixth 
year;  his  Lordsliip  is  in  excellent  health.  His  se¬ 
niors  in  tho  House  of  Poors  are  lA>rd  Sinclair,  who 
will  complete  his  90th  year  if  ho  lives  to  tho  30th  of 
July  next,  and  tho  Marquis  of  Bristol  and  Vis¬ 
count  St.  Vincent,  who  were  liorn  in  1769  and  1767 
respectively. 

Edward  Capkrn,  the  mral  postman  and  poet,  is 
now  in  Ixindon,  preparing  for  publication  liia  second 
volume  of  poema  which  is  to  be  dedicated,  by  per¬ 
mission,  to  Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 

The  mortal  remains  of  Havelock  are  to  be  removed 
fbom  tho  Allumbagh  to  England,  at  tho  expense  of 
his  fellow-officers,  and  will  probably  be  deposited  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 


